





















depends largely upon the care of 
the skin. That is the pith and sub- 

stance of the whole problem of beauty. 
It is a matter of the skin. Indeed there can 
be no complete beauty without skin beauty. 






This being so, it is important to remember 
that the most eminent analysts and skin authorities, 
and the most beautiful women of six generations 
have borne testimony to the fact that 


Pears’ Soap 


is the finest skin beauti- LW higy'S 
fying agent that science 
has produced or that 
money can buy. 
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OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST. 


“All rights secured.” 
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Victrolas 
$15 to $200 








Mahogany or oak 
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ood | Any Victor dealer in any city in the world 
will gladly play any Victor music you wish to 
hear and demonstrate to you the wonderful 

’ Victor-Victrola. 


Victor-Victrola IV, $15 
Oak 





Victor-Victrola IX, $50 New Victor Records are on sale Victor-Victrola 
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HERE a comparatively few years ago 
grand opera was. a luxury for the 
select few, millions now enjoy it every day 
in their own homes on the Victor. a 

This wonderful instrument not only ' Biase: 
brings to you the masterpieces of opera, 
but they are rendered by the selfsame 
artists who are captivating hosts of opera 
enthusiasts in the leading opera houses— _| 
the world’s greatest artists who make | 





Sembrich 








a 


records only for the Victor. er 
And the next moment you can be listening to ie? ee 
the gems of song from the sparkling’ musical Schumann-Heink 


comedies, or being entertained by the leading 
fun-makers. 

It is only a step from grand opera and the 
classical to the lighter forms of music, for the 
Victor is wonderfully versatile and changes at 
will from grand opera to ragtime, from minstrel 
show to sacred music, from vocal selections to 
instrumental numbers; the very music you like Sammarco 


best at the very time you want to hear it. 
e@ ; @ | 

Victors 
1 lor-\ ic trol si0 te 3100 


pte 
































HIS MASTERS 


- = 
Berliner Gramophone Cv., Montreal, Canadian Distributors, 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


at all dealers on the 28th of each month Quartered oak or nc aay 


Tell your newsdealer: “Deliver this magazine to me each month.” 
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AINSLEE’S 


“THE MAGAZINE THAT ENTERTAINS’”’ 








Anslee’s has built its reputation as the ideal magazine of entertainment 
for cultured American readers upon the best fiction of such writers as 


Eleanor Hallowell Abbott Edgar Saitus 
Robert Barr Arthur Stringer 
H. F. Prevost Battersby Andrew Soutar 
John Kendrick Bangs Burton E. Stevenson 
Thomas P. Byron E. Temple Thurston 
Grace MacGowan Gooke Margaretta Tuttle 
Richard Washburn Child : Baroness Von Hutton 
George Randolph Ghester Mary Heaton Vorse 
Agnes and Egerton Castle Martie Van Vorst 
Anna Alice Chapin Mrs. Wilson Woodtow 
A. Gonan Doyle Edith Wharton 
Holman F. Day Stanley J. Weyman 
Caroline Duer Harry Leon Wilson 
; Frank Danby Herman Whitaker 
Jacques Futtelle Joseph GC. Lincoin 
May Futrelle Jack London 
Jefferey Farnol Miriam Michelson 
Parker H. Fillmore Leonard Merrick 
Mrs. Burton Harrison George Barr McCutcheon 
Anthony Hope Harold MacCGrath 
O. Henry Alice MacGowan 
Marion Hill Roy Norton 
Emerson Hough ‘° Lloyd Osbourne 
Robert Hichens E. Phillips Oppenheim 
James Hopper Emily Post 
Wells Hastings Henry G. Rowland 
Kate Jordar Morley Roberts 
William J. Locke Morgan Robertson 


That it is the story rather than the name that counts with Azvs/ee’s is shown 
by the fact that this was the first magazine in this country to recognize the merit 
of O. Henry, Jefferey Farnol, Joseph C. Lincoln, William J. Locke, H. F. Prevost 
Battersby and others who have since acquired fame. ‘The great writers of 
to-morrow are appearing in A7znslee’s to-day. 

The standard of Azzslee’s is at least as high as that of the best magazine. 
The price is as low as that of the ordinary magazine. 

tvery one can afford to buy it. No one can afford to miss it. 


AINSLEE’S 


SOLD WHEREVER MAGAZINES ARE READ—READ WHEREVER MAGAZINES ARE SOLD 
FIFTEEN CENTS THE COPY 





























Tell your newsdealer; “Deliver this magazine to me each month.” 
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{1DVERTISER 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Rate, 50c. a line, or $2.61, a line, which includes AINSLEE’S and POPULAR 
Magazines, making a total of 4,000,000 readers—the cheapest and best Classified 


Advertising medium on the market. 


Next issue of SMITH’S closes March &th. 








Agents & Help Wanted 


AGENTS WANTED in every county 
to sell_ the Transparent Hanile 
Pocket Knife. Big commission paid, 
From $75 to $300 a month can be 
made, Write for terms, Novelty Cut- 
lery Co., No. 215 Bar St., Canton, Ohio 


AGENT'S OUTFIT FREE. QUICK 
Profits. Best Handkerchiefs, Dress 
Goods and Fancy Goods on the 
market. Large Manufacturer. lar- 
ticulars for stamp. Maricopa Mfs. 
Co., 85 Water Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK tells 














about over 360,000 protected —posi- 
tions in U. S. service. More than 
10,000 vacancies every year. There 


is a big chance here for you, sure and 
generous pay, lifetime employment, 
Easy to get. Just ask for 
y, No obligation, Earl Hopkins, 
shington, D. ¢ 


LOCAT, REPRES 
ed. Splendid income 
man to act as our 
after learning our business thor- 
oughly by mail. Former experience 
unnecessary. All we require is hon- 
esty, ability, ambition and willingness 
to learn alucrative business. No solic- 
iting or traveling. This is an excep- 
tional: opportunity for aman in your 
section to get into a big paying busi- 
ness without capital and become inde- 
pendent for life, Write at once for fu 
mruculars, E.R, Marden, Pres., The 
iY at'l Co-Op, Real Estate Co., L 338 
Marden Bldg., Washington, D C, 


MAKE More Money in spare time, no 
canvassing, an opportunity of a site 
time, stamp brings particulars, R, 8. 
Association,702 Pine St. Johnstown, Pa, 








ENTATIVE want- 
assured 
representative 








AGEN TS—Handkerchiets, Dress 
Goods. Carleton made $#8,00 one alter- 
noon; Mrs, Bosworth #25,00in two 
‘lays, Free Samples. Credit. Stamp 
ovings particulars, Freeport Mfg.Com- 
pany, 45 Main 8t., Brooklyn, N, 


LOCAL REPRE-ENTATIVE want- 
edin each town to sell our under 
wear, hosiery, neckties, and sweaters 
direct to wearer on commission. 
Profitable opportunity with — per- 
manent future because every articie 
is guaranteed satisfactory or money 
refunded. Write for Spring and Sum- 
mer catalogue, Stead‘ast Mills 21 
Courtland St., Cohoes, N. 





booklet | 


right | 


Agents and Help Wanted— Continued. 


AGENTS. Portraits 35c, Frames 
15c, sheet pictures lc, stereoscopes 
25c, views 1c. 30 days’ credit. Samples 
& Catalog Free. Consolidated Portrait, 
Dept. 1143, 1027 W. Adams St., Chicago. 








SALESMEN to Sell Sun Typewriters. 
Exclusive territory to right parties, 
Standard machine; moderate price, 
Sells itself and sells to others. Write 
for cat. and terms. Sun Typewriter 
Co., 315 Broadway, N. Y 


RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS WANT- 
ED,—Average $90.00 month. Ex- 
aminations everywhere May 4th. 
Write for sample que stions. KF ranklin 
Institute, Dept. T 7, Rochester, 


BEA DETECTIVE. Earn from $150 50 
to $300 per month. Travel over the 
world. Write C. T. Ludwig, 1860 Scar- 
ritt Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


Music 


SONG Poems with or without musi¢e 
wanted for publication, All subjects. 
Original. Examination and criticism 
free. Eaton, Desk N, 1370 B’way,N.Y. 


BIG MONEY WRITING SONGS, 
| Thousands of dollars for anyone who 
can write suecessful words or music, 
Past experience unnecessary. Send 
us your song poems, with or without 
music, or write for free particulars, 
Acceptance Guaranteed If 
able. Washington only place to se@ 
copyright, Kirkus Dugdale Co., 
Dept, 256, Washington, D.C, 


Real Estate, Farms, Etc. 


FINE Farming Opportunity in Lou- 
































isiana, GO miles from New Orleans on | 


I.O. R. R. Temperate climate, good 


Aviil- 





| ¢ 


markets, splendid stock country $20 | 


per acre, Terms reasonable. Ad- 
dress, C. H. Me Nie, Kentwood, La. 
CALIFORNIA’S Santa ClaraValle y; 
known as “the poor man’s paradise,” 
surrounds Sunnyvale, the manufaec- 
turing suburb of San Francisco. Ideal 
climate, Best soil for fruit, truek gar- 
dening, chicken ranching and diver ksi- 
tied farming. Ample water, 50 page 
iNustrated hook, mailed free, Address 
Sunnyvale Chamber of Commerce, 30 
Crossinan Bldg., Sunnyvale, Cal. 


| Games & Entertainments 





Patents and Lawyers 


PATENTS SECURED OR FEE 
returned. Send sketch for free es 
as to patentability. Guide Book 
and What to Invent, with valuable 
List of Inventions Wanted, sent free, 
One Million Dollars offered for one 





invention. Patents secured by us 
advertised free in World’s Progress, 
saniple free. Victor J. Evans & Co., 


Washington, D. C. 

PATENT your ideas. $8,500 Offered 
For One Invention. Book ‘How to 
Obtain a Patent” and “What to In- 
vent.” Sent free. Send rough sketch 
for free report as to patentability. 
Patents obtained or fee returned. 
We advertise your patent for sale at 
our expense. Established 16 year- 
Address Chandlee & Chandlee Patent 
Attnys., 992 F St., Washington, D. C. 

PATENTS THAT PROTECT AND 
PAY. Books Free. Highest references; 
best results. Send for list of Inventions 
Wanted. Patents advertised ee. 
Send sketch or model for Free search. 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 
622 F Street, W ashington, DC 

THE largest number of successful 
clients is our proof of Patents that 
Protect. For Facts about Prizes, 
Rewards, etc., send 8¢ stamps for our 
new 128-paze book of intense interest 
to Inventors. R.S. Ae B.Lacey, Dept. 

















62, Washington, D. C. Estab. 189. 
Coins, Stamps, Etc. 
$7.75 PAID for rare date 1853 


quarters: $20 for a $%. Keep all money 
ated before 1880, and send 10 cents 
at once for new illustrated Coin Value 
eK, 4x7. It may mean your fortune. 

C.F. Clarke Co., Dept. 51. Le Roy, N.Y. 

$15 CASH Paid per 1000 for certain 

cancelled postage stamps. Send 10 

cents for price list paid. Acme 8. 
House, 1709 1). Cold Spring Avenue, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

OLD COINS BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
Buying Catalogue Jo cents.—New 55 
page 1912 Selling Catalogue to Collec- 
tors only “Free. AW Hesslein, 
Malley Bld ., New Haven, Conn. 


Picture Play Writers 


WANTED, Moving picture play 
writers. Great demand. Big pay. We'll 
teach you, Send your address. United 
Picture Play Ass’n, San Francisco. 


























EARN More “@ Money Easy. Sell Guar- 
anteed Photo Pocket Cutlery. Scien- 
titically tempered. Take big orders 


from lodges, manufac turers, individ- | 


uals, Big Profits. Write quick, Canton 
Cutlery Co., Dept. C-30, ¢ 


Canton, Ohio | 


PLAYS, Vaudeville Sketches, Mono- 
logues, Dialogues, Speakers, Minstrel 
Material Jokes, Recitations,Tableaux, 
Drills,Musical Pieces, Entertainments, 
| Make Up Goods. La 
T.S. Denison & Co., 









ve Catalog Free, 
Dept. 19, Chieago 








Short Stories 


MAKE MONEY writing short stories 
or for Newspapers. Pleasant work for 
you: big pay. Free booklet tells how, 
United Press Syndicate,San Francisco. 











| TEACH 


gn % 






Under my guic 





become a better pe nman, write me, 
one of my roveene pens anc 
Journal. 


Tell your newsdealer : 


ut naif 


1 won the World's First Prize for best course in ’enman- 


If you wish to 
1 will send you Free 

id a copy of the Ransoma n 
. W. RANSOM, 331 Minor Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 











Dr. Esenwein 











Short-Story Writing 


A course of forty lessons in the t Beery form, struc- 
ih and writing of the Short - 


The Home 


Over one hundred Home Stud 
professors in Bareard, Brown. oa 
a page catalog 






itor Lippi 





'. 3 e -4 by 
rses under 


Correspondence School 
Dept. 4. apri ‘Springfield, Mass. 








“Deliver this magazine to me each month.” 
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The Greatest Business Novel Since Frank Norris’ “The Pit’’ 


The Mainspring 


By CARTER DAVISON 


A remarkable story of the inside workings of Wall Street. Never 
has a clearer, more vivid picture been drawn of the methods and 
campaigns of the master minds of the Street. In this wonderful 
novel, the reader is “taken behind the scenes” and shown how the 
leaders plan and execute a battle of stocks that involves millions of 
dollars and the ruin of many men. Through it all runs a charm- 
ing love story that of itself holds the interest to the end. This 
unusual novel appears complete in the March Month-end number of 
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The Sunken Submarine On Irish Hill 


By Captain Danrit ~ By Peter B. Kyne 
A thrilli : It’s a brave lad who will wear a bit 
thrilling narrative of an army | of orange on St. Patrick’s Day. But 


officer who is imprisoned for six days what of the one who persists in playing 
in a sunken submarine. ‘Boyne Wathers’”’ at a wake? 























The Gunman The Spirit Jerkers | Out for the Stuff 
By George Pattullo By Robert W. Ritchie By C. E. Van Loan 
Law and justice are ad- The secret service man The story of a prize fight 
ministered in strange runs across a medium who that was ‘“‘fixed,’’ and a 
ways in the West. Here ets some _ remarkable fighter who found himself 

is one of them. ‘communications.”’ in the same condition. 

















AND STORIES BY 
Robert V. Carr Charles R. Barnes E. Phillips Oppenheim 
Frederick Palmer Alan Sullivan A. A. Chapin, and others 
















ON SALE FEBRUARY 25th, FIFTEEN CENTS PER COPY 





Tell your newsdealer: “Deliver this magazine to me each month,” 
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SHORTHAND ¢ 
\ IN 30 TN) 


” We absolutely gu: 

only thirty days. 
home, no matter where you live. No need to spend months 
as with old systems. oyd’s Syllabic SS is eas 
learn—easy to write—easy to read. Simp le. Practi ¢ 





a 
ers, ministers, teachers, ~ physicians, literary folk ‘and 
usiness men_and women may now learn shorthand for 

theirown use. Doesnot takocontinual } daily pratice aswith 

other systems. Our graduates hold high grade positions 

everywhere. Send to-day for booklets, testimonials,e 
CHI RRES 


co IPPONDENCE SCHO 
( 975 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, 
—_ _<— 
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Bell 
Wright’s New Novel 


A Present-Day Story of 


Reclamation and Love 


Has Sold Nearly 


% MILLION COPIES 


Breaking World Records 

and Making Precedents. 

Philadelphia North American — 
Best sellers run away and hide when 
the author of ‘“The Shepherd of the 




















Study Applied Art at home. 
Personal Correspondence System. 
Eminent Instructors. More than twelve 
years successful teaching. Practical re- 
peter guaranteed. Our studentsin demand by leading 
mployers of artists. plied Art Courses in Commercial 
E, 8. Puswortn Drewing, Illustrating, 7 achers Normal, hion, Lette 
Pounder and Art ing and Design, Cartooning, Photo Reto 
Director B.. Perspective, Etc. Endorsed by h: 

Residence Finishin ng School for Advanced Students, 
Artists’ = furnished enroled students. Year Book free. 
SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART, 

580 Applied Art Bldg., Battle Creek, Mich. 














I WILL MAKE YOU 
PROSPEROUS 


Pe you are honest and ambitious write me 
today. No matter where you live or what 
your occupation, I will teach you the Real 
tstate business by mail; appoint you Special 
Representative of my Co ny in your town; 
start you in a profitable business of your 
own, and help you make big money at once. 


Unusual opportunity for men without 
wepPita 1 to become independent for life. 
Woted = Sad and fuil particulars Free. 


NATIONAL SP-OPaRATIYG pease Co. 
&.R. Marden, Prest. 2 le 
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BOYS! This Ball Glove and 50¢ 
The Boys’ Magazine (6 mos. ) 


We will also include, without extra cost, 
a book entitled ‘‘ Fifty Ways for Boys to 
Earn Money.” Walter Cam edits 










clean, fascinating 
structive articles, of intense interest 
to every live boy. Departments devoted 
te The Boy Scouts, Electricity, Mechan- 
a4 Athletics, Photography, Carpe ntry, 
mps and Coins. Colo: red covers and 
esata illustrated recente This fielder’s gloveis made 
e of the foremost American manufacturers, of finest tan 
leather, felt padded, leather lined, web thumb, deep pocket. 
Guaranteed. Satisfaction, or money refunded. Order today. 
The Scott FP. Redfield Co., 911 Main St., Smethport, Pa. 

The Boys’ Magazine at all news-stands, 40¢ @ copy. 




























Do You Want a Good Position as a 


Traveling Salesman or Saleswoman 
Where YouCan Earn From $1,000to $5,000 a Year and Your Expenses? 


We will teach you to be an expert Salesman or Sales- 
‘woman by mail in six to eight weeks and our Free Em- 
ployment Bureau will orate’ you to secure a 
position where you ca — eee wages while 
learn. Wecannot Deain ' Moog supp ly the demand of leading 
oe in all parts of America for our students. 

f you want to enter the best paid, most independent 
ptuasion’ te the world, peor today for our handsome 











8 
laced in good positions; lst. of positions now open, an: 
‘ull particnlarsof the special offer r we are now making 

new students. Address our nearest office. 
Dept. 107 National Salesmen’s Training Association 
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i ak 
Jacket—Full Color Hills’* comes into the running. 


“A book that will mould and make nations” 


THE WINNING OF 
BARBARA WORTH 


Illustrations by Cootes 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.30 Net 


@ New York World —1t is a romance 
pure and simple—a romance not of love 
alone but of human struggle, of con- 
tending human passions, of national de- 
velopment. : 
@ Cleveland Plain Dealer—‘*The Call- 
ing of Dan Matthews” was a fine tale, 
“The Shepherd of the Hills’? was an 
inspiration. And now he sends us ‘“The 
Winning of Barbara Worth’”’—the best 
thing be has done so far * * a twentieth 
century epic. 
@ New York Times — President Roose- 
velt sent an urgent appeal to Congress 
to supply ways and means for the har- 
nessing of the bronco river * * * And it 
is but a little more than a year since 
President Taft sent another pressing 
message to Congress telling of the need 
of more money * * * Here is a novel 
right up to date in the affairs of that same “Imperial Valley,”’ with 
its story brimful of the things that have been happening there since 
the first far-seeing Westerner dreamed of the things that might be 
done with its desert sands. 


From the days of Shakespeare to the days of Harold Bell 
Wright the following record stands unique and alone: 
That gy F ore Vigorous Story 

f Pr 
Published *1903—530, 000 Copies Sold 


The Shepherd of layrl ong i A Ag ring Story 


HAROLD 
BELL WRIGHT 





Cover—Red and Gold 





Published 1907—975,000 Copies Sold 
The Calling of Dan Matthews—A Vital Story 
e 


The Ministry of Daily 
Published 1909—1,015,000 Copies Sold 


The Weekes od Barbara Wort—A Clean Story 
Ministry of Capi 
Pablished (August) 1 911—Nearly 7, Million Sold 
For Sale Wherever Books Are Sold 
Or by the Publishers—The Book Supply Company 
Our mé th catalog, 
Que manor catalor BOOK CATALOG FREE 
vertises books of all the publishers at big savings. Bibles, 
Periodicals, etc. Write usforittoday, Bargains onevery 
page. Books on all subjects. Hundreds of Fine Sets and Fine 
indi: for your library. Every book carried in stock. 


Orders filled promptly. Big savings. Catalog sent. post- 
age prepaid, free on request. , 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY 


Established 1895 Publishers and Booksellers 
E. W. REYNOLDS, President | 233-233 West Monroe St., CHICAGO 
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Make Money 


In Your Home Town 


We have a plan that has put 15,000 men on the road to 


prosperity. And hundreds of them have 


“arrived.” 


Are you interested in such a plan? 
We made it possible for these men to participate in the profits of the type- 


writer business, without assuming risks or sacrificing other interests. 


Most of 


them found their opportunity at their doors—vigh? in their own home towns. 
Best place in the world to make a beginning—where acquaintance is already 
established, and you know every inch of the ground. 


Printype—_— 


OLIVER 


Typewrit@r 


The Standard Visible Writer 


The success of Oliver Local Agents is mainly 
due to three things, viz.: 

1. The great reputation of The Oliver 
Typewriter. 

2. The waiting market. 

3. The active support which The 
Oliver Typewriter Company gives to 
every Local Agent. 

We have built up a Sales Force that is the 
wonder of America. 

A vast body of men, of invincible spirit, 
trained in practical salesmanship, whose record 
of achievement has never been equalled by any 
similar organization. 






(161) 


Men who have woz so consistently that success 
has beconie a fixed habit. 

Additional Local Agencies for The Oliver 
Typewriter are being established daily. 

Enlistments for service in our nation-wide 
Sales Force are being received by every mail. 

Plans are rapidly being worked out for open- 
ing up new territory. Hundreds of towns are 
on the list and will be assigned as fast as we 
find the right men. 

If you are alert for an opportunity to share 
in the profits of a great industry, send a letter 
direct to the Agency Department of The Oliver 
Typewriter Company. Tell us why. Local 
Agents may determine, each for himself, how 
much time they will devote to the agency. 


“Opportunity Book” 


Mailed on Request 


Send for this stirring book. It tells exactly what you 
want to know about the ‘‘Home-Town’’ 
eZ System, the Typewriter and the Key to the Treasury. 

Your communication will receive immediate attention 
when addressed to 


Plan, the Agency 


gency Department 


The Oliver Typewriter Company 
371 Oliver Typewriter Building, CHICAGO 














Tell your newsdealer: “Deliver this magazine to me cach month.” 
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HEARS CHURCH BELLS AFTER LONG DEAFNESS 


For the first time in years, this good lady, who has been deaf. hears the church bells. She 
is in ecstasy. Only this morning has she been able to hear the prattle of her grandchildren 
and the voice of her daughter. Twenty-three years ago she first found herself becom- 
ing deaf, and, despite numerous remedies. medical advice, hearing devices and specialists” 
treatments, she found it more and more difficult to hear. Of late years she was harassed 
by peculiar noises in the head, which added to her misery. At last she was told of a book 
which explains how to regain perfect hearing without costly apparatus or drugs. She got 
this book and learned how to quickly become freed from deafness and head-noises. Ob- 
serve her delight in this hypothetical illustration! Any reader of this publication who 
desires to obtain one of these books can do so free of cost by merely writing to the author, Dr. 
George E. Coutant, 195 C, Station E, New York, N. Y. He will be pleased to mailit promptly, 
postpaid, to anyone whose hearing is not good. This offer will bring joy to many homes. 
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CHAPTER I. 


AIRHAVEN is an anomaly, a new 
town in an old State. Northern- 
ers, Westerners, soldiers of for- 

tune, the disappointed, the hopeful, pil- 
grims, and wanderers, gathered to- 
gether during the last fifty years, and 
settled suddenly, as a flock of black- 
birds might, by the James River, mak- 
ing a strange colony among those 
known to history, despised among its 
neighbors. 

The pine forests outlying begin to 
show the encroaching spirit. Here and 
there one comes upon clearings, a tiny 
house—one room or two or three with 
a big chimney—a pigpen and a cow, a 
well or cistern, a small garden wrested 
from the wilderness by toil. 

As the clearing grows, larger fruit 
trees are planted, and by and by it is 
a farm. Ugly little sawmills eat their 
way among the giant trees, the wood- 
man’s ax is devastating far and wide; 
and yet one has a sense of primal 
things, of virgin soil and deep, cool, 
quiet places. 

The warm Virginia sun makes vege- 
tation flourish, and in April young 
green floods the land as though spring 
had been dammed, and irresistible, had 
burst the gates to overwhelm the world. 


3 


The dogwood blossoms interlace, tree 
touching tree, a white veil waiting 
bridal while the new-stirring earth 
heart dreams of harvests not yet sown. 
The sad Judas tree weeps purple tears, 
the holly stands, an angry green, clan- 
nish, in sullen groups that will not meet 
the light birches and the parvenu 
spruce growth; and where the houses 
are, the languid, pale wistaria falls 
down like violet rain; and over all the 
pine trees rise—high—higher—keeping 
all their green until they break in 
brave, dark plumes against the sky. 

The town is a group of houses scat- 
tered along one road that lies from the 
Old Mansion, back on Chipoaks Creek, 
straight to the river, and is crossed by 
two smaller ones. Uneven paths run 
out in every way, half-broken highways 
leading through the trees no-whither, 
crossed, and recrossed, and winding so 
that only one who knows his way may 
find direction there. This is its story. 

When the war passed, like a tornado, 
over hearts and homes, the Old Man- 
sion stood untenanted, almost un- 
claimed; for the heirs, Far West, had ° 
little interest; and the place was sold 
at auction to an adventurous Yankee 
of small sentiment, who promptly rec- 
ognized the situation, and parceled out 
the land—timber, brush, and farm all 
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Overgrown with vegetation of the long 
neglected years—into building lots, 
small farms, all the list of the success- 
ful land agent. Thither flocked, as the 
advertisement went wide alluring, high 
hearts and dreams of plenty, to find 
toil and sorrow waiting. Every foot of 
land is wrested from the sullen fist of 
nature, and the few fertile farms cry 
out of weary hearts and hands that won 
them. 

A few, stout-hearted, lived that first 
struggle through; some from inborn 
tenacity of purpose and the health that 
made it possible, and some because they 
had invested all and simply had no 
other thing to do; but half-cleared 
land, deserted, quickly covers with new 
growth, and wrecked, empty cabins tell 
pathetic tales to who may read their 
meaning. 

Along the little streets the forest has 
been conquered. Smooth lawns lie tame 
under discipline, and the riot of fruit 
and flower has been brought into co- 
herence in straight-lined orchards and 
tidy gardens. The sense of order 
startles one into consciousness of the 
human touch, which is forgotten in the 
forest lying north, and west, and south. 
Eastward the river lies, low-banked, 
with sandy shore, broad, brown, treach- 
erous, with an undercurrent like the 
sea, mother of sudden storms. 


A chilling rain fell slowly, so min- 
gled with heavy mists that the doctor's 
umbrella seemed useless, for drops of 
moisture formed on his shoulders un- 
der its ineffectual shelter, and his face 


was wet. He came from a sick child, 
sad-hearted in the consciousness of fu- 
tile skill. The mother’s eyes, as she 
asked what he could not give, flowed 
into and became an integral part of his 
discomfort, and the medicine case he 
carried, epitome of human skill, wrest- 
ed from disease itself to fight with 
death, mocked at the trial and sacrifice 
of learning come to the point where 
learning had no power. Moist, heavy 
clay clung to his feet, and when he 
came to the board walk he paused to 
scrape his shoes on its edge, shaking 
himself like a big dog. 


Linden Avenue is the main thorough- 
fare, taking its name from three great 
trees in the roadway at the point where 
the street is crossed by a highway run- 
ning parallel with the river. From the 
Old Mansion, back on Chipoaks Creek, 
it lies, and its length to the yellow 
James is paved irregularly with tar, 
cinders, or boards, as the property 
owners elect. In front of the “big 
store” cement stone gives firm footing 
for a little way. Doctor Nelson saw 
the light from two large lamps in the 
window there, making sharp lines 
against the shadows that hung low upon 
the earth. 

The little town was still, and here 
and there a light shone in the window 
of some smaller house. He could hear 
Mrs. Babbit calling Leah, and the child’s 
shrill voice rang, answering. She had 
been sent to the store for a box of yeast 
cakes. 

“Evening, doctor,” she said, passing, 
and he said “Good evening, Leah,” very 
gently, but as a man who does not know 
he is speaking. 

A door burst open at his left, and 
out into the night a man reeled, shrink- 
ing from the weather as a dog might, 
kicked from the warmth within. Men 
laughed to see him go, and lifted half- 
drained glasses from the bar to drink 
again, perhaps to the time they should 
follow, and unmirthfully a gay song 
tried to hide the soiled, dull horror of a 
place where only the unwise went in, 
and they came out despairing. He 
heard “Mis’ Babbit” call again: “Oh, 
Leah! Leah!” And the child’s shrill 
voice rang, answering: “I’m comin’, 
maw!” And yet there were little feet 
that would run no more as Leah’s ran 
—were they better still? 

Doctor Nelson had never grown so 
used to death that he could leave the 
presence without awe. He was the 
physician called, to whom the calling 
gave a tenderness almost maternal, and 
he owned the heart of the healer, which 
was not the man, but the inner soul of 
the man, and stronger. 

A sudden odor of syringa blossoms 
in a near-by yard came to him, and the 
rain began to fall more heavily, cut- 
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ting the mist. The flowers and the 
chilling air—the little, swift feet and the 
little, cold hands—and up in a tree as he 
passed a daring whippoorwill braved 
the storm, and shrilled his plaintive 
note. He heard the unsteady footsteps 
of the drunken man grow fainter, and 
he waited to see Leah reach the light 
her mother held in the doorway. 

These were his children, and he held 
them all in grave, embracing care. He 
thought with a touch of anxiety of the 
home to which the reeling man was go- 
ing, and of that other home he had just 
left with a sudden question which he 
as quickly put aside. 

“Of course the good Lord knows,” 
he told himself. “It’s all right some 
way.” 

He turned from the avenue to a 
smaller street that ran across, and he 
saw his own light shining from his 
office window. Mrs. Seery, who was 
his housekeeper, stood in the door as he 
entered. 

“You’re wanted to the Mansion, doc- 
tor,” she said. “I'll keep your supper 
hot. I reckon it’s Mis’ Warren. She 
looks kind of peaked.” 

The doctor drew up his broad shoul- 
ders, breathing deep. 

“All right,” he said, and turned from 
the comforting light and warmth with- 
in. 2 
He was very weary and depressed. 
The mother’s eyes haunted him. 

Thick night had settled on the town, 
between the houses the roads were 
quite dark. As he came near the Man- 
sion, a great light that hung over the 
gate flooded the way with a radiance 
that dazzled him. 

The Old Mansion changed hands 
frequently. Attracted by the beauty of 
its situation and the glory of its gar- 
dens, a long line of strangers from the 
North came to Fairhaven, thinking to 
find there something of the old pleasant 
ways that make Virginia homes tradi- 
tional. Great, white columns hold the 
high roof over broad piazzas, wide 
doors open upon hospitable halls, and 
over all the sunny, open rooms there 
hangs the ghostly memory of happier 
days; but every one who comes to lift 


the broken thread finds the old fabric 
ruined. Whatever weaving may be 
done must be new-patterned after 
newer ways. In Virginia it is not of it. 

Here, through the great pines, lie 
roads that lead to Shirley, Brandon, 
Eastover ; all about are clannish settle- 
ments refusing to remember old, or 
make new ties, and “Yankees” quickly 
learn their place outside the charm. 

Fairhaven is all new. Her people 
lack the grace of conquered folk, re- 
membering their old pride. They have 
come uninvited, insolent in lack of rev- 
erence and unheard-of dreams of 
change and progress—and they “spoil 
the niggers.” Various industries are 
set up in Fairhaven, property is cheap, 
and speculators come and go; but signs 
nailed on the trees along the forest 
highway are pulled down or riddled 
with shot, and marked with bitter 
scorn. Touched, as one needs be who 
lingers long enough, with the languor 
of the South, the Fairhaven people are 
more like the provincial New Yorker 
or New Englander without the leaven 
bred of a great city near. The only 
Southerners who come are not of the 
aristocracy—the Simmonses—the Per- 
kins—kind and worthy people, but not 
of the breed that used to fill the cor- 
ridors of the Old Mansion. 

Mrs. Warren’s companion met Doc- 
tor Nelson. She was a colorless gen- 
tlewoman, whom he had met before in 
the village streets. She greeted him 
civilly. 

“Mrs. Warren is very nervous,” she 
explained. ‘She has suffered from 
long strain and shock. It’s more that 
really than anything physical. I hope 
you can make her more comfortable.” 

He bowed without speaking. She 
led him into the living room, a long 
apartment with many windows all 
closely veiled now by thick curtains. 
The room was brilliantly lighted, there 
were many lamps, and some candles 
burned faintly beside them. 

Mrs. Warren sat in a low chair near 
the open fire. She rose as he entered, a 
slim, graceful creature, very kind, but 
without any trace of interest in face 
or voice. 
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“T’m afraid we've called you from 
our dinner, doctor,” she said, indicat- 
ing a chair for him. ; 

He did not tell her that they dined 
at noon in Fairhaven. A great pity for 
her stirred him. She felt the magnet- 
ism of his gaze, and smiled at him. 

“You have come to minister to a 
mind diseased,” she said, “a thankless 
task, I am afraid.” 

His silence was not rude; neither of 
the two women misunderstood him; 
there was a great strength about the 
man. When he did speak, it was not 
to ask her any -question, but to tell her 
simply of the woman he had just left. 
Her blue eyes filled with tears as he 
spoke, and Miss Watson, the com- 
panion, tried to stop him, but he stilled 
her with a motion of his hand. He 
could not have told why he instinctively 
spoke of the child; Mrs. Warren’s 
black dress might have meant anything. 
He told of the poor mother, to whom 
life was endless toil, without hope now. 

“We always say money doesn’t help,” 
he said, “but I don’t think that is so. 


This woman can’t get away to other 
scenes ; she can’t even put up the simple 
little stone she would like over her 


child’s grave. She has a husband and 
a stepson who are not really unkind, 
but are not used to considering women 
very much. She doesn’t speak English 
very well. Do you know German?” 

Mrs. Warren nodded. She seemed 
frightened. Miss Watson was palpa- 
bly uneasy, moving restlessly in her 
chair. For a minute they could all hear 
the little clock ticking on the mantel 
over the fire. Mrs. Warren was trem- 
bling. She caught her breath, waiting 
for the doctor’s next words, but he did 
not speak again. He seemed to be wait- 
ing for her. 

“You know she said at last, 
very softly, and as if it were an effort 
for her to speak at all. “You know—I 
haven’t—I haven’t been out at all. Since 
I came to Fairhaven I have not—felt 
—like—seeing any one.” 

He smiled into her eyes. She clasped 
her little hands upon her breast. 

“Do you think,” she asked; “do 
you think—I—ought—to go to her?” 


” 


“Tf you had lost your child,” he said 
to her, ‘“‘and were in a strange land, and 
poor, and very lonely, how would you 
feel?” 

The fear and pain he saw upon her 
face were better to his trained vision 
than the vague, empty hopelessness he 
had seen there when he came in. She 
rose, and stood before him. 

“T have lost my child,” she said, and 
her voice grew very clear, “and my 
hope and my faith—in a strange— 
world.” 

Miss Watson watched her, alarmed 
and helpless, a kind, impotent woman. 
Doctor Nelson did not speak, and after 
a moment’s silence Mrs. Warren turned 
to him, standing erect, her chin lifted, 
her eyes burning with some strange 
fire. 

“When shall I go?” she asked. 

“T will come for you in the morn- 
ing, about ten o’clock,” he said. 

He left a medicine that would insure 
a quiet night for her. She watched 
him go with a strange, new reluctance, 
and he stopped in the shadow beyond 
the light over the gate, holding to him- 
self for a minute the memory of the 
room and her presence. He was him- 
self excited, stirred to a point he did 
not understand. 

Mrs. Seery had left his supper spread 
on the table for him—bread and but- 
ter, and a little dish of cold meat, with 
a baked potato on the back of the 
kitchen stove, and hot water ready for 
his tea, which he made for himself 
with the dexterity of a man who is 
much alone. 

One or two people came into his 
office in the evening, and his day closed 
in the accustomed way. He woke the 
next morning with a curious, stirring 
sense of anticipation. 

He was so accustomed to his loneli- 
ness that he did not often realize it, 
and he was very busy. He was not 
self-conscious or self-analytical, but the 
thought that he was to see Mrs. War- 
ren pleased him, and he_ hurried 
through his usual tasks, and called for 
her promptly at the hour he had sug- 
gested. Miss Watson came out to meet 
him. 
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“IT suppose it’s all right,” she said 
nervously. “I’m sure I hope it is, but 
I can't help being afraid.” 

“There are no burdens so heavy as 
those that are not mentioned,” he said 
slowly. “I think open hysteria is safer 
than silence of this sort.” 

Both ceased speaking as Mrs. War- 
ren came out to them. The old horse 
and cart seemed suddenly very shabby 
to John Nelson. He wondered why he 
had not long ago bought a new robe, 
and resolved to speak at once to Moses 
about cleaning the carriages. 

She did not seem to notice anything 
amiss. He did not say much to her, 
and his silence soothed her. Once he 
called her attention to the mass of 
shaded purple violets that carpeted the 
roadside, once she smiled as she heard 
the quail calling close to the road as 
they passed. 

He left her at the door of a little 
cabin standing in a half-cleared gar- 
den, and he was so unused to thinking 
of himself that he did not know how his 
mind was filled with her as he drove 
up and down the road, and waited for 
her reappearing. It seemed to him that 
she stayed a long time. 

When she came out, he saw she had 
been weeping, but she smiled at him 
bravely. The rough, awkward mother 
clung to her hand. They were strangely 
unlike, these two women who under- 
stood one another. . 

She did not speak to him until they 
were nearly at home again, and then: 
“T think I understand,” she said. 

The doctor looked out over the little 
town. 

“These people need so much,” he 
said. ‘Not money—there are few very 
poor—but the kind of thing you can 
give them.” 


CHAPTER II. 


“T think it’d be reel nice if he should 
take a fancy to Maria Terwilliger.” 

“Why, Mis’ Pearsall!” 

“Well, I dunno why you're sayin’ 
“Why, Mis’ Pearsall!’ to me. I said I 
think it’d be a good thing if he should 
take a fancy to Maria Terwilliger, an’ 


I do, too. Good fer Maria! An’ I 
don’ know but it’d be sort of good fer 
him an’ them four childern.” 

“Ah didn’t know Maria was thinkin’ 
about gettin’ married,” remarked the 
youngest Simmons girl, with her soft, 
Southern voice and _ untranslatable 
vowels. 

Pompadours had reached Fairhaven, 
and Laura Simmons boasted the high- 
est one in the neighborhood, to the 
great disapproval of Mrs. Pearsall, who 
maintained unassailably that “if the 
Lord had ’a’ meant Laura Simmons to 
hev a tremenjus bump on atop o’ her 
head He’d ’a’ put it there Hisself.” She 
regarded that late descendant of the 
charms of a bygone siren with a bale- 
ful eye as she replied, not without sat- 
isfaction in the opportunity: 

“Them’s the kind gennally does get 
married, Laura. Them that’s thinkin’ 
about it eternal sometimes takes it out 
in thinkin’.”’ 

“But don’t you think,” interposed 
Mrs. Winterbourne, remembering that 
peacemakers are among the blessed, 
“it'd be sort of better to have him mar- 
ry some younger person? Some one 
with jest a mite more style than Maria? 
Not but what Maria’s the salt o’ the 
earth, an’ all that, but a minister’s wife, 
you know—seems if she’d ought to look 
some’s if we paid his salery regular.” 

“Tt seems to me,” said Mrs. Wil- 
liams, with the sharp speech of the 
Western woman, and the manner of 
one who settles a question rather than 
expresses a personal opinion, “that if 
he’s goin’ to marry any one he’d better 
pick out some one that can symper- 
thize with his writin’. Sermons is aw- 
ful hard work, an’ a wife that could 
put in a line now an’ again ’u’d be a 
dretful comfort.” 

Her broad r’s contrasted strangely 
with the slurred speech of the woman, 
who answered in almost a negro’s voice, 
wonderfully sweet in tone. 

“Some laike Miranda, Mis’ Wil- 
liams?” she questioned. 

Mrs. Williams snorted. 

“No,” she replied. “I ain’t in no 
hurry to get red o’ my girls!” 

“No,” said little Miss Tompkins 
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heartily, “you 
liams.”’ 

For a minute there seemed to be elec- 
tricity in the air, and then Mrs. Pear- 
sall came to the rescue. 

“Of course,” she said, “seein’ he’s 
only jest got here, there’s no tellin’ who, 
he will take a fancy to, but when there’s 
a widower around with only four chil- 
dern, it must seem to some woman as 
though Providence had sent him. See- 
in’s Mame Wilson give up, I think 
mebby Maria’s got a chanst.” 

A few chairs were drawn nearer the 
speaker. A few shapeless missionary 
garments waved for a minute, while 
their creators settled in comfortable 
listening attitudes, and Miss Tompkins 
plunged into the question. 

“Does anybody know what it was all 
about? I heard it was her election 
cake. Of course we don't want to talk 
about nobody, an’ we're all Mis’ Wil- 
son’s friends, an’ all that, but it don’t 
do no harm to say what everybody 
knows, an’ she is dretful proud of her 
election cake, an’ won't give the receet 
to nobody. She says it’s the receet her 
gran’mother used to use way up in 
Connet’cut ever so long ago. Some one 
had ought to told him to admire it.” 

“He was up there to tea night be- 
fore las’. He’d jest come, an’ the Wil- 
sons grabbed him right offen the train.” 
Mrs. Pearsall rolled a sweet morsel un- 
der her tongue, and proceeded: “An’ 
while they was all to supper, she says 
to him: ‘I dunno what’s the matter 
with my election cake,’ she says, like 
that ; ‘it ain’t what it had ought to be,’ 
she says. ‘I dunno what’s got into my 
bakin’ this week.’ An’ what does he 
do but push back his plate—’twas one 
o’ them lavander sprigs that belonged 
to Lem’s gran’mother. She sets a store 
by ’em, an’ always uses ’em fer com- 
pany, but I’d ruther hev a new set my- 
self. He pushes back his plate, an’ 
says: ‘Then I'd better not partake,’ 
he says; ‘I hev to be dretful careful 
what I put into my stummick.’ So 
she’s goin’ over to the ’Piscopals.” 

“For land’s sake!” ejaculated Mrs. 
Simmons softly. ‘Mos’ laikely he 
thought she was tellin’ the truth.” 


ain’t been, Mis’ Wil- 


“That’s what I say,” said Mrs. 
Pearsall, “but she won't hev nothin’ 
but that he done it apurpose. Of 
course Mame’s dretful disappointed. 
They had it all fixed about him an’ 
Mame before he come, only he didn’t 
know about it. Yes, they’re goin’ over 
to the ’Piscopals.” 

“She won’t have nothin’ to say 
there,” said Miss Tompkins. ‘Mis’ 
Manners has it all her own way—sew- 
in’ soci’ty, missionary, an’ all. Mis’ 
Davis bein’ so kind of peaked an’ 
minchin’ all time.” 

“It seems to me,” remarked Mrs. 
Peters, “that if I was Mis’ Davis, I’d 
find out what was the matter with me, 
an’ get over it. It’s dretful incon- 
venient fer the ’Piscopals havin’ the 
minister’s wife sick all time. If I’m 
a-goin’ to be sick, I want to know 
what’s the matter with me.” 

“IT. dunno what difference that 
makes.” Mrs. Williams’ broad r’s 
rolled ‘into the conversation in battle 
array. “When I come to die, I dunno’s 
I care if everybody in Fairhaven knows 
what I’m a-dyin’ of or not. Folks ain’t 
goin’ around up there with ‘typhoid’ 
or ‘fell offen a house’ wrote all over 
’em, an’ if it don’t make no difference 
there it hadn’t ought to here, I say. We 
are given too much to care about the 
names of things.” 

“Ain’t it funny?” said Mrs. Winter- 
bourne, who always found it possible to 
be sentimental. ‘Our new minister is a 
widow man, an’ now if Mis’ Davis 
should be took worse an’ die, the ’Pis- 
copals wouldn’t have a wife neither. 
Seems’s if it had ought to draw us to- 
gether.” 

“S’pose Mis’ Davis got well?” in- 
quired Mrs. Williams indignantly. “She 
ain’t so terrible sick, anyway. I say, 
let them keep to their ways, an’ I’ll keep 
to mine. I don’t hold none with candles, 
nor images, nor them that bows down 
to ’em.” 

“It seems queer not to hev a minis- 
ter’s wife in the tem’prance soci’ty. 
Mis’ Davis don’t hardly ever get to go.” 

“The Methodists are doin’ all the 
temp’rance work, anyhow,” declared 
Mrs. Pearsall. ‘“Mis’ Temple’s a good 
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pres’dent, I'll say that fer her, but when 
it comes to gettin’ any work done, why, 
she appoints a committee o’ Meth’- 
dists.” 

“She’d better put Mis’ Manners on 
some o’ her committees. That there 
son 0’ hers ” began Mrs. Williams. 

“Now, Mis’ Williams,” interrupted 
Mrs. Pearsall, “everybody knows Mis’ 
Manners feels jest’s bad about Tom’s 
anybody can. I think we’d ought to 
pray for her.” 

A sympathetic 
around them. 

Laura Simmons, who was a flighty 
creature and disinclined to long seams 
in the cause of missions, had been wan- 
dering about the room, playing with a 
pile of music on the little organ and 
prying into the hymn books, in failure 
of finding more interesting literature. 
As she stood by a window now, her 
attitude changed a little, and her fingers 
strayed, with certain approving pats, to 
the pile of hair that threatened per- 
petual avalanche upon her forehead. 

“Ah certainly believe Mr. Tubbs is 
comin’ in heah,” she remarked. 

Several of the women touched their 
hair or some part of their dress; one 
or two applied themselves with greater 
diligence to their seams; most of them 
changed their positions a little; and a 
few giggles and small screams came 
from one corner of the room as some 
one grew playful. A flutter, like a light 
breeze, swept over the group. 

Mr. Tubbs entered rather shyly. He 
was a New Englander, with the re- 
serve of the rural type. He had come 
South for his health, and had been 
given Fairhaven as his first charge un- 
der the Virginia Conference. 
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“You will find a good many 
Northerners there,” he had been told. 

He was looking for one of his own 
kind as his glance went about the room, 
but fate sent his eyes to Laura Sim- 
mons, who was pretty with a grace of 
which even her outrageous coiffure 
could not rob her. 

He _ addressed 
Pearsall. 

“T am greatly interested in all the 
work of the church,” he said conven- 
tionally, “and I don’t forget the ladies’ 
societies. You are doing a good work 
here.” 

“An’ a lot of it Laura Simmons has 
done,” whispered Miss Tompkins, who 
had observed the new minister’s eyes, 
but Mrs. Pearsall was unconscious. 

“We do what we kin,” she replied 
briskly. “I’m only sorry more of our 
ladies isn’t out, but bein’ cleanin’ time, 
it’s bad.” 

“Indeed!” said Mr. Tubbs. 

He looked about a little helplessly at 


himself to Mrs. 
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the garments lying in various stages of 
completion, and seemed to wait an- 
other subject for conversation. 

“How do you like Fairhaven?” in- 
quired Mrs. Winterbourne. 

“A beautiful spot,” he answered, 
with enthusiasm. ‘A veritable garden. 
I have just come from the Mansion.” 

“The Mansion’s most always ’Pisco- 
pal,” remarked Mrs. Pearsall. 

“Mrs. Warren was near the gate as 
I went by,” explained Mr. Tubbs, “and 
when I spoke to her of the beauty of 
the place she offered to show me the 
gardens. She said she had not met any 
of the Fairhaven people yet, but hoped 
to know you all as she grew stronger.” 

Some of the women exchanged 
glances at this announcement. Former 
owners of the Mansion had been more 
or less friendly to the Fairhaven folk, 
but since Mrs. Warren had come the 
gates had been closed most of the time, 
and few of the village people had even 
seen her. The women were putting on 
their light wraps, and Mr. Tubbs went 
out of the chapel with them. 


“T’m reel sorry Maria Terwilliger 
wa’ant out,” said Mrs. Pearsall, as she 
walked with Mr. Tubbs. “I think you'll 


like Maria. She’s neat’s a pin.” 

Mr. Tubbs’ eyes strayed to Laura 
Simmons’ pompadour, which rose to 
majestic heights under her pert hat. 

“Ah!” he said. “Another young 
lady ?” 

Mrs. Pearsall replied cautiously. She 
had not followed Mr. Tubbs’ gaze, and 
was unconscious of the pompadour and 
its attendant charms. 

“Maria ain’t to say young,” she ven- 
tured carefully. ‘“She’s kind of a 
maiden lady.” 


CHAPTER III. 


Doctor Nelson saw Mrs. Warren fre- 
quently after that first day, and he 
learned from other sources that she had 
visited Frau Krause more than once 
and to some purpose. She had discov- 
ered that the German woman could do 
exquisite needlework, like so many Eu- 
ropean peasants, and she had given her 
orders with a promise of liberal pay- 


ment; enough, indeed, to excuse the 
woman from field work in the eyes of 
her husband and son. Mrs. Warren 
thought she could find a market for this 
work in some Northern and Western 
cities, and had promised to provide the 
first materials, 

Mrs. Warren consulted Doctor Nel- 
son about buying horses after she had 
found the roads too bad for motor cars. 
He watched her closely, fearing over- 
exertion in this sudden change of mood. 
Miss Watson fluttered around her like 
a disturbed sparrow. 

Doctor Nelson was called to Rich- 
mond for a day or two, and returned 
in time to keep his promise to Mrs. 
Temple that he would speak at the tem- 
perance meeting planned by the wom- 
en’s society as a prelude to the coming 
election day, when the question of lo- 
cal option was to be presented to Fair- 
haven. ; 

Doctor Nelson took the “short cut” 
from the avenue to the schoolhouse, 
which stands overfield alone. A path 
was worn across the meadow where the 
white forget-me-nots shone white un- 
der the white moon and were crowded 
close by early violets. In the trees be- 
yond the whippoorwills sang shrilly. 

The schoolhouse has two rooms with 
folding doors that may be opened wide, 
making it all one when that is needed. 

A row of lamps along the wall 
gleamed dimly as he entered, and a 
faint odor of smoke and kerosene min- 
gled with the perfume of the blossoms 
every one was wearing—syringa, nar- 
cissus, and lilacs. A last wave of prep- 
aration fluttered over the assembly; 
whispers that grew faint, and rose 
again, and ceased; laughter somewhere, 
quickly hushed, a little stir of expec- 
tancy. 

There was a platform at one end of 
the room, built out uncertainly, and bal- 
anced at one side by a small organ, and 
the other by a table bearing a lamp, 
and a pitcher of water, and two glasses. 

Dora Temple played the organ. Dora 
would have been pretty if she had not 
been round-shouldered. She had a face 
like beautiful music, but she never 
knew when her choir got off the key. 
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Mrs. Temple was the president of 
the Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union. She rose now to preside—a 
portly woman clad in a close-fitting 
black gown with the inevitable flowers 
pinned upon her breast. She bore her- 
self with an important manner, which 


contrasted strangely with her trembling: 


voice when she gave out the hymn. 

“We will open our meeting,” she an- 
nounced, in quavering tones, “by sing- 
ing ‘Cold Water for Me.’” 

Doctor Nelson found himself sorry 
for her, and a little impatient, too. 

“She'd die before she would let any 
one else run this,’ he reflected. “I 
hope she'll call on me first.” 

He was in sympathy with the meet- 
ing, but his work had accumulated dur- 
ing his absence, and he grudged the 
time. 

Confidence and embarrassment were 
mixed in Mrs. Temple’s manner as the 
choir took up the strain. Fresh-faced 
and sweet they rose, singing variously, 
here and there a voice in the audience 
joining the chorus. 


Dora Temple wore a_bright-blue 


dress, fantastically trimmed, and her 
pride in it was evident. Dora’s per- 
sonality was touched with vanity, a 
shade she never lost. 

While they were singing, Mrs. War- 
ren and Miss Watson came into the 
room. Doctor Nelson saw Mrs. War- 
ren’s eyes sweep the poor, bare rooms 
with interest newly born. He felt at 
once the wish to have her pleased, and 
the desire to protect these simple folk 
from all misunderstanding. They were 
real, the thing they fought was real. 
No one knew this better than he knew 
it. How would they seem to this 
strange, graceful woman who was so 
unlike them? 

She saw him, and smiled, with a little, 
friendly gesture that sent all his pulses 
rioting. 

After the hymn was ended, Dora 
lingered for a minute bending over the 
keys like the conventional pictures of 
Saint Cecelia. The president arose 
again in panoply of power, and once 
more her voice refused to join her pres- 
ence. 


“Will Mr. Tubbs please lead us in 
prayer?” she murmured, and Mr. 
Tubbs arose, and looked over an as- 
sembly strange to him, with deepening 
interest. 

Among the voices here he caught his 
own New England speech, the soft, 
slurred syllables of the South tongue, 
and the burring articulation of the 
Western States. Here were men with 
eyes that had looked on want, and 
hands that had met bitter toil for scant 
reward. A woman who sat near him 
wore at her throat some barbs of ex- 
quisite old lace, but her dress was poor 
and coarse. He felt a great pity for 
these people sweep from his heart, and 
he prayed fervently. 

Doctor Nelson was grateful for the 
dignity he gave to the occasion. He 
wanted Mrs. Warren to understand 
what it was all about. There was much 
drunkenness in Fairhaven, and these 
people were trying honestly to meet and 
help the situation. 

Mrs. Temple rose again. She had 
wanted to be there, she would be proud 
of having been there, but the actual 
moment was full of terror for her, as 
it would have been for her more timid 
neighbors. She read a brief address, 
of which only a few words could be 
heard in the back of the room where 
the young men sat. There was a little 
movement among them, a shuffling of 
feet, and clearing of. throats, reproved 
by their elders with glance and frown. 
Mrs. Temple’s voice broke and rose 
again, hurrying to the end, and the 
whippoorwills in the trees outside 
cried as though they were calling for 
some one in the room. 

Then an old man stood up. Bob 
Perkins, every one knew him. He was 
clothed with the dignity of truth, 
touched by the tragedy of literal cir- 
cumstance, and in his speech, dull as it 
was and obvious, there ran the chord to 
hold attention that the man had seen 
the depth and risen. It was not in very 
good taste. He confessed in the curi- 
ous pride of having sinned, but the tem- 
perance lesson told, and the room was 
still before him. 


As the old man rambled on, Doctar 
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Nelson stirred uneasily in his chair. He 
was seeing it all through alien eyes, 
hearing in the fear of being bored or 
, misunderstood. He tried to thrust the 
mood from him. He asked himself 
impatiently what difference it made if 
Amy Warren did think this meeting 
queer and dull. These were his peo- 
ple, and he loved them. 

Then Deacon Peters rose, old, kind, 
and slow. He laid his hand upon the 
curly head of a small boy who sat near 
him. 

“Nice boy, isn’t he?” 
Peters. 

The child looked up, startled. Dea- 
con Peters went on speaking: 

“Pretty boy. His mother loves him. 
We've got a school for him, and a 
teacher for him. We give him toys and 
candy. We'll see that he gets work by 
and by to earn his daily bread. But 
who’s going to save his soul? Is the 
saloonkeeper looking out for that? Is 
the rum seller getting teachers for him, 
and work for him, and telling him 


said Deacon 


about the glorious kingdom of the Lord 


Almighty? What’s the saloonkeeper 
doing? Is he getting rich? Are the 
people who frequent the saloon getting 
rich? Are they getting rich in money? 
Are they getting rich in the wisdom of 
God? Are we alive, my brethren, and 
my sisters, to the train of sorrows that 
is poured into the drunkard’s cup? Are 
we aware that to-night, as we are talk- 
ing about it, hundreds of boys, just as 
promising as this one, just as good, 
just as much loved, are going down to 
a hopeless, Godless, drunkard’s grave?” 

“T ain’t,” said the youngster, wrig- 
gling under Deacon Peters’ hand, very 
red and very mad. “TI ain’t not.” 

The old man smiled down on him. 

“T hope you’re not,” he said. “God 
grant you'll let the stuff alone!” He 
sat down. 

Doctor Nelson leaned forward, try- 
ing to catch Mrs. Temple’s eyes, but 
they were elsewhere. 

Frank Pelham rose. 

“T wan’ to say,” he began noisily, 
“that I am on the side o’ temp’rance. 
I wan’ to say I’m agin’ the saloon. I 
wan’ to say I’m fer no licence. I wan’ 


to say there ain’t never a drop o’ the 
stuff passed my lips, an’ with the help 
o’ God, there never won't. I wan’ to 
say I think every man an’ every wom- 
an in this here place had ought to set 
down an’ think, an’ then had ought to 
get up an’ say that he or she is on the 
side o’ temp’rance. I wan’ to say it’s 
a glor’us movement, an’ I wan’ to say 
that on ‘lection day my vote is a-goin’ 
to be cast to make a no-license place o’ 
this here town.” 

Doctor Nelson started to rise at this 
point, and would have spoken, but he 
was interrupted by Maria Terwilliger, 
who sat far front near the platform. 

“T can’t vote,” said Maria, “but I can 
talk.” 

“Nobody ain’t never said she can’t,” 
murmured Mrs. Pelham irreverently, 
“an’ if she onct gets started, nobody’ll 
get a chanst.” 

Mrs. Pearsall replied behind her fan. 

“T was hopin’ Maria wouldn’t get to 
talkin’ to-night,” she said; “I wanted 

But Maria continued. 

“If I could vote,” she said, “things 
’u'd be dif’runt.” 

“That's why we don’t want her to,” 
whispered one of the young men in the 
back of the room. “We ain’t sure we’d 
like her ways.” 

“TI wanter vote,” went on Maria, with 
the obsession of the average woman in 
temperance work. “I wanter go to a 
poll, an’ say how things had ought to 
be done.” 

“She might as well,” drawled Laura 
Simmons softly. “A right healthy poll 
would pay as much attention to her as 
we all do.” 

Mr. Tubbs smiled quickly, and 
watched the apple-blossom flush in 
Laura’s cheek deepen as Maria contin- 
ued her protest. 

“When the women o’ this here coun- 
try wakes up to the insults that is bein’ 
heaped onto ’em, when the women 0’ 
this here country wakes up to the fact 
that they are bein’ classed with idjuts, 
an’ paupers, an’ criminals, when the 
women o’ this here country rises in 
their might an’ shakes off the shackles 
o’ bondage, an’ goes out with a ballot 
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in each hand instead of a broom an’ a 
dishra € 

“A woman’s spear is to hum,” re- 
marked Frank Pelham positively. “A 
broom an’ a dishrag are her nat’ral 
weepons. A woman can’t vote. She 
ain’t got the brains.” 

Maria turned upon him with an eye 
suggesting personal violence. Mrs. 
Williams spoke from the other side of 
the room. 

“T dunno’s I ever went out any- 
wheres carryin’ a broom or a dishrag,” 
she remarked. “I ain’t customary to 
seein’ my neighbors carryin’ ’em to 
church or visitin’, I keep mine in the 
kitchen.” 

“Let us sing,” said Mrs. Temple 
firmly. “Let us sing ‘Yield Not to 
Temptation.’ ” 

The audience joined lustily, and the 
room rang with the refrain: 


“Each victory will help you 
Some other to win.” 


Maria Terwilliger subsided, and a 
calmer atmosphere prevailed. 

Doctor Nelson rose before the hymn 
was finished to be sure of speaking 
first. He spoke with the clearness of a 
man who understands his subject. He 
was really telling Mrs. Warren what 
the meeting meant. Her eyes, fixed on 
his face with a new light in them, 
stirred him to unaccustomed feeling. 
He left the room when he had finished 
speaking, and as he went the choir sang 
again. He heard them as he crossed 
the field, inaccuracies of tone being 
softened by the distance: 


“The bird with a broken pinion 
Never will soar again.” 


The air lingered in his mind, and he 
found himself repeating the words to 
himself as he went. 

The meeting was unsettled after he 


left. A baby, restless in the heat and 
flutter of the rooms, began to fret and 
cry out. The air was heavy with the 
perfume of dying flowers, and people 
moved in their seats. 

Lemuel Wilson rose, the most pros- 
perous man in town, smug, sleek, self- 
satisfied. He had a slow, complacent 


speech, with undue attention to the di- 
vision of syllables. 

“The e-vil of strong drink, my 
friends,” he began, and wandered on 
into self-righteous preachment, during 
which the women gathered their light 
wraps together, and the young men 
slipped outside to wait for the girls to 
come down and join them. “And the 
end of these things is fin-al, and but 
two,” droned Lemuel Wilson, none too 
clearly, but well pleased with his 
peroration. 

Then they sang a closing hymn, and 
Mrs. Temple, having quite recovered 
her self-possession, descended from the 
rickety platform, and acknowledged 
greetings with bland condescension. 
She had found her voice, and attached 
a tone of patronage. She greeted Mrs. 
Warren and Miss Watson. 

“It was very good of you to come to 
our little meeting,” she said blandly. “I | 
hope you are interested in the work.” 

“T know very little about it,” replied 
Amy Warren sweetly, “but I have been 
very much interested in the meeting.” 

Mrs. Temple bowed a little and 
smiled, divided in opinion. She was 
pleased and flattered, but she did not 
know just what to think of a woman 
who confessed herself ignorant of “the 
work.” It seemed to savor of heathen- 
ism. 

Mrs. Wilson, excited by the promi- 
nence in which she found herself in- 
vested by her change of faith, was 
prominent in the social amenities that 
followed the meeting. The Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union was one 
of the few places where Episcopalian 
and Methodist met on a common plane. 
There are two churches in Fairhaven, 
and the Episcopalians are “society,” 
the Methodists being divided between 
those who admire and would emulate 
and those who affect to scorn. 

Upon her erstwhile coworkers in the 
church, Mrs. Wilson bestowed small 
favors of recognition, as one who had 
been away for a long time and barely 
remembered. They raged, but were 
quite helpless before her. Mr. Tubbs 
she neglected to see. Mrs. Pearsall was 
baffled, but sought opportunity for ar- 
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gument; Mrs. Simmons was lazy, and 
inclined to admire; Mrs. Winterbourne 
fussily attempted to make peace. 

Without understanding the byplay, 
Mrs. Warren was both interested and 
entertained. She caught snatches of 
conversation that made her wish to un- 
derstand more. 

“Mis’ Davis ain’t out to-night,” said 
Mrs. Winterbourne to Mrs. Wilson, in 
an effort to be agreeable. Mrs. Warren 
knew that Mrs. Davis was the Episco- 
pal clergyman’s wife. 

“No,” replied Mrs. Wilson sadly; 
“she’s in very poor health. We're very 
anxious about her.” 

Mrs. Pearsall laid her hand on Mrs. 
Warren’s arm. 

“Will you listen at that?” she ex- 
claimed bitterly. ‘She ain’t been ’Pis- 


copal more’n a week an’ she’s puttin’ 
on airs because the minister’s wife’s 
sick.” 
“How strange,” said Mrs. Warren. 
The girls came slowly down to the 
door where the young men waited. It 


was like a well-conducted drill. The 
girls held virgin eyelids down. They 
fell into couples silently. A little far- 
ther out where the path was lost in 
shadow, voices began to be heard, 
laughter and calling from group to 
group. 

Only once did Mrs. Temple‘s com- 
placency falter. She watched Dora go 
down to the doorway with the rest, and 
saw Tom Manners join her. Quick 
mother love and fear flashed out, anx- 
iety she could not quite conceal. Mrs. 
Pearsall saw it. 

“It’s a pity about Dora goin’ with 
Tom Manners,” she said to Miss 
Perkins. 

“Well, it won’t hurt him none to get 
to a temp’rance meetin’,” replied that 
lady. 
Mrs. Warren was getting tired, and 
Miss Watson led her away. It was a 
long time since she had been so fully 
roused. 

“T forgot for a little while. I for- 
got,” she said. 

The old pain came back to her heart 
like a blow, but she was really tired, 
and this fatigue meant peaceful sleep. 


Mr. Tubbs had seen Mrs. Temple’s 
troubled eyes, and had waited a minute 
before speaking to her. Mrs. Pearsall, 
at his elbow, claimed his attention. 

“T want you should meet Maria Ter- 
williger,” she said. “She’s from up 
New York way; her an’ me both come 
from the Hudson Valley. Bein’s you’re 
from Connet’cut, we’re neighbors, so 
to speak.” 

“Oh, yes, indeed,” responded Mr. 
Tubbs, and turned to meet Maria, but 
that lady was unmindful of the com- 
ing honor, and withdrew, pursuing 
Frank Pelham and the question of a 
woman’s sphere. 

“She’ll come back,’ explained Mrs. 
Pearsall, disappointed. ‘Maria’s reel 
anxious to make your acquaintance.” 

Mr. Tubbs saw Laura Simmons 
make her way down to the door, a slim, 
lazy, graceful thing. A sleepy child es- 
caped his mother’s hand, and grasped at 
her dress as she went by. Laura smiled 
down at him, and rumpled his hair with 
a caressing hand. 

“Good night, honey,” she _ said. 
“Good night, Susie,” to another child 
who called to her. 

She looked back over her shoulder 
carelessly, and then went out of the 
room with a tall boy who had been 
waiting for her. 


CHAPTER IV. 


It was four weeks later that John 
Nelson stood with Mrs. Warren in the 
garden of the Old Mansion. The sweet 
cool that comes at evening after the hot 
May day enveloped them. Miss Wat- 
son sat on a low bench beyond the ter- 
race, bending over her book. She was 
an inveterate novel reader, and forgot 
the real world in fortunes of a mythical 
one. Doctor Nelson and Mrs. Warren 
walked back and forth along the nar- 
row, graveled walk at the edge of a 
green terrace that sloped to the quiet 
stream below. He was growing ac- 
customed to his evening dress, so long 
laid away in cedar and camphor. 

He had been thinking of himself as 
an old man, and now he had found, 
with a shock, that he was young, with 
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the pulse of youth’ and the eagerness 
and the hope. It seemed to him that 
the part of himself that was not used 
in Fairhaven had fallen asleep, to be 
wakened suddenly. He had been so 
busy and so interested in his work that 


he had not realized what he was miss-' 


ing. 

Thee before he had dined at the 
Mansion, in company with Mr. Tubbs 
and Mr. and Mrs. Davis. The Davises 
had been expected on this occasion, but 
as Doctor Nelson arrived a messenger 
had come saying that Mrs. Davis was 
ill again, and that they would not be 
able to come. Doctor Nelson was sur- 
prised at his own satisfaction when he 
learned he was the only guest. Mrs. 
Warren had seemed a little disturbed, 
he thought, but she recovered her poise 
at once. 

Excepting that morning when he had 
taken her to the stricken mother, they 
had never been alone together. He 
knew little of her history. She had 


lived in a small New England town be- 
fore her marriage, and her husband had 


taken her to New York. She had lost 
two children, and she had been very ill. 
He had not heard her husband men- 
tioned, and of late he had found him- 
self speculating what manner of man 
he had been. 

The air was heavy with the scent of 
roses and narcissus, evening primroses 
were opening their yellow hearts and 
pouring out their sweet. A whippoor- 
will sang in the trees, and Mrs. Warren 
raised her head with an answering 
smile for it. 

“As soon as the quails are still the 
whippoorwills begin,’ she said. “We 
always have music.” 

“T like them,” he said. 

“Yes?” Her reply was half a ques- 
tion. After a moment she spoke again. 

“When I first came I hated them. I 
couldn’t bear the twilight either. I had 
all the lamps lighted at the first shadow. 
I am stronger now. You have helped 
me, and I thank you.” 

“T am glad,” he said. She could not 
know how glad. And then: “It was 
a little like an operation,” he explained, 
smiling gravely. “There was a wound 


that had to be touched. If I was 
clumsy, you must remember I was 
working in the dark. I don’t know 
why I felt so sure that you had lost a 
child. Of course your black dress 
might have meant your husband.” 

She stopped at once, and raised her 
head with a gesture half alarmed. Her 
blue eyes flashed a strange, hot light 
upon him. He was sorry he had spoken. 
But it was not grief he saw in her white 
face. Her pale dress swept the grass 
as she stood back from him. It was a 
soft, purple thing she wore. He told 
himself that she was like the pale iris 
blooming behind where she stood. Her 
little hands hung empty with the palms 
turned toward him, as though she had 
dropped something. 

“My husband is not dead,” she said. 

Through the gathering dusk, a great 
light swept upon his mind and heart, 
searching him like pain along a sensi- 
tive nerve, and followed by impenetra- 
ble darkness. Her eyes were fixed on 
his face, and she was frightened by 
what she saw there. 

“Oh!” she cried. “Oh!” 

And they stood staring at the truth. 
What the truth was to mean to each of 
them was typified at once, for she held 
out her little hands to him involun- 
tarily, like a lost child who suddenly 
sees one he knows and, gratefully, un- 
questioning, seeks haven. But to the 
man, long used to simple, direct ways 
and laws, trained to accept the idea of 
pain, bred to conventional aspects of 
plain morality, a high wall seemed to 
rise and separate them. 

The call to dinner came before they 
could say more. As long as he lived, 
John Nelson could remember every de- 
tail of the hour that followed; how 
Miss Watson came to them with com- 
monplace words, and how they fol- 
lowed her through the old garden; how 
Amy’s dress caught on a thorn, and 
how he freed it; the light of the candles 
on the table, reflected in glass and sil- 
ver, the very food they could not eat; 
how Miss Watson was so interested in 
her book that she left them alone soon 
after dinner was over; the stupid, idle 
things they tried to say. 
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When they were alone, he stood be- 
fore her. 

“Tell me,” he said. 
everything.” 

“T was a child when I married him,” 
she said. Her little hands were 
clenched, and she held them out from 
her body at either side as she stood, 
with her head thrown up and her body 
trembling, before him. “I didn’t know 
what it meant. I didn’t know!” The 
last word was prolonged in a plaintive 
note. There was a moment’s silence 
before she continued: “I was an 
orphan, and the aunt with whom I had 


“IT must know 


as though it were a thing apart from 
her. 

“It was five years before I had a 
child, and then it was a girl.” She 
drew in her breath sharply. “Paul was 
disappointed, and I fretted, and of 
course that was bad for both baby and 
me. She wasn’t ever very strong. I 
suppose I was trying. Paul isn’t a pa- 
tient man.” 

Miss Watson lifted her book closer 
to her eyes as the light failed. She was 
absorbed in her story. Doctor Nelson 
glanced across the terrace at her with 
an impatient contempt, unreasonable, 


“Tam greatly interested in all the work of the church,” he said conventionally. 


lived died suddenly, and Paul was 
there, and he asked me to marry him.” 
She chronicled her story in brief, stac- 
cato phrases. “I don’t know why he 
wanted me. I was pretty, I suppose— 
and I had some money.” 

John Nelson felt as though she were 
a frightened child that he might lift 
and comfort. : 

“Paul didn’t care for me,” she said, 
“after the very first. He wanted a son. 
There are some men, I think, to whom 
marriage means only that. It is a curi- 
ous vanity.” 

She analyzed the type indifferently, 


because she was so dull and could so 
easily forget a real tragedy in an im- 
agined one. This was real, he told him- 
self—real—real. He was enveloped by 
pain. Amy’s eyes looked over the blos- 
soming garden, and into the shadows 
that crept slowly down upon the earth. 
She didn’t seem to see at all. Her voice 
was very low, but singularly clear, with 
a little silvery note, like ringing bells. 
“T wasn’t strong enough to bear an- 
other child, and so I lost it.” Silence 
rested between them. What John Nel- 
son felt could not be said. “Paul 
thought I had been careless,” she told 
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him, “but I wasn’t. Really,” she pleaded 
with him to believe her, “I wasn’t. I 
simply wasn’t strong enough. It was 
a boy, and he was born dead. I was 
terribly ill, and while everything was 
at the worst, my little girl died. Oh! 
Oh!” she wailed. Her voice rose 
sharply in a cry of bitter pain. 

The shadows had gathered close. 
Miss Watson had taken her book to the 
piazza steps where there were no trees. 
They stood at a turn of the garden 
walk where a tall hedge hid them from 
the road. He took her in his arms, and 
she clung to him, sobbing, bitterly at 
first, and then more gently as he 
soothed her. She raised her head at 
last. 

“Everything went badly after that,” 
she said, ending her story. ‘The doc- 
tors said I mustn’t have another child 
for at least five years. Paul couldn’t 
forgive me. I was disagreeable, I sup- 
pose. We quarreled every time we 
met.” She dried her tears. He 
brushed back her pretty hair that had 
fallen over her forehead. “I heard 


about this place, and I thought it would 


be safe and quiet. Paul didn’t care. I 
think he was glad to get rid of me. 
Miss Watson was an old friend of my 
mother’s. I asked her to come.” She 
drew herself away from him. “I didn’t 
expect to meet any one,” she said, “and 
then you came—and—well—a doctor 
and a minister don’t seem just like 
other men. You had been so kind. It 
didn’t seem much to ask you to din- 
ner—I never thought ” She could 
not finish the sentence. “I can get a 
divorce, I think,” she said. “So many 
people do that now.” 

The man was puritan bred, per- 
meated with the faith and prejudice of 
a bygone generation. A bond was a 
bond to him, his word his word. He 
could not say “for better or for worse,” 
and then reject the oath because it 
chanced to be for worse. It was a lie 
to him. How could he say this to Amy 
Warren? He felt all a man’s anger for 
this other man who had failed her. In 
his narrow life, where everything had 
given way to the demands of his pro- 
fession, alone as he was, his code had 


grown very simple, and his will very 
strong. He was not used to compro- 
mise or to consider his own pleasure. 
He felt as though he were teaching a 
little child the mysteries of sacrifice. 

“Of course I wouldn’t like it,” she 
admitted. “I hate to think of all those 
horrid jokes about divorce colonies, and 
yet—people do it all the time. I don’t 
know just what plea I could make. I 
suppose incompatibility.” 

“Oh, I can’t let you say these things,” 
he cried. “It’s like—it’s like hearing a 
child swear.” 

“Tt does seem vulgar,” she agreed 
with him. Then the whole meaning of 
life seemed to unfold before her. ‘You 
are so good,” she said. “I suppose you 
don’t believe in divorces.” She spoke 
quietly, but she was growing cold with 
fear. 

He shook his head. 

“IT am afraid I don’t,” he said. “I 
don’t mean that separations aren’t nec- 
essary, but—there is the divine law. I 
believe in that.” 

His lips were white. 
question what he felt. 

“Tt seems very cruel,” she said. 

“Yes, and no.” He argued the point 
with himself. “There are so many peo- 
ple, dear, who will not face the truth. 
It isn’t a happy world we're living in, 
and it doesn’t mean that life’s all wrong 
when some one suffers. I can’t define 
the mystery of pain, although I’ve seen 
its ministry.” 

He took her hands in his, and held 
them up against his breast. She caught 
her breath, and turned her face to his, 
and he smiled gravely. 

“T can’t think it all out now. I’m 
rather slow, I think. I’ve got to have 
time. I can’t forget—I can’t let you 
forget—that above all we want or ask 
—there’s right and wrong. What other 
people do doesn’t change our responsi- 
bility.” 

She did not recognize his gentle 
obstinacy. She felt at war with fate, 
restless and eager, even reckless, re- 
bellious. 

“T haven’t got to wait,” she cried. 
“T’m sure. I’ve been unhappy all my 
life, and then God showed me heaven. 


She could not 
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I'll start for Nevada to-morrow if you 
are willing to have me.” 
Although he did not speak, she felt 
his negative. 
“Oh, I know,” she said, “I know all 
you think of it. But I don’t care.” 


Her spirit broke, and she sobbed bit- 
terly. He tried to comfort her. 


CHAPTER V. 


He went about his next day’s work 
like a man in a dream. He was busy, 
and he had no time to brood, but it 
seemed to him as though it were an- 
other man and not himself who smiled, 
and spoke, and moved about, and met 
the village life. 

He had promised to go back to Amy 
in the evening, and all day he prayed 
for words to tell her what he felt. He 
was ever slow of speech, and he was so 
unaccustomed to opposition that it 
proved doubly hard for him to be at 
once tender and firm. He never thought 
of yielding to her; the end of every 
effort he put forth was to convince her 
of what he believed to be the truth and 
right. He knew so few women, socially 
and mentally his equal, and he was so 
used to being considered an authority 
that he did not in the least realize what 
he was meeting. 

Through the long day he turned the 
matter in his mind with no idea that 
Amy would not, eventually, accept his 
convictions. Late in the afternoon, 
Mrs. Temple asked him to come out 
and see Dora, who had a slight cold. 

He found Dora lying on a couch, 
with her abundant hair carefully curled 
and hanging loose on her shoulders. 
She wore a light dressing sack and a 
pink shawl pushed up against her 
cheek, and she held a branch of apple 
blossoms in one hand. Her whole ap- 
pearance was too studied for the effect 
she wanted, and the anxiety of her 
mother vexed Doctor Nelson as he had 
often been vexed before. He looked at 
the thermometer he had put in her 
mouth, and spoke cheerfully. 

“You’re no more sick than I am,” he 
pronounced. “If I were going to pre- 
scribe, it would be for your mother 


who is tired. I'd tell her to rest and let 
you get supper.” 

Dora flushed, and spoke fretfully. 

“T feel very bad,” she said, and her 
tone suggested tears. 

“She’s felt bad all day, doctor,” ex- 
plained Mrs. Temple. 

“Any one would feel bad if he shut 
himself up here without any air or ex- 
ercise,” responded the doctor cruelly. 
“Let her get up and do something.” 

Dora pulled at her curls. 

“T haven’t even felt well enough to 
do my hair,” she fretted. 

“You'd better get out,” he insisted 
more gently, realizing the futility of 
argument. “The air will do you good. 
Can't you go and see some of your 
friends?” 

“Mother knows I’m _ not 
enough,” said Dora reproachfully. 

There came a rap at the door, and 
Mrs. Temple admitted Tom Manners, a 
good-looking boy with traces of dissi- 
pation touching eyes and mouth. He 
bore himself with an unconscious grace, 
a charm not easily defined. Mrs. Tem- 
ple received him without cordiality, but 
Dora glowed, putting out her hand to 
him, and brushing back her curls with 
the branch of blossoms she held. 

“Not sick?” asked Tom with real 
regret. 

Dora smiled patiently. 

“T don’t feel very well,” she said, and 
dropped her lids over her violet eyes 
an instant, smiling at him afterward. 

Mrs. Temple’s tired eyes surveyed 
them both, while Doctor Nelson, exas- 
perated, looked from her worn face to 
Dora’s affectations, his irritation gain- 
ing a quick touch of anxiety, not unlike 
the mother’s, as he recognized the 
marks Tom’s life was leaving on his 
face. 

Tom spoke with a pleasing diffidence. 

“We're getting up a ride to Surry 
Courthouse,” he said, “to have supper 
there. I’d certainly like to carry Miss 
Dora if she’s agreeable.” 

Dora sat up. 

“T think I feel better,” she said 
slowly. “If you’re sure it wouldn’t 
hurt me, Doctor Nelson?” She rolled 
her big, purple eyes at the physician. 


well 
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“T don’t want to do anything foolish,” 
she said sweetly. 

Tom’s eyes were very tender. He 
spoke with sincerity. 

“Do you-all think it would hurt her?” 
he asked. “I wouldn’t for the world 
want to carry her anywhere it would 
hurt her.” 

Dora had risen, and Tom put out his 
hand to help her. She brushed back 
the pink shawl, and smiled at him. 

“T think maybe it would make me 
feel better,” she said. 

She held the trailing shawl to her 
breast, and let the apple blossoms fall 
against her skirt. She stood in the door 
for a minute looking above them all, 
and then gently disappeared, going to 
her room to dress. Mrs. Temple hesi- 
tated. 

“T always help Dora dress,” she said. 

Doctor Nelson left at once, and Tom 
sat down to wait, touching the pillows 
where Dora’s head had rested with fin- 
gers that half shrank from the contact. 
Dora never seemed quite real to him. 

Doctor Nelson carried some of the 
mother’s anxiety as he drove down the 
Temples’ lane. 

“Something must be done about these 
saloons,” he told himself. ‘“They’re 
ruining half the boys in Fairhaven.” 

He meditated on the situation. There 
was very little outlet for the pleasure 
love of youth in this small town; the 
growing boys and girls were thrown 
upon the resources of shallow love- 
making, and for the boys there were 
wilder rollickings. John Nelson knew 
each one of them; he felt definitely 
their separate needs and dangers. He 
could not realize that all this day, so 
full of interests for him, Amy Warren 
had walked alone, through the halls 
and gardens, pursued by her own rest- 
less spirit, with nothing to think of but 
her own desires. 

The weight of his pain pressed hot 
upon his heart, but it was habit for him 
to put himself aside. His sense of re- 
sponsibility was stronger than his de- 
sire for ease. He was a part of these 
people, and their lives had long been 
his life. He rejoiced and suffered with 
them, and though this new pain racked 

4 


his soul, he was not able to think wholly 
of himself. He had dealt with pain so 
long that his philosophy of life was 
tempered with endurance—to face the 
truth, that was the main issue. 

He stopped to see old Mrs. Peters, 
who had Iost her husband, and sat wait- 
ing till the feeble thread of life that 
held her should give way and let her 
goto him. She told him stories of her 
youth and her long love. He called to 
a man passing, and asked about the 
baby. Farther down the road, he found 
his way effectually blocked by a ram- 
shackle old wagon which had broken 
down and scattered various household 
goods and gods. A burly negro wrestled 
with the awkward weight of a couch 
bed that dangled perilously over one 
wheel, while a half-grown boy was 
mending, insecurely, the side of the 
vehicle that had given way. A host of 
small black children crawled like bugs 
amid the confusion, and a_ voluble 
negress voiced advice and admonition. 

“Are you moving again, Moses?” 
asked the doctor superfluously. 

“Now, Doct’ Nelson,” began Moses, 


“ah jes’ nachully hatter move.” 
His whole aspect suggested tragedy. 
“T suppose that’s why you didn’t get 
around to harness up for me this morn- 


ing,” said the doctor. “David is doing 
so much of your work now that if you 
don’t look out, he’ll be doing all of it.” 

With characteristic ease forgetting 
the labor at hand, Moses leaned against 
the couch, and entered upon explana- 
tion, assisted by the woman with inter- 
ruption and correction. 

“You see, Doct’ Nelson, Flo-ra 
heah.” The long articulated o and half 
suggested r made the name a slow song. 
“Flo-ra, she jes’ nachully know when 
thar gwine ter be a ha’nt! She tell how 
de doah open an’ de doah shet—an’ thar 
ain’t nobody theah!” Moses rolled up 
his eyes until only the white was visi- 
ble. “She tell how de wind wiskle down 
de chimbly—ha’nt!” Moses’ long fin- 
gers spread and closed dramatically, 
disclosing and concealing the lighter 
color of his palms. ‘An’ bimeby,” he 
continued, “bimeby, erlong come Mister 
Ha’nt. Hit war ha’nt shu ‘nuff vi 
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“Hit smacked Gram’p Dixon ’long- 
side he’es haid,’’ remarked Flora, has- 
tening the climax. ‘Knocked he’es 
mout’ cl’ar over ’longside.” 

Doctor Nelson recognized at once the 
customary explanation of the paralysis 
so common among their old and the fu- 
tility of any argument. 

“Yassah, Doct’ Nelson,” continued 
Moses, “en I wa’ant gwine ter stay 
theah ’twell I git smacked.” 

The personal motive seemed to quite 
exclude the wife of his bosom and their 
offspring. 

“Where are you going?” asked Doc- 
tor Nelson. ‘And when ?—for I want to 
get by.” 

“Anybody sick, Doct’ Nelson?” in- 
quired Moses solicitously, willing to 
prolong the conversation indefinitely. 

“Old Mr. Green died this morning. 
I’m going now to see his wife.” 

“Foh de Lawd’s sake!” ejaculated 
Flora. 

“De Lawd am preservin’ ob us,” re- 
marked Moses. “Li’l’ bit moah, an’ 
we'd been smack inter Marse Green’s 
ha’nt. You Li’nel, come push erlong 
dish yer bed.” 

He hastened the various overflow 
back on the cart, and turned the be- 
draggled mules in the road. 

“Whar we gwine, pa?” asked one of 
the little boys in the cart. 

“De Lawd knows,” replied their 
parent piously, and Doctor Nelson went 
on his way, his day full, and his own 
pain subordinated to the needs of other 
men. 

In the Old Mansion there had been 
no such diversion. Amy had walked, 
like a wild thing caged, fighting her 
bonds. Miss Watson soon was made 
aware of what had happened. She was 
a good, dull woman. 

“Why,” she said. “Why, Amy! It 
seems so strange. I suppose we 
shouldn’t have asked him to dinner. I 
never thought of’that. A doctor, you 
know, always seems to be just a doctor; 
I almost forgot that he was a man. 
And rather good-looking, too. This is 
dreadful.” 

Amy had walked to the wall. She 
pounded on it with her little fists, so 


they were marked with an angry red. 
Miss Watson exclaimed, and drew her 
away. 

“T want it to hurt!” Amy cried. “I 
want it to hurt!” 

She stood up, straining every muscle 
of her body until she was weary. She 
staggeréd a little, and fell into the chair 
Miss Watson pushed toward her. 

“Why doesn’t he come?” she cried. 
“What do you think he is doing?” 

“He probably has patients, dearie,” 
soothed Miss Watson. 

Amy stared at her. 

“Tow can he think of them?” she 
said. 

She felt that he ought not to think of 
any one but her. She went to the win- 
dow nearest her, and pressed her face 
against the blind, looking for him. 

“T suppose he would go to all the 
suffering,” she said at last slowly. “He 
is so good. He wouldn’t neglect any 
one.” Her voice was plaintive. She 
was very tired. 

“No,” said Miss Watson, “I don’t 
think he would.” 

“I’m going to walk,” said Amy. “I’m 
going out. Will you come with me?” 

So they walked, about the garden at 
first, and then out on the road. In the 
distance they saw Doctor Nelson’s cart 
going away from them. Mrs. Warren 
watched it, beating her hands softly to- 
gether. A kind of comfort came to 
her as she saw him go. He was so 
faithful, so good. She could be so 
sure of him. Of course he would be 
good to her. Of course, when he had 
time to think, he would see that it was 
not reasonable to sacrifice themselves 
upon the altar of an antiquated preju- 
dice. She became quieter, and they 
went home. The knowledge that he 
had gone about his duty faithfully, in 
spite of pain, comforted her, although 
at intervals she raved because he did 
not come to her. 

“He ought to come!” she cried. “He 
ought to come!” 

And then she would try to picture to 
herself what he was doing, and she 
thought of him by beds of little chil- 
dren, and forgave him for staying 
away, and then she thought of her own 
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children dead, and all her sorrows, and 
she demanded happiness from an op- 
posing fate. 

He was delayed in the evening when 
he would have gone to her. Lemuel 
Wilson came to talk about the coming 
day when Fairhaven was to vote upon 
the saloon question. An effort was be- 
ing made under the local-option laws 
to eliminate the evil. Doctor Nelson 
cared deeply ; he did not love these peo- 
ple less because his own heart was 
breaking, but he excused himself as 
soon as he was able, and went to the 
Mansion where Amy was pacing the 
halls in restless protest at his delay. 


CHAPTER VI. 


“T don’t want to be brave,” she said. 
“T want to be happy. I’ve never done 


anything very bad. Why can’t I have 
what other women have?” 

He smiled sadly, standing aloof as 
one watches a naughty child. She rec- 
ognized his attitude at once, and the 
understanding came upon her vanity 


like a blow. Paul Warren had quar- 
reled with her as another child might 
have done, meeting her arguments with 
others like them. He had had no 
standard for her. Their disagreements 
had been simply a war of wills. Amy 
was undeveloped, but she was rather 
clever. She had the sort of tempera- 
ment that understands, with flashes of 
clairvoyance, the mind of the person 
nearest, and as her eyes met those of 
the man standing before her she grew 
suddenly quiet—not tranquil, but 
stilled. 

She had not met his passion with an 
equal love. His personality had 
brought to her the comfort many wom- 
en feel in the gentleness that is born 
only of great strength. He had been 
the first force that had touched the deep 
weariness that had followed her illness, 
and her grief, and her anger, and her 
sense of outraged womanhood. She 
was like one waking from a long sleep 
filled with troubled dreams, and she 
feared life as a child that wakes in the 
night alone. 

The revelation of his love had star- 


. 

tled her, and this shock had been fol- 
lowed by an intense longing for the rest 
and sense of safety his presence gave 
her. The fear of losing him engulfed 
her, and she had spent the hours be- 
tween their parting and their meeting 
battling against threatening fate with a 
fury that exhausted her. 

It was her old way, the way in which 
she had always met Paul Warren. She 
encouraged her rebellion until it be- 
came a2 part of her flesh, and her mus- 
cles ached with the strain she set upon 
them. 

John Nelson was a revelation to her. 
In the instant she stood before him, 
and caught with her whole understand- 
ing, as on a sensitized plate, the man’s 
attitude toward life and law, she real- 
ized forever that any purely feminine 
tricks would fail her utterly, and she 
began to partake of the contempt she 
knew he would feel for that variety of 
argument, even while she resented be- 
ing disarmed. 

She saw, too, that he did not suspect 
her of invidious attack, and she real- 
ized that he would regard hysteria as a 
purely physical symptom, not bearing 
on the question. He was expecting her 
to be big, and fine, and honest; and she 
loved him for it, immediately and in- 
tensely. 

They went over the old, common- 
place arguments wearily, with only 
flashes of deep feeling flaming through, 
because each knew what the other was 
going to say, and, no matter how dearly 
one loves, it is always irritating in a 
vital argument to hear shopworn 
phrases. It seemed to each of them 
that the other ought to bring some 
wholly new weight to bear upon the 
matter. When he pleaded the oath of 
marriage with its definite provision, 
“for better or for worse,” she answered 
him hotly. 

“The error is in the wording of the 
service—not in the idea of marriage,” 
she protested. “One man wrote it—let 
another man change it. 

“How do you know what God 
thinks?” she cried, interrupting his 
speech. “Most of His old favorites had 
three or four wives. One can argue 
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anything from the Bible, it’s dreadfully 
confusing. Oh, it isn’t fair. It simply 
isn’t fair! You can’t make it holy by 
calling it holy. It’s a mistake of terms. 
My life with Paul Warren holy? It 
was infernal!” 

“Yes, I think sometimes when there 
are children it is better to bear a great 
deal, but I have not children to con- 
sider.” 

“Do you mean that you think I ought 
to go back to him?” 

“Oh, no! No! No!” he cried. 

His hand had been resting on the 
back of a little chair, and he twisted it 
now, throwing the chair against the 
wall, where it struck and fell, shattered 
upon the floor. She looked at it curi- 
ously, with the interest one gives to the 
extraneous in moments of strong feel- 
ing. He came nearer to her, and took 


her hands in his own. 

“Do you think,” he asked her slowly, 
“that I ask a greater sacrifice of you 
than I have set before myself?” 

“Tt seems as though you must,” she 
answered. Her eyes were full of won- 
der, and of pain, and her whole aspect 


clothed with a complete and singular 
simplicity. “Because, you see,” she said, 
“I’m not really very nice. I’m selfish, 
and irritable, and idle. I never thought 
of being anything else until I knew 
ou.” 

. She was like a child confessing fault. 
Her attitude moved him as no argu- 
ment could move him. He caught her 
in his arms in momentary loss of self- 
control. She knew it was a temporary 
weakness, but it comforted her. 

“Don’t let me go,” she said. She laid 
her face against his arm. “I can be 
good here,” she told him. “I can think 
of letting you go.” 

And she could. As she felt his arms 
about her, she seemed able to plan any 
sacrifice. She was not convinced that 
divorce was an evil, but she was sure, 
with the passion of a woman’s heart, 
that her lover could not be wrong. 

Doctor Nelson had lived for so long 
in such simple, lonely fashion, and 
without opposition, that their difference 
of faith seemed to him a far greater 
gulf than it was to her. Her nearness 


and tenderness moved him as strong 
wine a man who has drunk only water. 
He was alarmed when he found he 
could not reason while Amy Warren’s 
face was so near to his that her hair 
touched his cheek. She seemed so 
slight, so frail; a fear unreasoning as- 
sailed him. He hated Paul Warren as 
he had not known he could hate an- 
other man, but he was not used to 
changing his mind; he was not used to 
thinking a thing could not be done be- 
cause it was hard to do. He could not 
change his theory of life in twenty-four 
hours because he wanted to ‘change it. 
Amy was more facile. There are 
women who are like cats that, when 
spilled out of one chair, can, after a 
little pawing and a few turns, settle 
down as comfortably as though they 
had not been disturbed; and they are 
usually lovable women. Amy could 
grasp in a flash her lover’s mind, but 
she could foresee its course, and, like 
many women of quick intuition, she 
sometimes overestimated her under- 
standing. She was capable of bound- 
less faith in him, but she could not 
wholly give up her argument. She was 
the kind of woman who comes back to 
a subject with the regularity of tides, 
and, even when seeming to yield, she 
cherished a hope of convincing him. 
“To have what we want.” It seemed 
to him that the whole world was crying 
it. The night rang with questions, and 
he was weary. He spoke to her as 
though she were a child. Their atti- 
tudes were plain enough, and common 
enough; neither had any new light 
upon the matter of divorce and mar- 
riage; only the man was_ permeated 
with the old idea, the churchman’s 
standard, while the woman fought with 
all the eagerness and restlessness of a 
winged thing that sees its way to free- 
dom. 
“You are so strong,” she said, “so 
good!” 
She 
words. 
It was all new to him. He wondered 
as he realized how barren his life had 
been. He found himself telling her 
about it. He had a theory in surgery 


whispered tender, flattering 
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he had not mentioned before to any 
one. He was giving his life to it, in 
study and research, and he told her all 
about it. He threw aside all the re- 
serve that had wrapped his life for 
years. He told her of his childhood 
and his college days, of everything he 
hoped and feared. 

They talked far into the night, but 
they came to no 
conclusion. They 
were tender, and 
sympathetic, and 
full of intimate in- 
terest, until they 
came back to the 
one point that 
meant most to 
them. 

She had grown 


“* ( 7H i 
very quiet when he 4 sf ii=s 


left her, but he did 4 dl y 
not sleep that night. Ase Midiy 
CHAPTER VII. ; i 

d Il 

Election day | | i 
dawned brig ht- a 
ly, clear sun that ly 
later developed into 
blinding heat. The 
quail cried all about 
the meadows and 
the forests; their 
sweet, sharp, whis- 
tled notes monot- 
onously accented 
the air that seemed 
too clear and per- 
fume-laden. 

The polls were at 
the engine house of 
the Fairhaven Fire 
Company. At a proscribed distance 
from the door were groups of partisans, 
who whispered, and conferred, and 
waylaid voters as they came. 

The saloon was supposed to be 
closed, and about its dark shutters hung 
an air of mysterylike illness that may 
any hour be death. The voters came 
from all about the countryside, encoun- 
tering friends and enemies, arguing 
plentifully. 

There was small political interest; 


He took her in his arms, and she elung to him, sob- 
bing, bitterly at first, and then more 
gently as he soothed her. ous voters came, 


only the liquor traffic was involved. 
There were homilies on virtue that 
might well have driven men to drink, 
and there were specious arguments for 
the saloon that made one’s eyes turn 
anxiously upon the young men’s faces; 
and there was withal an air of subdued 
gayety, for families came in with the 
voters, making parties on the river 
beach. 

There was to be 
a dance in the even- 
ing. Along the 
street were flashes 
of gala dress ; every 
variety of costume 
brought out from 
long-closed boxes 
that held memories 
of other days and 
times. The young 
folk were anxious- 
ly gay, and in the 
patient faces of the 
older women 
seemed to bloom 
again something of 
the pleasure love 
the struggle with 
the forces of primal 
world had not yet 
all driven out. By 
contrast with these 
forest folk, the peo- 
ple of Fairhaven 
were metropolitan, 
and, conscious of 
this, assumed 
patronizing airs, 

Through the 
day’s heat the seri- 


and, having ful- 
filled duty and exchanged man gossip 
with their fellows, they repaired at last 
to the wide beach, where the white sand 
lay stretched from the forest’s edge to 
the river, clean, dry, and full of gay 
shells which the children gathered, 
shrieking with pride when they found 
a shark’s tooth washed up by the tide. 
Here the cool air swept from the 
wide river, and the farther shore lay 
dimly green. North and south the 
long beach waited for them, and they 
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walked with the children who sought 
treasure in the sand or gathered in 
groups where the bold cypress trees 
lived at the water’s edge, and rested in 
the shade. Here, as the day grew 
older, almost every one except the 
workers at the polls were found in the 
abandon of holiday. 

Toward evening, Maria Terwilliger 
approached the engine house, demand- 
ing a ballot. 

“T reely can’t let you in,” protested 
Wash Williams, much embarrassed. 

“Am I a= crim’nal?’ demanded 
Maria. 

“Oh, no, ma’am,” he assured her re- 
spectfully. 

“Am I an ijut?’ inquired Maria, 
with deadly calm. “Don’t I know 
mor’n Pete Peters?” 

“That ain’t what’s agin’ yeh,” ex- 
plained Frank Pelham, appearing to his 
colleague’s great relief. “Only male 
ijuts is allowed to vote, Miss Terwilli- 
ger. Females must stay to hum.” 

“Where’s your wife an’ daughter?” 
demanded Maria unexpectedly. ‘‘Are 
they to hum? They’re down on the 
beach cavortin’—that’s where they are, 
while I’m a-tryin’ to save the town.” 

Mr. Pelham felt called upon to ex- 
press the situation clearly. 

“Females is permitted to cavort,”’ he 
began, and drew a long breath while 
he tried to think of what he could say 
next, when he was interrupted by Mrs. 
Pearsall, who appeared opportunely. 

“You can’t vote,” he started to say 
to her, but Mrs. Pearsall waved him to 
silence. 

“Good Lord, I don’t want to,” she 
replied. ‘I come to see who’s elected.” 

“There ain’t nobody gettin’ elected,” 
he explained ; “it’s the license question.” 

“Oh!” said Mrs. Pearsall. “I thought 
mebby somebody had to do it. Mr. 
Tubbs, now, or somebody like that. I 
should think you’d elect him, an’ let 
him do it. Wouldn’t that be a good 
way?” 

“You'll have to move on,” remarked 
Joe Peters, who was constable for the 
day. ‘Nobody ain’t allowed to stand 
an’ talk within fifty feet o’ the poll.” 

Maria left peaceably enough. 


“T allers come,” she explained to 
Mrs. Pearsall, ‘‘jes’ to see how pizen 
mean they treat a female when she 
stands up fer her rights.” 

“That don’t do no good,” said Mrs. 
“I wonder why they call it 


Pearsall. 
a pole?” 

They walked along the village street, 
almost deserted now. A group of men 
stood arguing noisily at one corner, but 
there was no one else in sight. The 
men did not seem to notice the two 
women who halted, waiting for room 
to pass. Tom Manners came behind 
them, his face flushed, and his feet un- 
steady. He swept off his hat with a 
long flourish. 

‘Jes’ look at ’im,” said Mrs. Pearsall. 
“Saloon closed, is it? Well, he’s had 
some.” 

Tom smiled upon them affectionately. 

“Don’t be ’fraid,” he stuttered, reach- 
ing out to pat Maria’s shoulder. “’Sh 
all right. I'll take care 0’ you.” 

Maria snorted with indignation. The 
men turned from their argument. 

“No way treat ladish,” said Tom re- 
provingly. 

He regarded Maria with an air of 
respectful admiration wholly wasted. 

“Get-out-way,” he commanded the 
men. 

One of them drew back immediately 
with a word of apology, and the others 
followed, as they understood the situa- 
tion; but one, a young fellow whom 
the other men called Jim, refused to 
move. 

“The fellow’s drunk,” he said. 

He was a raw country boy, conceited 
and untrained. Tom’s handsome face 
and careless, easy grace proved irritat- 
ing to him. 

“T ain't,” protested Tom indignantly. 
“Ain’t drunk. Who shaid—drunk ?” 

“T said it.” 

Jim shook off the hand laid on his 
arm by one of the older men. 

“Best leave him alone,” they coun- 
seled, but Jim was blatant and _hot- 
headed. 

“T’ll fight any man that wants to 
fight me,” he said, with an air of self- 
satisfaction that would have annoyed a 
sober man. 
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Tom lunged at him wildly. The boy 
parried the blow. 

“Stop it, Jim!’ commanded one of 
the older men. “You can’t fight a 
drunken man!” 

“Can’t he?” 
dreamy smile. 

He struck at the boy again, and Jim, 
distracted by his friend’s advice, was 
all unready. He fell heavily, and lay 
upon the earth without a struggle. 

“For the land’s sakes!” ejaculated 
Mrs. Pearsall, but Maria knelt beside 
the prostrate figure. 

“Get some water, quick!” she cried. 
“And some one take Tom Manners 
home! There’s Leah Babbit. Oh, 
Leah! Leah! Go get Doctor Nelson 
right away!” 

Leah ran, her long legs making gro- 
tesque shadows as they went. The sun 
was getting low, and the shadows lay 
long; they lay upon the earth where 
the still figure was. Jim’s neck was 
broken. 

To the picnic parties on the river 
beach came hurrying feet and breath- 
less voices bringing the news: 

“Tom Manners has killed a man!” 

The story went from group to group, 
gathering detail as it went until it 
moved at last like a live thing among 
the people, changing all their plans for 
the evening’s gayety. 

The dances in Fairhaven were held 
in a large room over the “big store.” 
It was a pleasant place, well lighted, 
and the walls were hung with bunting 
and with flags, while great pails and 
jugs held masses of the flowers that 
flood the world in early June. 

To-night the scene was most unlike 
the one that had been planned. A com- 
mittee of young men were there with 
grave faces; they spoke almost in whis- 
pers among themselves, and told the 
tragic story to the few guests who had 
not heard, and came for revelry. Then 
laughter was hushed on the stair, and 
the young folk went out wondering, 
and the stars looked down on wakeful 
eyes, and the sad whippoorwills fore- 
boded. 

There was a curious revulsion of 
feeling toward Tom Manners, and 


asked Tom, with a 


wiseacres who had shaken their heads 
and gossiped now spoke tenderly. 

“The boy was drunk,” they said. 
“Tt’s the saloon’s fault.” 

They spoke of the saloon as though 
it were a person. There was a general 
feeling of satisfaction when it was 
learned that the vote was overwhelm- 
ingly for no license. This made the 
nearest saloon ten miles away, but it 
could not undo the fact that a still body 
cried aloud for vengeance. 

Mrs. Warren had heard the news be- 
fore Nelson saw her. She was really 
interested and sorry about it, and a lit- 
tle surprised to find that she could be 
interested at this time in a thing that 
did not seem to touch her. 

She analyzed her feeling, and told 
herself that she was growing. She was 
passionately anxious to be bigger, finer, 
worthier this man she so admired. She 
was warmly sympathetic to his distress 
when he came to her that evening, and 
she offered money for Tom’s counsel. 
But when she found that Doctor Nel- 
son meant to go to the courthouse with 
Tom, and personally attend to his de- 
fense, she was stricken with amaze- 
ment and dismay. 

“The boy has no father,” he said to 
her, surprised that she did not under- 
stand at once. 

It was many years since any one had 
questioned what he chose to do. He 
would have listened reasonably if he 
had felt there were any room for argu- 
ment, but his sense of duty was in- 
volved, and when he had decided that 
a thing was right, it was not easy for 
him to understand why he should be 
asked not to do it. 

“T listen to you,” she said. “You 
won't let me get a divorce. Yes, I’d 
start for Nevada to-day if it would do 
any good. But it wouldn’t bring me 
any nearer to you to have fifty divorces. 
I must go away from here, of course. 
I wanted to talk with you about that— 
where I’d better go and if I am to see 
you at all—so many things Ee 

Her voice grew plaintive with a 
weary note, as though her submission 
were born of exhaustion and the death 
of hope. 
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“Will you write to me sometimes?” 
she asked. 

She seemed so slight and sweet, so 
very tired and unhappy, so alone, that 
his will faltered for the moment. 

“There is nothing under heaven I 
will not do for you,” he declared, “short 
of dishonor and sin.” She shrank from 
the last phrase. “I can’t desert this boy 
in his extremity.” She had forgotten 
Tom, absorbed in her own grief. 

“How long will you be gone?’ 
asked. 

He could not say exactly—a day or 
two, perhaps. She came back to her- 
self. 

“T can see why we are forbidden to 
steal or lie or kill,’”’ she said. ‘‘That’s 
reasonable. But why am I punished 
because I couldn’t satisfy Paul War- 
ren? Haven't I done all I could? I go 
to church, and hear some preacher talk 
of justice, and mercy, and the love of 
God. Where is it? Oh, where is it?” 


’ 


she 


She flung the question at him. 

“T don’t understand, Amy,” he told 
her, “but this is perfectly plain to me: 
There’s only one excuse for divorce. 


Marriage is an indissoluble sacrament. 
I can’t see that we have any right to 
choose what we like, and reject what 
fails to please us. It’s all true or all 
false; there is a law or there is none. 
You are striking at the very foundation 
of society.” 

She turned away from him, not petu- 
lantly, but possessed for the minute by 
some thought he could not fathom. 
When she looked at him again, he felt 
a subtle change in her, a new temper, 
the memory of which haunted him for 
months to come. She laid her hand on 
his arm. 

“It seems,” she said, “that we don’t 
agree, and you are stronger. Well, I 
do not love you less for being stronger. 
But don’t think I agree with you, for I 
don’t. I don’t understand. I can’t un- 
derstand. If you feel you must go 
with Tom Manners, go. I will not 
question you. I will not doubt you.” 

She had spoken bravely, and then, 
with the quick motion that had so soon 
grown: familiar to him, she laid her face 
against his arm, and rested so a minute. 


It was harder for him to be firm with 
her when she yielded than when she 
struggled with him. They spoke of 
many things, and she seemed self-con- 
trolled and quiet. It was agreed that 
he should go to the courthouse with 
Tom the next morning, and she insist- 
ed that he offer Tom a sum of money 
for the extraordinary expenses he must 
now meet. 

“Tell him he can repay it when he is 
able,” she explained. ‘Don’t let him 
feel too great an obligation in taking 
x. 

She was sympathetic, and interested, 
and tender, but through it all he was 
conscious of a new spirit in her. He 
hoped that this was submission to what 
he believed inevitable. He left her re- 
luctantly, and at the last minute, as he 
was about to go from her, she clung to 
him for an instant of utter abandon, 
pressing her lips to his in a burning 
kiss, and then she released herself, and 
pushed him gently over the threshold, 
and closed the door softly behind him. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


The constable took Tom to the court- 
house in the morning. They were to 
drive in an open surrey. Tom was 
pale and very quiet; he said little, and 
made no remonstrance when they told 
him to be ready. 

A crowd had gathered about the 
house to see him go, and murmurs of 
sympathy arose, and of pity that he 
seemed not to hear. 

Mrs. Manners wept aloud, and up- 
braided him. 

“See what you’ve come to,” she 
sobbed ; “you’ve brought shame on your 
mother !” 

She stood on the little porch where 
she was seen and heard. 

“That ain’t right,” rose Joe Peters’ 
voice from a group that stood near by. 
“This ain’t no time to nag at him.” 

And the crowd agreed, with demon- 
strations of friendship. 

Dora Temple approached with her 
mother. Dora’s costume was carefully 
prepared. She wore a white muslin 
dress, new ironed by her mother’s 
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skillful hands. Her hair was curled 
and held back from her face by a white 
ribbon, and she carried a long spray of 
white peony. It was the only white 
flower she had been able to find near 
her home. She had tried a few roses 
first, and then discarded them. 

She drooped as she walked. Dora 
never walked well—she was round- 
shouldered—but she had moments of 
rare grace. She put.one hand over her 
heart when she first met Tom’s eyes, 
and she gasped, and her step faltered 
while her mother’s arm went tenderly 
around her. 

Tom stood quite still; his set face did 
not change. Dora was very quick. She 
heard Mrs. Manners’ fretful voice la- 
menting: “I'll never get over this! I'll 
never get over it!” and she recognized 
that the crowd felt tenderly for Tom. 
He possessed that singular grace of 
person, all unstudied, never to be ac- 
quired, that wins favor without ask- 
ing it. 

Every one made way for her, and she 
came toward him slowly, every fiber of 
her dramatic little soul quivering as she 
realized that she was holding the center 
of the stage. She went up to him, and 
held up the white peony, and as she did 
it, it occurred to her that perhaps the 
roses would have been better. 

Tom didn’t take the peony. His set 
lips quivered a little, and he put his 
arms about her, burying his face in her 
shoulder. No one spoke or moved; 
the crowd was breathless. After a min- 
ute he raised his head. He did not 
know any one else was near him; the 
rest of the world seemed to have melted 
away from him. 

“T must give you up, Dora,” he said. 

Dora lifted her eyes to the heaven 
whose color they had stolen, and then 
turned to him with a faint smile, ineffa- 
bly sweet. 

“Oh, no,” she said; “I'll wait for 
you.” 

She was keenly conscious of the 
wave of approval that gathered around 
them. Mrs. Manners’ eyes were fixed 
upon her with a wondering stare. She 
held up her lips to his. 

“Good-by,” she said. 


The man’s face grew set again. His 
arms left her. He drew from his 
pocket a little box, and he opened it, 
and showed her the ring that was in it. 

“It was our wedding ring,” he said. 

She put out her hand to take it. He 
slipped the ring on her finger, and he 
kissed her, and then he put the little 
box back in his pocket, and turned to 
the constable. 

“I’m ready, Mr. Peters,” he said, and 
they stepped into the surrey. 

The good-bys were very quiet. Every 
one watched the carriage until it was 
out of sight, and then the groups dis- 
integrated, leaving Dora and_ her 
mother with Mrs. Manners, who had 
grown more quiet, and who regarded 
Dora with some perplexity, not un- 
touched by resentment. 

Doctor Nelson had not been with 
them; he had taken the early morning 
train, and reached the courthouse in 
time to make arrangements for Tom’s 
reception, engaging an attorney for 
him, and meeting him when he was 
brought to the county jail. The father 
who had died when Tom was a child 
could not have been kinder or wiser 
than his friend. The attitude of the 
jailer was definitely influenced by the 
dignity and courtesy of the physician, 
and when Tom arrived, his own singu- 
lar beauty, touched by the shadow of 
tragedy, won him a certain respectful 
attention among the attendants. 

Doctor Nelson sent a brief note to 
Mrs. Warren that evening, and late the 
next afternoon, finding there was noth- 
ing more he could do for -Tom at this 
time, he went back to Fairhaven. 

He was delayed on his progress from 
the station by persons who stopped him 
to ask news of Tom. He had little to 
tell them. The trial was set for Sep- 
tember. Tom was meeting the situa- 
tion with surprising dignity and cour- 
age. 

Doctor Nelson went past the cross- 
road that led to his own house, and 
straight on to the Old Mansion, drawn 
by an irresistible force and longing. He 
was frightened to find how he had 
missed Amy Warren. He wanted to 
tell her every detail of the hours he 
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had been away from her, to learn 
everything that she had thought and 
felt. 

He soon could see the great gates at 
the entrance where the light had shone 
on the first night he went to her. The 
gates were closed, and there seemed 
to be a bar across. He found the shut- 
ters of the big house closed, the place 
deserted. He paused in the road, over- 
whelmed, in utter loneliness and con- 
fusion. After a minute or two he 
turned sadly, and went home. 

Mrs. Seery heard him enter, and 
called out to him. 

“How’s Tom, doctor?” she asked 
eagerly. 

Every one asked that. He looked at 
her dully. It seemed to him a thousand 
years since he had seen Tom Manners. 
Then he pulled himself together, and 
answered her gently, telling all he 
could. 

Mrs. Seery was sympathetic. 

“You’re wore out,” she said. “You 
look awful tired. I'll get supper right 
away. There’s some letters for you, 
and, oh, there’s a note or somethin’ 
from Mis’ Warren. She brought it 
herself just before she went away. 
She’s reel sweet, kind of. Nice, but 
awful funny. She wanted to see your 
office, an’ then she kind of looked all 
over the house, reel interested. She 
said she was goin’ away for a long 
time, an’ she looked like she’d been 
cryin’. I felt awful sorry for her. I'll 
get your supper right off.” 

He went into his office, looking 
eagerly for the letter on his desk. Mrs. 
Seery had put Amy Warren’s envelope 
with the others. It had seemed quite 
a natural thing to Mrs. Seery that Mrs. 
Warren should come in to pay her bill 
before going away. 

It was not a long letter. He had 
known that she must go; he had faced 
the idea; but that she should be gone 
was quite another matter. He had ex- 
pected that it would be pain to him, but 
that his loneliness would crush him to 
the earth he had not understood. He 
thought, at first, that it was the shock 
that had stunned, but he soon began 
to realize that it was the fact. 


He sat for a .ong time with the letter 
in his hands, reading it over, and telling 
himself that it was true; that she had 
gone; that he might never see her 
again. Mrs. Seery called him, but he 
did not hear. She called again, and 
came at last to tell him that his supper 
waited. She set food before him, and 
retired, strong in her confidence that 
beefsteak and coffee are cunning com- 
forters for weary men. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Fortune, being a double-minded 
deity, often caresses with one hand 
while buffeting with the other, giving 
cakes and kicks to a dog in a corner. 

While Doctor Nelson had been at the 
courthouse, he had met, at his hotel, a 
famous surgeon, an old man who had 
been his teacher and was still his 
friend. To him Doctor Nelson had un- 
folded his discovery. 

Your “country doctor” gets a pretty 
wide experience. As a type, he is fast 
passing from the stage, the telephone 
and possibilities of rapid transit bring- 
ing hospitals and specialists so near that 
one man is not often asked to-day to 
minister to the emergencies of a whole 
community. The comparatively iso- 
lated position of Fairhaven and the 
limitations of transportation in that 
part of the country had left Doc- 
tor Nelson for fifteen years an 
arbiter with death, high priest for 
the community. He had performed all 
the minor operations necessary, and had 
ministered to every variety of malady, 
and he had found what had at first 
seemed a mere hope to be a literal 
truth. A condition that had been 
thought could be reached by medicine 
only, and then with little hope, was 
operative. It was of this he had spoken 
to Amy Warren. 

Doctor Brown-Forbes was interest- 
ed, but reserved his opinion. He was 
willing to consider the possibility, and 
upon returning to the hospital, where 
he had for many years been an unques- 
tioned authority, he wrote to Doctor 
Nelson, offering him opportunity for 
the development of his theory. 
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Doctor Nelson had begun to find 
Fairhaven unbearable. The summer 
had dragged on wearily in blinding 
heat, tempered only by the cool, damp 
evenings with their heavy dews. 

Fairhaven folk went their accus- 
tomed ways. Dora Temple was seen 
on the village street or in the church on 
Sundays, dressed always in white, and 
with the gold ring on her finger. Doc- 
tor Nelson grew to think of her as the 
visible spirit of that day he had re- 
turned from Tom Manners and the 
courthouse, and found his life empty. 
Her mother was with her always, 
watching her with tenderness unfail- 
ing. It was well known in the village 
that she went several times auring the 
summer to visit her lover, and, though 
she gave no sign, she reveled in the ap- 
proval she recognized on every side. 

“The doctor looks tired,” his friends 
said to one another. 

The day for Tom’s trial came at last, 
and he went to the courthouse, having 
made arrangement with a younger man, 
fresh from the medical schools, who 
was to come to Fairhaven and live in 
the doctor’s house, and attend to his 
practice, for after Tom’s fate was set- 
tled Doctor Nelson was to go to Doctor 
Brown-Forbes, and give himself wholly 
to surgery. 

He had written Amy several times 
during the summer, and had received 
brief notes in answer. Amy could not 
trust herself to write freely. She was 
going through a process of develop- 
ment with newly opened eyes. For the 
first time in her life she looked upon 
herself with searching criticism, instead 
of pity. She loved this man, and she 
strove honestly to make herself what 
she thought he would have her be. 

He did not know how faithfully she 
tried to follow every suggestion he 
made to her. When he advised her to 
find interests in sorrows not her own, 
she went to a School of Philanthropy, 
and deliberately prepared herself for 
that, and, of course, did find interests, 
though she loved him none the less 
for it. 

Separation is always a little harder 
for the one who stays. It is a limited 


intelligence that can utterly fail to find 
diversion in new scenes, but the fa- 
miliar thing, when its dear meaning is 
lost, falls like repeated blows upon one 
spot, and tends to madness. 

Through the open windows of the 
courtroom came a murmur from the 
street, a rumble of wheels, and greet- 
ing called by friend to friend in pass- 
ing. A market was across the way, gay 
with its little stalls of fruit and flower. 
In the morning housewives lingered to 
learn what had been developed in the 
trial the day before. Every one was 
interested, and the story took upon it- 
self expression of romance, with Dora’s 
gentle beauty and Tom’s futile regret. _ 

Doctor Nelson sat like a man in a 
dream. Mrs. Warren had sent money 
for Tom’s expenses. He was glad to 
have her. He clung to her interest. He 
derived a curious, fierce comfort from 
the consciousness that she was waiting 
to hear, through him, the outcome of 
this week’s work, and that he could 
break his rule of writing only once a 
month. 

The battle is not always to the strong, 
and Amy, turning avidly to follow his 
advice, throwing herself without re- 
serve upon her faith in him, bore the 
strain far better than he did. 

Tom had gained in these weeks a 
touch of dignity never before his. He 
seemed older, and the simple fare and 
regular life of his imprisonment ob- 
literated, in some degree, the marks of 
dissipation in his face. His personality 
won favor here, as everywhere. The 
Virginian loves grace, and ease, and 
beauty ; that is an inheritance of which 
no defeat may rob him. 

The counsel for the State referred to 
his “sad duty” and pleaded for the 
safety of the individual. 

“A man must be safe on our streets,” 
he said, and could not help reminding 
those who heard that Fairhaven was 
not of Virginia, though under its laws. 
“These strangers who make their 
homes upon our soil,” he said, “must 
learn the value of a life to our State.” 

The jury listened gravely. 

Tom’s lawyer was more sentimental. 
He presented a touching picture of 
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The patient mules drew them, at last, piled on the rickety old wagon, pots, and pans, and little black babies 
sprinkled among the heavier furniture. 


Dora, which was published in the pa- 
pers the next morning, and drew all the 
quivering vanity of her little soul up to 
the surface. Dora floated on a sea of 
sensation those days. The defense ap- 
pealed to the chivalry for which their 
fathers had been known, and made 
much of the fact that Tom had come 
to aid a woman. 

“My client has admitted that he was 
under the influence of intoxicants,” he 
cried, in an impassioned manner, “but 
no drink could cloud his innate chiv- 
alry when he beheld a gentle creature in 
distress.” 

During the description of the scene 
that followed, Doctor Nelson sat quiet. 
The emotion he controlled was a desire 


to laugh. With every sense alert to 
claim and responsibility, alive to hor- 
ror, deadened to all normal sensibility, 
he recalled Maria in her extreme mo- 
ments, exaggerating her personality and 
opinion into caricature. He put him- 
self in Tom’s place. He argued men- 
tally on all murder, sometimes for the 
defense, sometimes for the State. When 
it was necessary, he spoke clearly and 
with dignity, but he found it was an 
effort to speak at all. He wanted to 
throw back his head and laugh and 
laugh at men, and murder, and the 
world. 

He realized the value of public sen- 
timent, and from the first encouraged 
Tom’s attitude, which was one of dig- 
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nity and sorrow. Maria was suffering 
from a severe ivy poisoning, and was 
not able to come into court. An indict- 
ment for manslaughter was accepted, 
and Tom pleaded guilty, so the trial re- 
solved itself into formalities. It was 
over at last, and Tom was sentenced. 
Five years—which might, by good be- 
havior, be shortened into little more 
than three. Tom drew a long breath, 
and accepted his fate with a kind of 
gladness. 

“It’s all right,” he said. “You-all 
don’t know how I feel. I did it, and I 
want to pay. 
ain't much.” 

He looked at Doctor Nelson with 
eyes that were childish in simplicity 
and earnestness. 

“You-all don’t know how it feels,” 
he said, “to kill a man.” He put his 
hand in his pocket, and drew out the 
little box that had held Dora’s ring. “I 
wonder if they'll let me keep it,’ he 
said. “You know they take everything 
away.” : 

“T’ll see what I can do about it,” said 
the doctor. 

And he went to the prison, and made 
a plea to the warden, and Tom was al- 
lowed to keep the little box. 

He dreaded going back to Fairhaven, 
but it was necessary for him to attend 
to some details there before going on 
to Doctor Brown-Forbes and his new 
work. He seemed to have reached a 
climax of confusion and weariness at 
this time. He looked forward, long- 
ingly, to his hospital work. 

“T must keep busy,” he told himself. 
“T’ve done nothing but think lately.” 

Moses, who seemed to spend most of 
his time at the railway station, met him 
on his arrival, and took possession of 
his bag. 

“So dey done sent Mars Tom ter 
jail,’ remarked Moses solemnly, and 
then, with an effective gesture of his 
head, his hands being occupied: ‘“‘Gits 
dat-all fer killin’ folks,” he concluded 
wisely. “Hit doan’t pay, Doct’ Nelson, 
hit doan’t pay.” 

So they went through the village 
street, giving greeting and answering 
questions. He was very weary. They 


Five years of my life 


passed Mrs. Manners’ house, and found 
the dooryard all neglected and over- 
grown. Several large packing boxes 
stood on the porch, and Doctor Nelson 
remembered having heard some one 
say that Mrs. Manners was moving out 
of town. She said she couldn’t stand 
the disgrace. 

The doctor looked sadly up at the 
windows where the shades hung awry. 
He was both pitiful and scornful of 
her weakness; his sympathy was with 
o boy whose mother had not helped 
nim. 

Mrs. Manners saw him and came 
out, voicing her shame and confusion. 
He felt annoyed. 

“The woman talks too much,” he told 
himself impatiently, but he was very 
gentle with her. 

He met Mrs. Temple and Dora, who 
were driving a lean horse attached to a 
buckboard. The vehicle was not grace- 
ful, but Dora sat leaning back against 
the low support, dressed all in white 
and with a few roses in her folded 
hands. The gold ring glowed on her 
finger. She bowed to the doctor, with 
a slight droop at the corners of her 
mouth; she held her head forward, 
which accentuated her round shoulders. 
She was self-conscious in every line. 
Doctor Nelson knew that Mrs. Tem- 
ple’s hands kept those white dresses 
fresh, and he felt his old impatience 
with Dora deepen as he watched them, 
but the mother’s eyes were blind to all 
but beauty. 

“T wish you’d come out to see Dora 
before you go away,” said Mrs. Tem- 
ple, drawing the willing beast to rest. 
She was really anxious. 

“T will come, Mrs. Temple,” he as- 
sured her. He spoke with his old af- 
fection for his people. “You have both 
been under a strain,” he said. 

He looked at Dora sharply. She 
never wholly deceived him; he always, 
in a measure, pierced her affectation, 
but he had been pleased with her atti- 
tude toward Tom, and he had seen how 
much it had meant to the boy who 
based all his courage on his faith in her. 

“Tom was very brave,” he told her. 
“T was proud of him.” 
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Dora’s eyelids fluttered down, and 
rose again. Her eyes were beautiful, 
long-lashed, of wonderful blue color. 
She held her roses to her breast. 

“IT wrote to him,” she said. 

“Write to him often,” said the doctor 
gravely. “I'll try to get out in the 
morning,” he said to Mrs. Temple. “I 
must leave at one o'clock.” 

And so he left them. He went 
straight to his home, and did not look, 
at the corner, down the road that led 
to the Mansion. 


CHAPTER X. 


Mrs. Pearsall’s little house was paint- 
ed white with green blinds, and had a 
piazza running across the front. A 
mass of jasmine vines and crimson 
rambler roses climbed luxuriously over 
the trellis built for them, and offered 
pleasant shade when one sat there on 
a warm afternoon. 

Mrs. Seery came often for a bit of 
gossip. The confusion of Doctor 
Latimer’s arrival and Doctor Nelson’s 
departure had kept her from coming at 
once to see her friend after Mrs. 
Pearsall came home from the court- 
house, where she had been one of the 
witnesses at Tom’s trial; but the day 
after Doctor Nelson left Fairhaven she 
came, late in the afternoon, to hear 
Mrs. Pearsall’s experience. 

Mrs. Pearsall had naturally much to 
say, but she wrapped herself about 
with an air of unconcern, perfectly con- 
scious that she was an object of in- 
terest and importance. The occasion 
was not one to be treated lightly. She 
received Mrs. Pearsall with a degree of 
formality. 

“Set right down,” she urged super- 
fluously, for Mrs. Seery was already in 
the act. 

“How nice your chairs look,” re- 
marked Mrs. Seery, not to be outdone 
in society manners. 

“Well, ’tain’t much,” protested her 
hostess politely. “I varnished ’em all 
over the day before I had to go to the 
courthouse. Here I was, fussin’ ’round, 
touchin’ ’em up with what was left in 
the can—I allers like to use it all up, 


don’t you?—when that there sheriff 
man come walkin’ up with the papers. 
I felt like I was bein’ arrested. No- 
body in our fambly ever was arrested, 
but that’s what I felt like.” 

Mrs. Pearsall seated herself, and be- 
gan to rock comfortably. 

“Well, now, it was reel kind of pleas- 
ant,” she began, “not but what I was 
sorry for Tom Manners. Land, how 
he has changed! Everybody talked 
about it. He jes’ sat there quiet, an’ 
didn’t try to excuse nothin’, but that 
lawyer, Doctor Nelson, got for ’im 
Land! He can talk! You'd ought to 
heard ’im. It was grand. They was 
all terrible nice to me. I wore my black 
brilliantine, an’ it did look nice, though 
I ain’t the one to say so. I told ’em all 
about it. Some of ’em tried to inter- 
rupt me, but after a while the judge 
says to ’e, he says, ‘Let her go,’ he says; 
‘you can’t stop ‘er,’ he says, like that. 
He see I’d made up my mind to do my 
duty, an’ I done it. When I’m called 
upon to testify, I testify. 

“Seein’ as Maria wa’ant there, I felt 


special called not to leave nothin’ out. 
An’ I must say, Mis’ Seery, not mean- 
in’ no harm to Maria, that pizin ivy 
couldn’t ha’ come at a better time than 


it did come. When Tom’s lawyer went 
to quotin’ po’try about him standin’ up 
fer ladies, an’ then tellin’ about us, I 
couldn’t help bein’ kind of glad Maria 
wa’ant there. Not but what Maria’s 
got an awful good character, an’ all 
that, but you know’s well’s I do that she 
don’t look like she needed Tom Man- 
ners to pertect ’er. 

“It was a lovely speech, an’ lots of 
folks cried. They was awful good to 
Tom. He said right out he was guilty, 
an’ the judge give him five year in 
State’s prison. He kin get some off fer 
good behavior. It was manslaughter. 
I didn’t know before that wasn’t the 
same’s murder, but it ain’t. Law’s 
queer. I learned a lot about law day 
before yesterday.” 

“Dora’s gone to see him,” said Mrs. 
Seery. 

“Dora’s doin’ the right thing,” said 
Mrs. Pearsall. “The lawyer talked 
mighty pretty about Dora. I think it’s 
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reel good of her to stand by ’im. Mis’ 
Manners ain’t no use to nobody—an’ 
she allers talkin’ about liftin’ the 
fallen.” 

Dora had been at the courthouse, a 
pretty, pathetic figure, winning quick, 
chivalrous deference from the men who 
were near her lover. She was con- 
scious of every shade of their feeling 
for her, and went through the corri- 
dors with lids dropped over her violet 
eyes that yet saw every glance that 
turned to her. She was very gentle 
with Tom, offering no word of re- 
proach. She was swimming on a sea 
of gratified vanity and dramatic self- 
consciousness. Newspapers were sent 
to her from all the countryside, from 
the north and west, with flattering trib- 
utes to her beauty and devotion. 

Her visits made Tom strangely hap- 
py. His pride in her lifted him above 
the horror of the prison brand. The 
consideration shown him during his 
trial touched him deply, rousing all that 
was best in his nature. His case had 
been presented as a hot-headed boy, 
under influence of intoxicants, resent- 
ing an insult to women, striking with- 
out intent to kill. 

Dora figured as a devoted sweet- 
heart, standing by her lover in his ex- 
tremity. 

He was gravely conscious of his 
guilt. Overwhelmed by what he had 
done, he honestly determined to change 
all his way of life, and he possessed, 
withal, so rare a gift to please that he 
always found friends. 

Mrs. Seery sat listening to her 
friend’s experiences, and rocking com- 
fortably until the lengthening shadows 
warned her of the end of day. 

“T’ve jest got to go,” she announced, 
and rocked a little harder. 

“You'll have to come again,” said 
Mrs. Pearsall. “I ain’t told you half.” 

Mrs. Seery rose reluctantly, and her 
skirt parted from the chair with a little, 
ripping sound as the cloth clung to the 
varnish. 

“Oh, 
dismay. 

“Oh, my 


my dress!” she cried, in some 


chair!” exclaimed Mrs. 


Pearsall simultaneously, with equal 
concern. 

Mrs. Seery was twisting her portly 
body in a vain attempt to discover a 
part of her anatomy not to be self-ob- 
served, and Laura Simmons, who was 
going by, met Mr. Tubbs, who had also 
seen and heard. Their eyes met in un- 
derstanding laughter. 

All the summer he had watched her 
—light, inconsequent, kind, gay. She 
had gone by him with a careless word. 
He always saw her, remembering some 
bit of color in her dress or sound of 
soft laughter or the flush on her cheek, 
but they had never met before, with 
understanding. 

He turned, and walked with her. She 
was very sweet, a little graver as she 
talked with him. He left her at her 
father’s gate, and went back to the 
parsonage, refreshed and comforted. 
He had been ill and lonely. Health 
was coming back to him in this sunny, 
open place where the scent of the pine 
needles brooded ; and now a new inter- 
est stirred him. 

And Mrs. Seery was so interested in 
that part of her dress she could not see, 
and Mrs. Pearsall was so distressed be- 
cause the paint had peeled off her chair 
that neither of them witnessed this be- 
ginning. A few days later, however, 
when Mrs. Seery came again and set- 
tled placidly to rock and listen, she 
found Mrs. Pearsall struggling to main- 
tain an attitude of calm indifference, 
which was equivalent to the announce- 
ment of a sensation in reserve. 

“Did you see Mis’ Manners before 
she went?” she asked, somewhat per- 
functorily, as she knew quite well that 
Mrs. Seery had. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Seery. “She takes 
on somethin’ awful.” 

“Well,” answered Mrs. Pearsall, “it’s 
an awful thing to think of Tom Man- 
ners bein’ in prison bars and stripes. 
When I was testifyin’, I kep’ thinkin’ 
all the while how much better it was not 
to kill nobody. You don’t reelize, Mis’ 
Seery, not havin’ been in court.” 

Mrs. Seery had no reply ready for 


at. 
“Well, it’s an awful thing,” she re- 
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marked safely. She was waiting for 
the news she knew could not be with- 
held much longer. 

“Do you know what I jes’ seen?” de- 
manded Mrs. Pearsall suddenly. ‘Wha’ 
do you suppose I jes’ seen? Mis-ter 
Tubbs a-drivin’ by with Laura Sim- 
mons! Yes, ma’am! Laura Simmons, 
rats an’ all, a-settin’ up by Mis-ter 
Tubbs, an’ gigglin’ like there wa’ant no 
hereafter.” 

“Tt ain’t the first time,” remarked 
Mrs. Seery. 

Then the bond of friendship suf- 
fered a slight strain. 

“There ain’t many,’ said Mrs. 
Pearsall, with much dignity, “as I’d let 
on to thet they knowed it first, but 
bein’ it’s you, I will say it would ha’ 
been the part o’ friendship to ha’ told 
me.” 

“Well, I’ve had so much onto my 
mind,” said Mrs. Seery, apologizing. 
“Gettin’ Doctor Latimer settled, and 
packin’ Doctor Nelson. I see them 


night before las’, drivin’ out Brandon 
way, but I didn’t have time to run over 


an’ tell you about it.” 

“Well, I can’t understand it,” said 
Mrs. Pearsall, mollified. “It beats me. 
How do you like Doctor Latimer?” 

“He’s reel nice,” said Mrs. Seery. 

So they rocked comfortably in the 
shade of the rose vines while Dora 
swung in a hammock with a novel, pre- 
tending she was the heroine, and Mr. 
Tubbs and Laura Simmons drove in 
the holy quiet of the narrow road be- 
tween great, brooding pines that are 
never still, but sway their tops together 
like a green, unresting sea. 

John Nelson stood in the operating 
room of a great hospital, his theory 
demonstrated, and accepted by the sur- 
geons who had watched his work, He 
was stronger in his consciousness of 
achievement, but he felt that for him 
all achievement was empty glory, and 
the pain and longing of his heart were 
no less in honor than in obscurity. 


CHAPTER XI. 


There is a common sentiment in the 
minds of those who are unhappy that, 
as grief is a cataclysm in which they 


find themselves involved, some definite 
upheaval may presently occur and re- 
adjust affairs. The monotony of life 
seems to them unnatural, the uncon- 
sciousness of other men abnormal. 

Amy Warren had long felt herself 
the victim of unfriendly circumstance. 
She was not naturally of independent 
fiber, and she had never been wholly 
thrown upon her own resources. When 
she was troubled, she believed, without 
process of reason, that somebody, 
somewhere, could do something about 
it, and she looked around her for the 
support it seemed to her should be 
forthcoming. If Doctor Nelson had 
been hampered by no scruples against 
divorce, she would have turned to him 
promptly as the agent of Providence 
sent to relieve her necessity. She was 
like many women who fancy themselves 
clever when they are only quick, and 
she possessed a certain rather danger- 
ous gift of momentary understanding, 
recognizing the mental attitude of some 
one near her. 

It was this very quality that made her 
impatient and scornful with Paul War- 
ren, for she soon learned to despise his 
domestic qualities, which were all she 
recognized in the man. He was a 
money maker, possessed by what Aris- 
totle has called the chrematistic instinct 
—to get money, and to hand his name 
down to a son. He was the type of 
man who is amiable until his vanity is 
disturbed, and when he found Amy did 
not admire him, he became irritable and 
suspicious. To another woman, he 
might have been what is called “a good 
husband.” ; 

Amy had loved her little daughter 
with the intense animal instinct of some 
human mothers, loved her defiantly be- 
cause Paul Warren would have pre- 
ferred a son. She had not been wise in 
her attitude to either the child or its 
father. She had grieved bitterly, re- 
belliously, at the child’s death, and she 
had assumed that the child’s father felt 
no grief. 

Basing her opinions upon the instinct 
of a minute, she allowed them to in- 
clude more than she understood. It 
was not fair to assume that be- 
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cause Paul Warren was greatly disap- 
pointed in the sex of his child he could 
not love it. It was not fair to assume 
that because he was selfish and vain 
and, perhaps, at times, a little cruel, 
that he could not be reasonable or kind. 

He was, indeed, heartily tired of his 
wife, and saw her go from him with- 
out regret. 

It was like Amy to think she had 
grasped the whole situation, and could 
settle it in one move. When she real- 
ized that John Nelson believed ear- 
nestly in his plain moral code; when 
she recognized that she had neither ar- 
gument nor trick to influence him, her 
old instinct would have led her, while 
seeming to yield, to recur to the subject 
again and again, to fret against the 
bars, to plead and to recriminate; but 
now a strange, new influence had come 
upon her, for she loved the man abso- 
lutely. 

It was, perhaps, the first purely un- 
selfish, strong emotion she had ever 
known. She had been amazed in that 
last interview to find herself arguing 
passionately that her own grief didn’t 
matter if he might be comforted. When 
she had told him that he asked a great- 
er sacrifice of her than of himself, she 
had meant what she said, feeling her- 
self unworthy of him. 

So she went away at once, leaving 
him bewildered, for, like many persons 
of strong mind and will, he was slow to 
accept conclusions, even when the con- 
clusions were his own, and no one 
could have convinced him to the con- 
trary. He called this “thinking it 
over,” even when he had no idea of 
yielding. Amy’s swift conclusions dis- 
turbed his accustomed habit. 

Amy had established herself in a 
small city in the North, and was inter- 
ested in a Settlement House there, to 
which she gave liberal and intelligent 
help, and in which she found real and 
lasting interest. She had met a few 
pleasant people, and, though she accept- 
ed little socially, soon found herself set- 
tled comfortably. She literally existed 
upon her faith in the man she loved. 
Waking in the night, and through the 
daily round to which she had become 


5 


accustomed, for she always adapted 
herself quickly to her surroundings, she 
would repeat to herself something he 
had said or written to her, finding un- 
failing strength and comfort in his 
words. 

“It doesn’t mean that life’s all wrong 
when some one suffers.” “There are 
few things so useless as to try to under- 
stand the mystery of pain. We are con- 
cerned only in its ministry.” “This is 
our measure, Amy; how well we bear 
the thing we cannot help.” 

She had felt that her pain could be 
helped; but slowly, as the days went 
by, she found herself realizing that he 
could never have been happy in a thing 
he believed wrong, and she grew to care 
more for him than for the question. 
She grew even to exult in his ob- 
stinacy, for without doubt his will was 
overstrong at times. She heard of his 
professional success with the satisfac- 
tion possible only to a woman who 
loved him. 

She had grown very fond of a little 
boy who had been left at the Settle- 
ment House, and had taken him to her 
home, and considered adopting him. 

She was playing with him one morn- 
ing when Miss Watson brought in some 
letters to her. The boy held her by the 
arms; flushed and laughing, she pulled 
herself free. 

“Let me see the letters, dear,” she 
said, and he stopped, breathless and re- 
luctant while she looked at them, ready 
to renew the game as soon as she should 
look at him. Miss Watson, who was 
never observant, did not notice the flush 
that crept over Amy’s face or the pal- 
lor that followed it. 

The child saw, and with the ready 
sympathy of love caught at her hand, 
and kissed it. She looked down at him. 

“Oh!” she said. “Yes—I can’t play 
now, dear.” 

And she left him, and went from the 
room. 

“Will you keep Tommy, please?” she 
said to Miss Watson as she went. 

Miss Watson found it difficult to 
amuse Tommy, and wondered with 
some impatience why Amy wanted him. 

A day or two later, Doctor Nelson 
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found a letter in his mail that caused 
him some anxiety. 
Amy’s letter ran: 


Do you know that I -write you every day? 
Long letters, where I tell you everything that 
I would say to you if I could, and then I 
burn them because you must not see them. 
This is to be a long letter that you must read, 
because I am in perplexity and do not know 
what to do. 

I have heard from Paul Warren, through 
his lawyers. He is going to sue me for a 
divorce, in Nevada, on the ground of deser- 
tion, though he was perfectly willing to let 
me go. The communication is amiable 
enough. He evidently bears no malice, but 
wants to be free. I suppose he wants to 
marry some one else. It seems that if I will 
appear there the divorce can be obtained in 
six months. 

Oh, I know what you will feel when you 
read this! We have not either of us one 
inch of ground to stand upon except that we 
do not like each other. There is one State 
in the Union, it seems, where we can explain 
this simple matter, and have it undone. 

I used to think that what I wanted was the 
only law, but now I have grown to feel that 
what you want is the only law. So I will do 
what you say. I can’t pretend to understand, 
I’m not sure I’m convinced, but I believe in 
you, and that keeps me good and strong. 

I have several weeks to decide. I need not 
go before July. The lawyer calls my atten- 
tion to the fact that Paul is a busy man, and 
longer residence there would be inconvenient 
for him. It seems he cannot give too much 
time to getting rid of me. He is to go the 
first of June. Shall I help him? Or shall I 
stay his legal wife as long as I can, though I 
would rather feel a knife in my heart than 
see him again? I don’t know that a knife in 
my heart would seem very strange; I think 
I have felt that more than once. 


He read the letter many times, and 
with varying emotions, as his mind 
dwelt upon one sentence or another. 
The issue perplexed him because he 
hated the dog-in-a-manger attitude of 
letting an assumption of superior vir- 
tue inconvenience a man he disliked, de- 
laying what could not be prevented, and 
causing deliberate annoyance to no ulti- 
mate good. 

He did not, on the other hand, be- 
lieve in compromise with what he held 
to be wrong. If Amy were to go to 
Nevada, she must give sanction to a law 
he so despised that he could not really 
believe she did not also hold it in con- 
tempt. Holding the doctrine of “the 


- 


greater good to the greater number” a 
fundamental principle of civilization, he 
believed the occasional sacrifice of an 
individual to be necessary to the com- 
mon good, and he was not the kind of 
man to change his view when he found 
himself the victim. He had small sym- 
pathy with weaklings, the contempt of 
the physician for the man who cannot 
“take his medicine,” as the saying is. 

He wondered, with a kind of horror, 
as he looked out on the world of 
thoughtless men, at the inevitable result 
of action, the rippling to the shores of 
time caused by the smallest pebble cast 
by a careless hand, the vibrations 
through space that, once started, can be 
stopped or delayed by no human power. 
He feared the first break in the bond 
of marriage as the first step to ultimate 
moral anarchy and chaos. 

He argued that every possible means 
should be used to make man and wom- 
an careful about entering upon this re- 
lation, and then that any suffering must 
be endured rather than cheapen or vul- 
garize a sacred thing. We have not, 
he said, so many sacred things that we 
can well afford to lose the best. 

He was not wholly without that 
slight cruelty of fanaticism so often 
found in very tender hearts. When he 
longed for Amy .Warren most, he 
looked upon his pain as he would have 
considered a cancer or an amputated 
limb. 

He waited, for a few days, before 
answering her letter, as his habit was 
when asked to express a definite opin- 
ion; and just as he was about to write 
to her he was asked by a telephone mes- 
sage to go to New York to visit a man 
suddenly stricken with the malady for 
which he had operated with so much 
success. 

It was late in May, and warm for 
operations, but the call came from a 
well-known physician, not himself a 
surgeon, who urged Doctor Nelson to 
come at once. So he sent a note to 
Amy, telling her that he would answer 
her letter later in the week. She knew 
his habit of mind by this time, and 
smiled at his caution, for she knew very 
well what he would say. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


“Doctor Nelson found his pa- 
tient irritable; a pale man with 
a black, pointed beard, close 
cut, through which his teeth 
gleamed small and very white, 
and rather sharp when he 
spoke. His body seemed thin 
under the light cover of the 
hospital bed. He threw back 
the cover with an accurate, 
nervous gesture, and replied 
briefly to the surgeon’s ques- 
tions. 

“IT want to get through with 
this at once,”’ he said, as though 
he gave command to fate. 

Doctor Nelson shook his 
head. 

“I’m afraid you must give it 
a little time,” he said. ‘It is 
not as sudden as you think. 
You should have had attention 
months ago.” 

“Make your examination,” 
ordered the patient, as though 
he were speaking to a servant. 

Doctor Nelson understood 
that men meet danger each in 
his own way; one man becomes 
sentimental, and another cal- 
lous to outward appearance, 
while the heart knows its own 
bitterness. He felt no resent- 
ment, only sympathy and pity, so he 
obeyed, speaking little and then very 
gently. 

They gave the patient an anzesthetic, 
and discovered that his only chance for 
life lay in an immediate operation. The 
man regained partial consciousness 
while they were speaking. Doctor Nel- 
son was fingering his little knives; the 
nurses stood ready to do his bidding. 
The other physician stood by the oper- 
ating table, and spoke to the sufferer 
with that curious cheerfulness that is 
supposed to inspire confidence. 

“T’m going to give you a little more 
of this, Mr. Warren,” he said, holding 
the cone over the white face. 

Doctor Nelson’s glove fell to the 
floor. One of the nurses picked it up, 
and put it in the disinfectant bath. 





She read that Paul Warren had died the night before. 


“Ts that man’s name—IlVarren?” 
asked Doctor Nelson. 

“Yes,” said the physician, without 
looking up. “Ready, doctor. Paul 
Warren.” 

It seemed to John Nelson that a 
thousand years went by before his scat- 
tered senses gathered to coherence. To 
those who waited, it was an impercept- 
ible hesitation, during which his lips 
moved as though he were speaking. 
There was a strange light in his eyes. 
One of the nurses moved uneasily. The 
man made her afraid. 

Doctor Nelson’s discovery had not 
been accepted without question by the 
whole medical world. There had not 
been wanting scoffers, and those who 
hesitated to believe, and those who felt 
that no good can come out of Nazareth 
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and resented the radical opinion of an 
obscure, provincial surgeon. 

Doctor Brown-Forbes had been able 
to give him a certain standing, but his 
reputation, so far; had been local, and 
they had been careful to avoid sensa- 
tional exploitation. Doctor Robertson, 
who watched him to-day, was an ad- 
mirer of Brown-Forbes, and, finding 
Paul Warren’s case desperate, had ad- 
vised his patient to send for this new 
surgeon and take the chance. 

Paul Warren had met his condition 
with the annoyed surprise of a man 
who had refused to notice warning, and 
had persuaded himself he could defy 
disease. He was accustomed to think- 
ing that things could be bought if one 
had the price, and he gave himself to 
the surgeon, impatient at the loss of 
time involved. His body was very 
slight as it lay on the glass table, slight 
and terribly still. Doctor Robertson had 
his finger on the pulse. The silence was 
like another person in the room. 

Doctor Nelson found his hand 
steady. He said to himself: 

“This is Paul Warren. Amy’s hus- 
band. Amy’s husband. Paul Warren. 
Paul Warren.” 

It was like the ticking of a big clock. 
His hands moved like some wonderful 
machine. Doctor Robertson watched 
him with reverent understanding. The 
nurses seemed to catch an inspiration 
from him. 

He was wholly without theatric arti- 
fices. He worked as he had never 
worked before. There was only one 
desperate chance for life. It would be 
so easy to let this man die. He lay so 
still, so white, and slight, and still. Why 
need he be ever quick again? A ver 
little carelessness, a very little lack of 
skill, a little lingering, for the pulse was 
growing weak. Suppose the work took 
a second or two too long? 

It seemed to John Nelson that he 
was two men, the man who thought 
and the man who worked. The man 
who thought wavered, but the man who 
worked was swift and very sure. It 
was all over in an hour, and it seemed 
to John Nelson that he came out of the 
anzsthetic with his patient. 


“Successful, I think,’ he said. 

His voice was almost indifferent. 
One of the nurses, who was keener 
than the other, looked at him sharply. 
Doctor Robertson grasped his hand. 

“That was a wonderful piece of 
work,” he said; “wonderful!” 

Doctor Nelson looked after the figure 
the orderly was wheeling away. It was 
still, very still, like the figure of a dead 
man. 

“He'll have to be careful for some 
time,” he said. “He ought not to go 
out of the hospital for six weeks, and 
he won’t be good for much for six 
months.” 

“It will be hard to keep him,” said 
Doctor Robertson. 

It was all commonplace, there were 
no signs of tragedy. Doctor Nelson 
looked at the men he met in the street, 
and wondered what they carried in 
their hearts. He wondered upon the 
abortive tragedies that are buried in 
the commonplace. Amy received a let- 
ter from Paul Warren’s lawyer, telling 
her to wait until she had heard from 
them again before she went to Nevada. 
He did not seem to doubt that she 
would go. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Moses, scorning the commonplace, 
declined to recognize the relation of wet 
clothes to rheumatism. He came home 
drenched in a heavy shower, and suf- 
fered a chill that yielded slowly to 
Flora’s brew of bitter herbs. In the 
morning he discovered that he had 
been visited by ghosts, which he an- 
nounced with a series of groans that 
brought in the neighbors, who were 
half alarmed and half delighted by the 
circumstance, for the negro loves emo- 
tion well enough to take a certain satis- 
faction in his fear. 

“Ah’s been rid by a ha’nt!’” roared 
Moses, emphasizing the difficulty of 
rising and pretending to ignore the 
audience that gathered closer. 

“Ah knowed it!” declared Flora sol- 
emnly, as befitted the occasion. “Hit 
wa’ar ha’nt suah ‘nuff. Hit wa’ar round 
heah yestidy. Hit blowed in de doah, 
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hit blowed out de doah. Hit say: 
Woo0-00-ah!” 

She prolonged the cry into a barbaric 
wail, and a ripple of assent ran through 
the little company as they felt stir in 
their blood the memory of old pagan 
rites. 

Moses moaned with due effect, and 
white eyes rolled at him as the crowd 
came closer to hear his experience. 

“Ah carnt ezactly recolimember 
how-all hit come about,’ Moses ex- 
plained. ‘“Fust thing Ah knew Ah was 
a-runnin’ an’ a-runnin’, an’ Ah couldn’t 
seem to get to stop nohow. Seemed 
laike Ah was ’bliged to run—an’ run— 
an’ run—an’ run——” 

“An’ run,” interpolated an irreverent 
youthful member of the company, who 
was perched safely on the window sill 
where he could disappear from the 
afterwrath. 

“Ah jes’ nachully don’ know what’s 
a-comin’ to them young cullud folks,” 
remarked Malindy Pearline, who was 
related to the culprit. “They’re gettin’ 
that bigoty.” 

“Ah know what ’u’d come to that 
young cullud pusson if he wa’ar kin o’ 
mine,” said Flora ominously. 

Anything that definitely interferes 
with manual labor is sure of a deep and 
abiding welcome in the negro breast. 
Moses enjoyed immunity from toil, and 
the distinction of having been chosen 
by the “ha’nt.” He sat in comfortable 
state while Flora and the children made 
their arrangements to move on in the 
quest for an unhaunted home. The pa- 
tient mules drew them, at last, piled on 

.the rickety old wagon, pots, and pans, 
and little black babies sprinkled among 
the heavier furniture. 

Doctor Latimer had dubbed him 
“peripatetic Mose,” and the cognomen 
pleased him. 

“What-all does dat mean, Doct’ Lat- 
imer?” he inquired, as he drew his 
mules to standing, meeting the young 
doctor coming down the village street. 

Doctor Latimer smiled slowly. He 
was a personable young man, with an 
air of familiarity with the great world 
that made deep impression on the Fair- 
haven folk. He had very beautiful 


white teeth, which gave his smile an 
added charm. 

Dora Temple passed with her 
mother, and saw the doctor’s carriage 
standing by the wagon on which Moses 
conveyed his family and his household 
goods. 

“It has a reference to the moving 
habit,” explained Doctor Latimer, “and 
you've got the habit, Moses.” 

Dora flashed a look at the young 
man from under her drooping lids as 
she went by him slowly, posing her 
whole figure to the ideal she had 
formed for herself. Mrs. Temple 
walked with her, perfectly absorbed in 
the girl, surrounding her with tender- 
est care. 

Doctor Latimer saw them go. He 
had felt very sorry for Dora, and he 
admired her loyalty to her lover, but 
at this moment he found himself wish- 
ing he could do something for her 
mother. The little, bent figure seemed 
so tired and forlorn. Dora’s white 
dress was very fresh, the mother’s 
black, rusty, and bedraggled. The 
older woman walked as though she 
were weary. 

Dora knew he was looking at them, 
and immediately began to enlarge the 
little drama of which she was the 
heroine. Tom was settled in the rou- 
tine of the prison. She was not get- 
ting so much attention as had at first 
been given her. The entrance of an- 
other figure gave the play a new in- 
terest. 

Mrs. Temple was happier that night. 

“TI think Dora seems better,” she told 
herself. 

She began looking over some of her 
old temperance papers. The Temper- 
ance Society had dwindled since Fair- 
haven had become a no-license town, 
but the meetings were still held alter- 
nately in the two churches. Mrs. Tem- 
ple came to one of them, and was wel- 
comed cordially by the women there. 

“Well, it seemed as if I could get to 
come,” she told them, flushing with 
pleasure at the attention she received. 
“I know I ain’t been anywheres. It 
seemed as if I couldn’t leave Dora. It’s 
reel nice to come again.” 
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“Mis’ Warren’s at the Mansion,” said 
Mrs. Pearsall, whose idea of being 
agreeable was always to give informa- 
tion. 

“For land’s sakes!” ejaculated Mrs. 
Winterbourne, to impart news to whom 
it was always a pleasure. 

Mrs. Temple entered upon the vil- 
lage gossip with the fresh appetite of 
one from whom these morsels have 
been long withheld. She came to the 
business of the meeting with a return 
of her old interest. 

The little group solemnly conferred, 
and exchanged reports of the work of 
temperance unions, as thousands of in- 
significant societies do every day, un- 
noticed in the rush and clamor of a 
busy world, remembered, perhaps, by 
the promise given to the faithful two or 
three. They sang a closing hymn, and 
Mrs. Temple half promised to take 
office again when they should next 
choose their officers. 

She was conscious of a slight exhil- 
aration as she walked home. When 
she came near the gate, a touch of her 
accustomed anxiety returned. She won- 
dered what Dora had been doing in her 
absence. Then she heard the sound of 
wheels in the lane, and Doctor Lati- 
mer’s carriage came, with Dora sitting 
by him, smiling, and with a touch of 
color in her cheeks. 

“We tried to overtake you,” said 
Doctor Latimer, as he helped Dora 
alight at the gate. 

He jumped back into the carriage, 
and spoke to Dora with his quick, sun- 
ny smile. 

“T hope you won’t have any trouble 
with that ankle,’ he said. ‘Let me 
know if it troubles you. Good night, 
Mrs. Temple. I’m sorry you walked 
so fast.” 

And he drove away. 

“Have you hurt your ankle?” asked 
Mrs. Temple. 

“Just turned it a little,” said Dora. 
“It’s silly of him to worry about it.” 

She smiled in a little, pleased, self- 
conscious way. Mrs. Temple did not 
often question Dora, but at this time it 
occurred to her that Doctor Latimer 
had not seemed to be worried. 


Dora was feeling better, there was 
no doubt about that. Mrs. Temple 
heard her singing softly in her room 
upstairs after supper, and she came 
downstairs a little later with some rib- 
bons and a hat, and sat on the porch 
making experiments in millinery. 

“I don’t reckon there’s any reason 
why I shouldn’t wear pink,” she said. 

“Of course there ain’t,” agreed her 
mother. “Are you sure your ankle 
don’t hurt?” 

Dora fussed with her ribbons, and 
her mother rocked contentedly. Tom 
sat in his lonely cell, wrapped in the 
dullness of routine, weary at evening, 
without diversion, but, through shame 
and remorse strong in strength of pur- 
pose and of faith that did not waver, 
he sat waiting with a little box in his 
hands that gave him comfort. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Paul Warren’s case attracted some 
attention, and Doctor Nelson found 
himself received with courtesy and re- 
spect. He was weary, and one or two 
of his new acquaintances, recognizing 
the symptoms of his fatigue, urged him 
to rest during the summer. 

He accepted, at last, an invitation to 
join a hunting party in the Canadian 
forests. 

He ‘had written Amy briefly of the 
circumstance that had brought him to 
her husband. His letters were always 
laconic, and would have seemed cold if 
she had not ‘understood him well 
enough to read between the lines. 

Paul Warren was annoyed and im- 
patient at his own weakness, but when 
he found himself an object of interest 
to great surgeons, that singular egotism, 
common, it would seem, to all men who 
narrowly escape death, asserted itself, 
and he became rather interested in him- 
self and more willing to remain at the 
hospital the whole time considered nec- 
essary. 

He was permitted to leave, at last, 
but warned that he must be very care- 
ful for some time to come. 

So the summer went by, and as he 
began to regain his strength, his natural 
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disposition urged him to haste. He had 
waited, he felt, nearly half the time he 
had expected to spend in Nevada. His 
residence there would now take him 
well into the winter, and cause some 
confusion in his business affairs, and he 
hated both disorder and delay. 

His lawyer had received no answer 
to the letters sent to Amy, and while 
they discussed the matter one day, the 
lawyer suggested that it might be possi- 
ble to persuade Amy to go to Nevada 
and get the divorce, since there was no 
principle at issue, but they wanted only 
legal freedom. He suggested nonsup- 
port as a plea, and Paul smiled grimly. 

“She’s got as much money as I have,” 
he said, “but I suppose that would do. 
What about incompatibility ?” 

He was not at all sure she would go, 
but they decided to ask her. 

Doctor Nelson was in the North 
woods, and could not be easily reached. 
Amy was growing more unselfish, and 
she was not willing to disturb his holi- 
day ; she was also growing stronger and 
more self-reliant, so she considered the 
question alone. 

She was asked, at this time, to make 
an automobile trip with some friends, 
and so she left Tommy at one of the 
resorts on the Jersey coast, with a nurse 
and Miss Watson. Amy had grown 
greatly attached to the boy; she was a 
woman of intense maternal instinct; 
but Miss Watson assumed her charge 
reluctantly, murmuring under her 
breath that children made her nervous. 

Amy turned the matter in her mind, 
arguing now on one side and now on 
the other. She disliked, as Doctor Nel- 
son had, the consciousness of delib- 
erately inconveniencing her husband as 
she must by refusing his proposal. She 
could spend the winter as well in Ne- 
vada as in any other place. She real- 
ized that the sense of legal freedom 
would be a real relief to her. 

She began to wonder if Doctor Nel- 
son’s resolution would hold after she 
was really free. It was her natural dis- 
position to come back to this point. 

She wrote a letter saying she would 
go. She wrote at a hotel in one of the 
North Jersey towns, and, finding she 


had no stamp, she put the letter in her 
hand bag, thinking she would buy some 
stamps at the hotel office as she went 
out. Some trifle engrossed her thought 
for the moment, and when she next 
thought of it they were well under way 
on an open road. 

She then decided that she would get 
the stamp and post the letter when they 
stopped for luncheon. 

They had come up along the Jersey 
coast and across the northern part of 
the State, and were going into New 
York. They came, at noon, into one of 
the beautiful towns near the three great 
cities where the sound and river meet. 
Her companions had no idea what was 
in her mind. She had grown able to 
conceal her thought, and to control her 
voice and manner. 

Amy had changed greatly during this 
last hard year. As they came along the 
beautiful, wide street to their hotel, 
Amy’s hand closed suddenly upon the 
little bag she held, and every muscle in 
her body became tense for the moment. 
The car was moving slowly, and she 
had full time to see Paul Warren. He 
was very white, emaciated; he looked 
very ill. He was stepping into an au- 
tomobile that stood by the road in front 
of a small shop. A woman was with 
him. 

She was fair, with the appearance of 
intimate attention to detail that alone 
keeps very blond women from fading 
while they are still young. Her hair 
was burnished gold, and very carefully 
dressed. Her attire was immaculate 
white, a trifle too closely fitted. She 
was a handsome woman, with a beauty 
not wholly artificial, but evidently as- 
sisted. One could not tell at first 
glance if she were a lady; one could 
not be sure at second that she was not; 
and Amy, who wanted the divorce, who 
wanted herself to marry another man, 
felt outraged by her very existence. 

The emotion was quite unreasonable, 
and she soon acknowledged this. She 
saw that Paul did not recognize her; 
he had not, indeed, looked at her as she 
passed. She opened her little bag, and 
took out the letter, and tore it in shreds. 

One of her companions looked at her 
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with an inquiring smile, and she forced 
herself to smile in answer. 

“It’s a letter I’ve decided not to 
send,” she said, and she scattered the 
fragments along the road. 

Her decision was immediate. She 
could not put herself beside this too 
carefully kept blond woman. She re- 
fused to think of herself as in the same 
class. 

“Well, what’s the difference?” the 
new self within her asked of the old 
self. “Would you not have gone gladly 
with another man if you had been per- 
mitted? Some slight scruples you 
have, no doubt—a few words to be said 
or unsaid—a document to be signed— 
that would have satisfied you. You 
would make one law for yourself, and 
another for this woman. Are you then 
so much more delicate than she?” She 
flushed under her veil. 

That day she sent a letter to Paul 
Warren’s lawyer, saying briefly that it 
would not be possible for her to go to 
Nevada, and then she sent word for 
Miss Watson to meet her, with Tommy, 
at Fairhaven. She knew that Doctor 
Nelson would be in his remote camp 
for four weeks yet, and she felt it was 
safe for her to go to his old home. She 
wanted to see all the things that would 
remind her of his presence. She 
longed for the very signs that she had 
hitherto felt unable to bear. She want- 
ed to be among his friends, and to hear 
him named. She came in a very pas- 
sion of renunciation. 

The village folk received her affec- 
tionately. She was always susceptible 
to friendship, and while she had many 
acquaintances, she had never formed 
the close intimacies that are common in 
smaller settlements. Her emotions 
were now at a high pitch, and when 
she found herself remembered and met 
cordial greeting, she was _ deeply 
touched and responsive; so people felt 
kindly toward her, and they came to see 
her, and asked her to join their simple 
pleasures. 

She offered to the two churches the 
use of her lawns and gardens for a fair 
they were planning to hold together. 
It was not usual for the two churches 


to work together, and so this occasion 
took to itself an air of great impor- 
tance. There were to be booths for the 
sale of ‘‘fancywork,” and Rebecca was 
to preside at a well of lemonade, and 
there was to be a supper served in the 
early evening. 

Mrs. Warren became really interest- 
ed, and even Miss Watson rose to the 
occasion. 

Amy soon discovered a thing that 
troubled her a little, because she knew 
how Doctor Nelson felt about it. 

Dora’s little drama had developed to 
her satisfaction. She wrote to Tom 
regularly long, pleasant letters, in which 
she told him all the village news. Dora 
wrote a very good letter; she made 
trifles interesting. It was nearly as easy 
for her to write to one person as an- 
other. Persons were to her either con- 
ductors or nonconductors for her sen- 
timental vitality. The nonconductors 
she quickly recognized and avoided; 
the conductors she used with a certain 
discretion, governed by her conscious- 
ness of the degree of their interest. 

If Dora felt she was being ignored, 
she was as uncomfortable as another 
type of woman is made by overmuch 
attention. To be pointed out and 
watched, to know that people spoke of 
her, were to her what light and heat 
are to an opening flower. Always there 
stirred in her a little, restless longing 
for distinction. Anything that caused 
her emotion gave her a certain pleasure. 

Doctor Latimer was unacquainted 
with the ways of rural folk. He did not 
understand the weight attached to any 
small attention he might pay a girl in 
Fairhaven. He drove daily past the 
Temples’ house on his way to visit a 
suffering child in one of the cabin 
homes beyond. Dora was usually in the 
front yard or on the piazza, and he 
would stop for greeting. 

She was very pretty. He was rather 
sentimental. The gold ring gleaming 
on her left hand never failed to move 
him to real feeling for the man behind 
the prison walls. He admired heartily 
the faith and loyalty he thought she 
represented. 

Several times he asked her to go with 
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him on the long drives through the for- 
est roads when he was called to patients 
in outlying places. Dora would tell him 
stories of the countryside, strange tales 
of struggling and toil, of disappoint- 
ment, and of rare achievement. The 
stranger who buys a Virginia farm sel- 
dom foresees the difficulties he must 
encounter, the unending fight with na- 
ture, and the unsolved problem of the 
freed slave. Then contrasting, she 
would point out stately homes, wrapped 
in their memories of happier days, 
touched with the tragedies of war—the 
old life and the new that cannot seem 
to meet. Every family had its story, 
every house; and Dora told the stories 
very well. 

She was perfectly conscious that she 
interested this young man, and she ap- 
peared to best advantage, as she always 
could when her vanity was fed; but she 
was feeling always for a touch of senti- 
ment she did not find. Fairhaven had 
but one opinion, and was interested, not 
quite approving; but Dora was not 
sure, and that kept her interested. 

She realized that Doctor Latimer 
felt strongly concerning her loyalty to 
Tom. She made a little game of the 
situation, planning to circumvent this 
without losing his admiration. Doctor 
Latimer’s real self was no more to her 
than a clay puppet she might have set 
up in his place. She had no interest 
whatever when he told her of his 
friends and his home. She would lis- 
ten, or appear to listen, sweetly, with a 
smile curving her red lips and shining 
through the sadness in her eyes. Dora’s 
eyes were always a little sad, in part the 
effect of her slightly drooping lids. 

The man was lonely, and talked free- 
ly. They became very good friends. 

The postmistress was authority that 
Dora’s letters went no less regularly 
to Tom, and also that Doctor Latimer 
sent other letters with a degree of regu- 
larity to a young woman in Norfolk. 
Once or twice Dora came to the post 
office in Doctor Latimer’s carriage, and 
he took in her letters to mail them. 
The postmistress could not have been 
persuaded that he had not investigated 
the addresses. 


The day before the lawn party, Doc- 
tor Latimer came by as usual. He 
stopped only a minute, but Dora’s su- 
persensitive nerves were conscious at 
once of a new element in him. Swiftly 
responsive, she smiled full into his eyes. 
He was eager for sympathy, and he re- 
ceived the message gladly. 

“T have something to tell you,” he 
said, “but I can’t stop now.” 

He gave her some letters that he had 
brought out with him. He had fallen 
into the way of bringing out the mail 
to her. Dora’s eyes followed him as he 
drove away, and she put Tom’s letter 
aside unopened. 

She went about the house that day 
thoughtfully, with the exaltation she al- 
ways knew when her emotions were 
stirred. Mrs. Temple never interfered. 
She watched Dora’s moods and_ her 
health. When Dora was sad, Mrs. 
Temple fussed over her, forgetting 
everything else; when Dora seemed to 
feel better, Mrs. Temple slipped back 
into her old ways and interests, and be- 
came busy again with the church work 
and the Temperance Society. 

She drove into town that afternoon, 
on some business concerning the mor- 
row’s fair. Dora watched her go, after 
having tucked a light robe about her, 
and repeated some message she wanted 
delivered. After her mother had gone, 
Dora made a little ceremonial. 

She took Tom’s unopened letter, and 
a white rose, and she drew the gold 
ring from her finger, and she laid the 
three in a small pasteboard box, and 
tied it with a ribbon. She stood for a 
minute, with the box in her hand, whip- 
ping herself to action with the memory 
of the new light in the young doctor’s 
eyes. 

She would not have to face Tom. It 
would be fully two years before he 
could leave the prison. The old fasci- 
nation was growing a little vague. Doc- 
tor Latimer seemed to belong to an- 
other world, and Dora dreamed of her- 
self in other and larger spheres. She 
fully believed herself fitted to live in 
palaces, and meet the great men and 
women of the earth. 

Dora never admitted the possibility 
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that Doctor Latimer might stay in Fair- 
haven. She dwelt upon all she had 
heard of Doctor Nelson’s successes, and 
exaggerated them. Her dreams ran 
wild. 

She planned to tell Tom gently. She 
composed a letter that brought tears to 
her own eyes. She was occupied for 
the next twenty-four hours in planning 
that letter. 

She went out into the garden to 
where a few late roses clung to a sturdy 
bush, and she dug a little hole, and she 
buried Tom’s letter, and the gold ring, 
and the white rose; and then she went 
back to the house. 


CHAPTER XV. 


Paul’s lawyer was somewhat troubled 
at Amy’s letter. Not only was he an- 


noyed by her refusal to what seemed to 
him a perfectly reasonable request, but 
he feared the effect of the disappoint- 
ment upon his client, who was far from 
being strong, and did not seem to be 
making material progress in his recov- 


ery. 
Paul had indeed reached that stage 
almost inevitably following serious ill- 
ness when the process of recuperation 
seems to halt. He was not a good pa- 
tient. On the days when he felt some- 
what better he tried to do much, and 
when he was not so well he became re- 
bellious and ill-tempered. 

He smiled sardonically when he saw 
Amy’s letter. 

“T expected this,” he said; “it’s like 
her.” 

He had persuaded himself that Amy 
opposed him in everything. He had been 
disappointed in life. Everything he 
wanted had seemed to evade him. He 
was so tired now that he had almost 
stopped wishing for anything. 

“T’d go myself if Doctor Robertson 
wasn’t such an old woman,” he said, 
and smiled mirthlessly, a mere flash of 
his white teeth through his close-cut 
black beard. “His prattlings begin to 
alarm me.” 

“Doctor Robertson thinks you are not 
careful,” said Mr. Stuart. ‘These au- 
tomobile trips ig 


Paul raised his hand wearily to stop 
him, a bored gesture. 

“You are, I believe, a lawyer,” he 
said, “and an excellent one.” He bowed 
slightly. “I prefer to speak of business 
matters.” 

Mr. Stuart knew him too well to be 
greatly annoyed. 

“T am also your friend,” he replied. 
“Business, if you wish, with all my 
heart, but incidentally I am your friend, 
and I hate to see you make a fool of 
yourself. You know you’ve got to be 
careful.” 

“Careful?” The invalid smiled 
again. “It’s an exciting life, Stuart, 
being careful. Again, business. I want 
to speak of Mrs. Anderson. Some pro- 
vision must be made for her, and not by 
my will, I think. That might be pro- 
tested, and cause unpleasantness. My 
wife’—his faint smile flickered again 
for an instant—“my wife might not un- 
derstand. Let us be respectable, by all 
means.” He lifted some papers from 
the table by which he sat. ‘I have made 
a list of securities,” he said, and gave 
a slip of paper to the lawyer. “Have 
them ready, please, to give her in case” 
—he paused for a minute—“in case my 
recovery is not rapid.” 

Mr. Stuart was glad to find that Paul 
realized he could not go to Nevada. It 
would not have surprised him if the 
invalid had started at once, reckless of 
consequences; but Paul seemed very 
tired, not only physically, but mentally. 
His voice had a note of unutterable 
weariness. Mr. Stuart looked at him, 
and spoke with a burst of irritation. 

“Why don’t you go to some good 
sanitarium, and let yourself recover? 
You’ve got a fair chance, and you're 
throwing it away.” 

“T’ve always loved sanitariums,” Paul 
drawled. “They’re so inspiriting. Old 
ladies with indigestion, young ones with 
nerves, paralytics, apoplectics, and poor 
devils like myself who have come 
through ‘successful operations.’ They 
always call them successful, I believe, 
if the patient lives through them.” 

Mr. Stuart felt helpless. Paul fin- 
gered the papers. “To return to Mrs. 
Anderson,” Paul said, “she’s going to 
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He indi- 
“But if 


be rather vexed about this.” 
cated Amy’s letter indifferently. 
I can’t go, and Amy won't oe 
shrugged his thin shoulders. “It’s 
rather a pity, isn’t it, that the most 
civilized State in the Union is so inac- 
cessible? I wish women could vote in 
New York.” 

Mr. Stuart was really concerned. He 
rose, and laid one hand on his friend’s 
shoulder. 

“Paul,” he said very gravely, “please 
don’t talk like a fool. I don’t care a 
hang about Mrs. Anderson, but I’d give 
a good deal to see you brace up and 
take your chance like a man.” 

Paul shook his head, but he dropped 
his light tone and all trace of irritation. 

“It’s no use,” he confessed. “I’ve 
lost my grip. I don’t care. I don’t care 
a hang about anything.” His friend 
could make no impression. “It’s rather 


nice, you know,” he said, with a smile 
slightly less bitter than was his wont, 
“to feel that some one cares.” 

Mr. Stuart never saw him again. He 
went for a long automobile ride that 


afternoon, and came home quite ex- 
hausted. <A faithful servant received 
him, and called Doctor Robertson, but 
he passed from one attack of faintness 
into another, and died before midnight, 
quite unnecessarily, the physicians said. 

Doctor Robertson wrote to Doctor 
Nelson regretfully, for he had greatly 
admired the surgeon’s work, and was 
sorry to see it willfully undone. Doc- 
tor Nelson, coming out of the woods 
rather earlier than he had at first 
planned, found the letter waiting for 
him. 


The lawn party was in full progress 
in Fairhaven, and all the town was 
there. Little Japanese lanterns twinkled 
absurdly in the early twilight, and were 
later reénforced by more substantial 
lights hung in the trees and shrubbery. 
The supper was served at six o'clock. 
There were booths for the sale of 
handiwork and homemade candy. Re- 
becca giggled cheerfully at the well, 
and dispensed gallons of lemonade, to 
her thirsty admirers; and the whole 
village came in gala dress. Mrs. Flint 


and Mrs. Peters were cutting cake in 
the improvised kitchen at one end of 
the long veranda. 

“Mis’ Rogers has made one o’ her 
pecan cakes,” announced Mrs. Flint. 
“When she does that, the rest of ’em 
might’s well give up.” 

“Miranda Wilson’s a good cake 
maker,” said Mrs. Peters. “I always 
speak up for Miranda. It don’t go to 
pieces under the knife, an’ yet it ain’t 
tough. It’s jes’ right.” 

“There ain’t anythin’ like nut cake, 
to my way o’ thinkin’,” persisted Mrs. 
Flint, ‘an’ pecan cake beats ’em all.” 

“I found a piece o’ shell into it las’ 
time,” said Mrs. Peters. 

“Well, I’d ruther have pecan shells 
than raisins with the stuns left into 
em,” replied Mrs. Flint, loyal to the 
last, and eying Miranda’s cake with 
disfavor. 

Josie Wilson came up, and set down 
her tray with a bang. 

“Mis’ Winterbourne wants hot water 
in her coffee,” she remarked impa- 
tiently. “If there’s one thing that 
makes me madder’n another, it’s to have 
folks ask me to bring ’em hot water for 
their coffee when there’s about a mil- 
lion other folks hasn’t got any coffee 
yet. It makes me mad.” 

‘Don’t pay any attention to her,” ad- 
vised Mrs. Peters. “Go down to the 
other end o’ the table, an’ pertend to 
forget.” 

“Oh, I might’s well get it,” said Josie, 
“but it makes me mad!” 

“T want two cups o’ coffee and some 
raised biscuits,’ said Nora Peters, 
breaking into the conversation. “Land, 
how folks does eat! Here comes Dora 
an’ Mis’ Temple.” 

Mrs. Temple and Dora came up the 
veranda steps, and went into the long 
drawing-room where the women left 
their light wraps. They came through 
the long windows to the place where 
the supplies for the tables were kept, 
and Mrs. Flint and Mrs. Rogers filled 
the trays the young girls brought to 
them. 

Mrs. Temple was to help, and came 
with apologies for being late. Doctor 
Latimer stood on the driveway just be- 
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low, and Dora leaned over the railing, 
and smiled down on him with the full 
sweep of her fathomless blue eyes. 

“You know I have something to tell 
you,” he said softly. 

Dora’s pretty mouth puckered into a 
reproving smile. She really shrank 
from him a little, reaching out to her 
dreams of the full life that his success 
and larger effort promised to her fancy. 

“Oh, not here,” she said, as softly as 
he had spoken. 

“Why not?” he asked her. 

They were interrupted by Lemuel 
Wilson, who came toward them. Just 
across the driveway were the tables 
where the supper was being served. 
The whole company was concentrated, 
and as Lemuel stood on the steps he 
could address them easily. Dora started 
a little as he turned to her after he had 
demanded the attention of the assem- 
bly. 

“Is there any reason, Miss Dora, 
why I should not tell our good news?” 

Lemuel Wilson always took the stage 
when it was possible. He loved to 
make speeches. Dora looked at him, 
wondering, and he continued: 

“Tom’s lawyer wrote to me because 
Doctor Nelson is not here. The whole 
town will be glad, I am sure, to learn 
that the governor has pardoned Tom 
Manners.” 

Dora swayed, and fell to the floor. 

Doctor Latimer sprang up to and 
over the railing, and lifted her in his 
arms. He carried her into the drawing- 
room, followed by her mother, bewil- 
dered but faithful. He laid Dora on a 
couch there, and bent over her, solici- 
tous and sympathetic, and she recov- 
ered gracefully, without undue haste. 

She was really deeply moved, and she 
liked the audience. She wanted time to 
think. 

Doctor Latimer was very kind. He 
expressed cordial satisfaction over 
Tom’s pardon; he assured Dora of his 
admiration for her loyalty which he 
said, quite sincerely, had increased his 
reverence for all women. 

“T’ve told Miss Fairchild about you,” 
he said, “and she wants very much to 
meet you.” 


Through the confusion in Dora’s 
mind, there came a flash of light. Miss 
Fairchild’s name was familiar to her 
through the stories to which she had 
paid so little attention on her long 
drives with the young physician. Dora 
was always capable of looking sweetly 
interested while she was thinking of 
something else. She was so gentle that 
no one looked to her for real response. 
She was very quick-witted. She laid 
her hand on one of his. 

“T shall love to see her,” she said 
softly. ‘And so this is what you were 
going to tell me.” 

Her blue eyes were moist with un- 
shed tears. She was really relieved. 
She slipped promptly into an attitude 
of sympathetic friendship. 

Mrs. Warren and Miss Watson went 
about among their guests. Miss Wat- 
son liked the importance of her posi- 
tion, and was overbusy. She was a 
kind, silly soul. 

Mrs. Warren moved with a weary 
grace. She had grown very grave and 
sweet. She wished it were possible for 
her to live always in this quiet, beauti- 
ful place among the people John Nel- 
son loved. She was looking frail, and 
a little worn, for she found herself ex- 
hausted in surrender, as though after 
a physical struggle. 

She was pulling Tommy out of a 
fight with one of the village babies 
when a boy brought her a telegram. He 
was one of the village children, and 
she took him to a table, and asked the 
girl there to give him his supper, hold- 
ing the yellow envelope unopened in 
her hand. She thought it was a mes- 
sage from a friend who was expecting 
to visit her, and she glanced at it, at 
last, without emotion; and she read that 
Paul Warren had died the night before. 

The little lights all ran together be- 
fore her sight. The hum of voices, 
pierced by laughter, the clatter of the 
dishes, all grew faint, and died upon 
her sense. Dora, and Mrs. Temple, 
and Doctor Latimer came toward her. 
She drew her faculties together to greet 
them. 

“Are you ill, Mrs. Warren?” asked 
the physician. 
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“Oh, no,” she said. Some news had 
startled her. 

“Not bad news, I hope,” said Dora 
sweetly. 

Doctor Latimer watched Dora with 
open admiration. She laid her hand 
upon Mrs. Warren’s arm. Amy could 
not answer definitely. 

“It is the death,” she told them 
slowly, “of one who used to be a 
friend.” 

They did not understand, and mur- 
mured vague regrets as one offers lim- 
ited sympathy to an _ inconsiderable 
grief. 

“T wonder if Paul ever really was 
my friend,” she asked herself. She 
spoke to them of Tom Manners’ par- 
don. 

“T think I'll go to Richmond to-mor- 
row,” said Dora, with her ineffable 
smile. 

It seemed strange to Amy to hear 
them speak of Doctor Nelson as though 
they knew him better than she did. 
They told her little things about him. 
Every one was saying how glad the 
doctor would be. She wondered what 
he would feel when he heard that other 
news. 

She went about the lawns and gar- 
dens with the telegram thrust in her 
dress. 

“IT wonder if I tried hard enough?” 
she asked herself, as vain regrets swept 
over her. 

She moved, in her freedom, like a 
man who missed an accustomed fetter. 

“It’s too horrible,” she said. “I 
mustn’t feel relieved because he’s 
dead.” 

She came near Mrs. Pearsall, who 
stood by one of the booths. Mrs. 
Pearsall held in her hands a concoction 


of ribbon and lace, which she was re- 
garding with respectful admiration. 

“What is it for?” asked Mrs. War- 
ren. 

“I don’t know,” said Mrs. Pearsall, 
“onless it’s for a present. They most 
gennally have a lot o’ things for pres- 
ents to a place like this. I’m thinkin’ 
of gettin’ this for Louisy. She'll be 
expectin’ me to send ’er somethin’ for 
her birthday.” 

Amy smiled, but to herself she was 
saying: “I wonder if I could have 
helped it at all—I wonder Bs 

If she had felt more respect for Paul 
Warren, she would have been unhappy. 
She was shocked and sorry, and she 
regretted, not the man, but the sordid 
tragedy of it all. There is no argument 
like that last unanswerable one of lying 
dead. 

Then she thought of her lover. Did 
he know? What would he do? When 
would he come? 

A great peace settled upon her soul 
as she realized that she need feel no 
anxiety at that point, for he would do 
what was right. What she really meant 
was that what he did would seem right 
to her, for just as she had never been 
quite fair to Paul Warren, so she as- 
sumed that John Nelson could do no 
wrong. 

When Dora and her mother reached 
home, Mrs. Temple went to the back 
of the house on some errand, and Dora 
slipped out of the front door. She 
took a little trowel from a box of gar- 
dening tools under the porch, and she 
went to the rosebush, and she dug up 
the little box she had buried there. She 
put the letter in the front of her dress, 
and the ring on her finger, and she 
threw the little box under the porch, 
and went back into the house. 
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ON SULLENNESS 


By Charles Battell Loomis 





HE faults I have myself I hate to see in others. It’s a 
good deal like standing off and viewing one’s faults 
from the outside to see your ugly characteristics in an- 

other, and that is why it is so irritating. But the faults from 

which I am exempt are worse yet. I can’t stand those at all. 
Now, take sullenness. No one can say that I’m sullen. 
“Yes,” some one says, “but if you’re not sullen you cer- 


” 


tainly are very 
“Please stop, Somebody! Let it go no further. What I 


am is between me and my Maker. What you are is what con- 
cerns me, and you are sullen. You can’t deny it, and it’s a 
nasty habit.” 

Flare up and have it over with, man. I do you a wrong, 
and go on my way, and forget all about it, and in a week I 
come back and find you still brooding over it. Goodness gra- 
cious, with all the various things of which you might be 
thinking pleasure in, to be still sullen over the wrong I did 
you! It betokens a mean spirit. 

Write me a hot letter or hurl angry words at me if you 
must. I can stand it. I may try to defend myself or I may 
acknowledge that I was in the wrong, but as long as you 
smolder like a piece of punk you only excite my mirth. Sul- 
lenness is pretty punk, if I must use slang. 

Out with it, and over with it, and on with something else, 
but do not putter along on one little bit of madness, cultivating 
it as if it were a lovely flower instead of a noxious weed. 

If you were thirty or forty years younger you’d push out 
your lip, and grunt, and go shuffling around the room with 
lowering brow and mounting eyes, and your mother would 
laugh at you, and perhaps put you in a dark closet. 

Well, you’re just as laughable now; so stop giving a cheap 
imitation of an Italian out Mafia-ing, and get busy with other 
thoughts. 

If you don’t look out, the first thing you know you'll be 
running a frightful muck, as a newspaper friend of mine used 


to phrase it. 
Let me see you smile. Now, forget I wronged you, and we'll 


start all over again. 








ILLUSTRATED BY 


RS. JANE HAMMERSMITH 
paused at the end of a brilliant 
peroration. She was greeted 

with a salvo of applause, accompanied 
by shrieks of delight—feminine, not 
masculine, they were, and therefore 
shrieks, not yells. There is a line in 
vociferousness that ladies cannot pass. 
Jane Hammersmith stood with folded 
arms, her chin tilted toward the roof of 
the old skating rink, waiting for the 
outburst to spend its force. 

Once it was on the wane she raised 
her hand; as if by magic, silence 


dropped like a thunderbolt upon the 


huge and particolored crowd. Jane 
Hammersmith, Esquire, gestured to- 
ward the northeast, and continued. 

“In the little village of Peabody, 
New Hampshire,” she continued, in 
strident tones that could have been 
heard half a mile away, “there are fifty 
men; there are two hundred and fifty 
women. The fifty men own but one- 
tenth of all the property, real, personal, 
and mixed, in Peabody. The women 
own nine-tenths of it. And yet, my 
masculine friends’—here a glare of 
defiance toward the press table—‘‘my 
masculine friends, that insignificant 
one-tenth of Peabody property rules, 
governs, taxes, and dictates the other 
nine-tenths. The fifty men, twenty- 
three of whom are merely bums and 
loafers, without a dollar to their name, 
control the entire situation. Why? Be- 
cause they vote. The two hundred and 
fifty women have the privilege of pay- 
ing taxes—heavy taxes, my masculine 
friends—for the purpose of paying sal- 
aries fixed by the fifty men. And yet, 
not one of those women has the privi- 
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lege of selecting—or helping to select 
—the mayor, the council, or the con- 
stables who are to conserve her inter- 
ests, who are to protect her property. 
Each one of those two hundred and 
fifty women has the privilege of pay- 
ing—always paying—but not once is 
she permitted to follow her dollar with 
her vote.” 

She paused again—another salvo of 
applause. In the midst of it, Barlow, 
of the Morning Mail, leaned over to one 
of his colleagues. 

“Bully stuff, eh,” he whispered en- 
thusiastically, “like old times—the 
spellbinders back the nineties. 
Great !” 

The other man nodded. “It’s the 
way she does it,” he returned; “she’s 
got the voice, the manner.” 

“Nop,” returned Barlow. “It’s the 
stuff. It’s goin’ to read well—great 
copy! This speech is goin’ to rake the 
State fore and aft. See if it don't. 
Say, bo,” he went on, “don’t look now, 
but when you get a chance. The girl 
—platform—front row—with the eyes. 
Who is she, anyway ?” 

The other man flushed guiltily. He 
had been watching that same girl all the 
evening; he, too, had wondered. She 
seemed, somehow, out of place; she was 
too very feminine. She was the kind 
of a girl who ought to have been some- 
where in a cozy corner getting engaged, 
getting kissed, getting hugged; or in a 
church getting married; or in a home 
getting the children—kids with eyes 
like hers—dressed, and ready for 
school, or for anything else. 

There was something in her manner, 
however, that discounted all this, that 


in 
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stamped her as a thoroughgoing Wom- 
an’s Party woman. It was her intense 
enthusiasm throughout Jane Hammer- 
smith’s address. It was not noisy, this 
enthusiasm; it had been evidenced 
merely by her attitude and the expres- 
sion on her face; she had been sitting 
forward in her chair, her lips parted, 
her eyes fastened on Jane Hammer- 
smith, drinking in every word. Her 
only relief from this had been, now 
and then, to watch the newspaper re- 
porters as though 
to make sure they 
were taking it 
down word for 
word, 

Now that Jane 
Hammersmith 
had finished, the 
girl sank back in 
her chair, and 
covered her face 
with her hands. 

m chair- 
man gowned in 
black velvet 


sprang to her 
feet. “One mo- 
ment, ladies,” 


she shrieked, 
for the crowd, 
having heard 
the great Jane 
Hammersmith, 
was passing out; 
“one moment 
—important an- 
nouncement 
—next week— 
secretary— 
county committee 
—Miss Margery Elder—one moment, 
please!” 

Her pleading was quite in vain. The 
audience melted rapidly away. The re- 
porters sat on. 

“We're here, you know,” yelled Billy 
Barlow to the chairman; ‘we'll listen, 
anyway. Go on!” 

The chairman sat down. Another 
woman rose. It was the girl with the 
—eyes. 

“Gee whiz!” exclaimed Barlow, of 
the Mail. “That’s who she is—Mar- 





She raised her voice, and it flew from music into 
discord. 


gery Elder, secretary of the county 
committee. Put her name down, boys, 
and get it right.” 

Margery Elder stepped to the front 
of the platform. Her face was flushed, 
but she was otherwise self-possessed. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” she began, 
“on the twenty-fifth——” 

Every man at the press table stiff- 
ened as with sudden shock. There 
was some strange, vibrant quality in her 
low tones of voice that made them sit 
up and take no- 
tice; in it there 
was an uncon- 
scious note of 
pleading, of ap- 
peal. It was a 
voice full, re- 
sonant—so far as 
it went. There 
was the rub. For 
a radius of thirty 
feet the voice of 
Margery Elder 


was heard per- 
fectly. Beyond 
that distance it 


failed to reach. 

“Louder!” cried 
some female audi- 
tor. 

The young sec- 
retary of the 
county committee 
flushed a deeper 
Scariet, aia 
obeyed; and 
therein she made 
a fatal mistake. 
Jane Hammer- 
smith had inher- 
ited vocal machinery of a masculine 
order. Not so Margery Elder—she 
was all woman, nothing else. She 
raised her voice, and it flew from mu- 
sic into discord; it rose from true to a 
ridiculous false; it was nothing less or 
more than a pitiful squeak. 

“T don’t care,” said Barlow, of the 
Mail, after it was all over, as he gath- 
ered up his copy. “I love her just the 
same.” 

Two hours later Margery Elder, 
secretary of the county committee of 
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the Woman’s Party, was seated at a 
small table in room forty-three on the 
second floor of the Mansion House, 
writirig away like mad. There was fire 
still in her eye—a fire that burned more 
brightly as she wrote. Around her 
head was wrapped a wet towel. At her 
side stood a pitcher of ice water. The 
tapping of her foot kept time with the 
movement of her pencil as she wrote. 
Suddenly there was a knock at the 
door. Margery Elder rose, carefully 
covered up the sheets of paper, and 
stepped to the door. She unlocked it. 
Then her face lighted with pleasure. 

Jane Hammersmith, Esquire, strode 
in. She waited until Margery had 
locked the door, and then she stepped 
to the little table. Wéithout the slight- 
est hesitation or apology, she uncov- 
ered sheets which Margery had so 
carefully covered, turned them right 
side up, and started to read. 

“This is my speech for to-morrow 
noon—Wayne Valley?” she inquired. 

“Yes,” responded Margery, “it’s all 
finished, governor.” 

“T am not governor—yet,” returned 
Mrs. Hammersmith. 

“You shall be, though,” replied Mar- 
gery. “I hope,” she added fearfully, 
“that you'll like the speech. I—lI've 
done my best.” 

“What is it about?” queried Mrs. 
Hammersmith. 

“Power of veto from the Woman's 
Party standpoint,” replied Margery. 
“T’ve lightened it—it isn’t over their 
heads, I’m sure.” 

Jane Hammersmith read the speech 
aloud. It was a masterpiece of logic— 
it was a gem of oratory. Jane Ham- 
mersmith knew it for the thing it was. 

“Child,” she exclaimed, “‘you are the 
salt of the earth—the living wonder of 
the age! What would I do without 
you?” 

Margery’s eyes gleamed with pride. 
But she shook her head. 

“It’s your delivery, governor,” she 
exclaimed. 

“No,” responded Jane Hammer- 
smith; “credit where credit is due. It 
is true I have the voice s 

6 


’ 





“IT wish I had,” sighed Margery, in 
musical tones. 

“I may: have the voice—the man- 
ner,” went on Jane Hammersmith, “but 
it is your speeches that get into the 
newspapers. For the first time in the 
history of the party have we, been able 
to command the attention of the press. 
Every speech I make is reported ver- 
batim; is spread throughout the State, 
among the people that my voice will 
never reach. And it is you who write 
my speeches—you, Margery.” 

Margery put her finger to her lips. 

“S-h-h-h-h!” she whispered. ‘Some 
one may hear 

“True,” replied the candidate, sink- 
ing her own voice to a whisper, “and 
no one must know. You’’—she shiv- 
ered suddenly as a horrible thought as- 
sailed her—‘you will never tell! On 
your honor as a woman, you will never 
tell?” 

“On my honor as a woman,” returned 
Margery. 

“When I am governor 
the candidate. 

“As you shall be,” interposed her en- 
thusiastic supporter. 

“When I am governor,” went on 
Jane Hammersmith, ‘‘you shall have 
the fairest office in the State. Ask it 
now—ask of me now, and I shall prom- 
ise * 

Margery nodded. 

“There is a vacancy,” she exclaimed, 
her eyes dancing, “on the bench. Su- 
preme court justice. I ama lawyer. I 
am qualified. Promise me that.” 

The Honorable Jane Hammersmith 
winced, and with reason. But she did 
so imperceptibly. 

“It shall be yours,” she added, with- 
out a tremor. “And now,” she said, 
“about my speech to-morrow night.” 

“Half finished,” returned Margery, 
settling once more to her task. 





”* went on 








It was four months later. Margery 
Elder, white-faced and angry, stood 
before the governor in the governor's 
private room in the Jersey capitol at 
Trenton. 

“T want that job of supreme court 
justice,” she exclaimed, pounding the 
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governor’s desk with her small white 
hand. “I want it. It was promised 
me. And I mean to have it.” 

“You can’t have it,’ returned Her 
Excellency Governor Hammersmith 
calmly. “And for a very good reason 
—the job has gone and had to go to 
Josephine Bleecker-Jones.” 

“You promised me,” responded Mar- 
gery angrily. 

“Ah,” replied the governor, “I prom- 
ised others, too. That’s politics. But 
Josephine Bleecker- -Jones had twenty 
thousand votes at her command. What 
was I to do? She put me into office.” 

“It was I put you into office,” retort- 
ed Margery hotly. “It was the speeches 
that I wrote that brought you into 
prominence. You know that I speak 
truth. You promised me—I insist 
upon holding you to your promise.” 

The governor smiled. 

“We'll run you for assembly next 
fall, my child,” she said. ‘Wonderful 


opportunity for you to make your 
mark,” 
“Wonderful nothing!’ cried Mar- 


gery. “The majority in both houses 
are members of the Men’s Party—how 
can I make headway there? I want the 
job you promised me, that’s all.” 

“And if you don’t get it—what?”’ 
asked the governor suavely. 

Margery’s brow darkened. 

“You'll see,” she said. 

“You—you will expose me?” asked 
the governor—but without a tremor 
this time, for she knew with whom she 
had to deal. “You will tell all about the 
speeches that you wrote for me?” 

Margery turned on her heel. 

“No,” she retorted, “I don’t do 
things that way. I keep my promises, 
I'd have you understand.” 

In the State of New Jersey the gov- 
ernor is elected for the term of three 
years. During that term, Mrs. Jane 
Hammersmith occupied the executive 
chair to the satisfaction of the common 
people. She did not talk at great length 
—she merely uttered commands. She 
said to her servants “Go,” and they 
went; “Do this,” and they did it. In 
this brief period, Jane Hammersmith 
tore the constitution of the State into 


shreds, and got so many bills passed 
through the legislature that it would 
take a decade to print them all in the 
shape of session laws. The Men’s 
Party simply sat back, and looked on. 

“They'll all be declared unconstitu- 
tional,” said the masculine lawmakers, 
“so what difference does it make?’ 

It got to be at such a pass that the 
introduction of new measures—in fact, 
the making of new measures into laws 
—attracted no attention whatever; 
there were too many of them. Once in 
a while the male legislator would sit 
up and take notice, but these occasions 
were few and far between. 

Governor Hammersmith had one or 
two great virtues, however. She made 
no speeches. She wrote no messages. 
Her reasons were very obvious—to her. 
She didn’t write, because she couldn't 
write. She had learned enough of poli- 
tics to satisfy herself that it would be 
disastrous to seek aid from any other 
source. She could trust no one save 
Margery Elder. And Margery was 
eternally miffed. 

The one thing that the public must 
not know was that the candidate who 
made the speeches hadn’t written them. 
That was a secret that Governor Ham- 
mersmith grappled to her soul with 
hoops of steel. She used her voice for 
the purpose of giving orders only. 

In the midst of all this, one day there 
rose from among the multitude of legis- 
lators in the assembly chamber a wisp 
of a girl, fumbling with a sheaf of loose 
leaf papers. 

“Mr. Speaker,” she exclaimed, in 
low, dulcet tones, vibrant with appeal, 
“Mr. Chairman, I rise to 
“Louder!” cried a member. “We 
can't hear what you say.” 

And then—in that very instant— 
Margery Elder adopted the policy that 
has revolutionized Woman's Party poli- 
tics in America—aye, and in England, 
too. In that instant she bridged the 
chasm that separated man from woman. 
During her brief career she had come 
to realize one important fact—a fact 
that had held woman back throughout 
the ages. This fact chrystallized itself 
into an epigram—the difference be- 





tween man and woman was a difference 
in voice. Man had triumphantly held 
his foremost place because he had been 
able to make himself heard; he could 
shout, he could yell, he could command 
by word of mouth. Woman had wailed, 
shrieked, squeaked herself through the 
centuries; once she raised her voice, 
she became a travesty on oratory, a 
side show, side-splitting; she became a 
burlesque. 

In this one instant, Margery Elder 
changed all this—she raised a mega- 
phone to her lips. 

“Mr. Speaker,” she proceeded, in 
tones now quite as wonderful, though 
magnified a hundred times, “I rise to 
advocate the passage by this house of 
my own Dill, assembly number seven 
hundred and fifty-three—a bill to pro- 
hibit married women from holding any 
office in the State.” 

She might as well have dropped a 
bomb into the midst of the assembly. 
While seven hundred and fifty-two bills 
had been introduced, the legislators 
male had slept and droned away the 
time. But this was something new— 


something highly proper. 

And Assemblyman Elder’s support 
of it was superb. Turning her mega- 
phone now upon the Speaker, now upon 
the gallery, now upon her fellow mem- 
bers, she kept hammering in upon them 
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Down through the ranks of the delegates there moved a solid phalanz. 





in her own sparkling, glittering Eng- 
lish, Assembly No. 753. It was re- 
ceived with enthusiasm—and with good 
reason, too. The Men’s Party recog- 
nized that it would cut the horde of 
women office seekers in twain, were it 
to become a law. 

So much for the legislators male. As 
for those female, their views were 
quite as surprising. The great majority 
of legislators female were femmes 
soles; they were unattached. The big 
offices of the State were held chiefly— 
from the governorship down—by mar- 
ried women of uncertain age and large 
experience. 

Margery Elder was only one of many 
youngsters in the Woman’s Party who 
were dissatisfied with their respective 


berths. The assembly supported the 
bill with enthusiasm. So did the 
senate. 


And there was good reason for the 
bill. It was sound doctrine, after all. 
Margery, in her inimitable way, had 
made them see the force of it. An un- 
married woman is a woman unaffected, 
theoretically, by the opinion or influ- 
ence of a man. A married woman, on 
the contrary, must be affected by her 
husband’s views. 

“How much, for instance,” Margery 
said sweetly, through her megaphone, 
“is Governor Jane Hammersmith af- 
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fected by the views of Peter Hammer- 
smith, the big department store man, 
and her lord and master?” 

Now, Governor Hammersmith, and 
Peter, and all the world beside knew 
that Peter didn’t dare to say his soul 
was his own; but the pithy illustration 
drove the argument home. The Dill 
went through—speaking figuratively— 
with bells on. 

It reached the governor, and the gov- 
ernor, without hesitation, promptly ve- 
toed it. 

“All right,” said Margery, who was 
quite prepared for this; “we shall see 
what we shall see.” 

In the course of time, Governor 
Hammersmith found herself officially 
on her last legs—that is to say, her 
term was about to expire. This had 
little or no effect upon her, for her own 
party was firmly established—the wom- 
en were in the Jarge majority—and she 
had made herself the people’s governor. 
In the spring of her last year she drew 
her cohorts together. 


“Convention in August,” they said, 
“and meantime you'll have to get out 
and make some speeches, governor.” 

“Why?” asked Jane Hammersmith. 

“South Jersey’s disaffected a bit— 


the mex’s stronghold—you’ll have to 
clean ’em up. People want to hear you, 
anyway. They expect it of you, don’t 
“you see?” 

The zovernor saw. Seeirz, sne called 
ia Margery Elder. 

“Margery, my dear,” she said, “now 
I am in shape to give you what you 
want. I have a vacancy i 

“What vacancy?” asked Margery. 

“Chief Justice Porter Goelet,” re- 
turned the governor. 

Margery’s eyes danced. Chief Jus- 
tice Porter Goelet was the youngest 
chief justice the State had ever had— 
he was barely forty. He was single. 
He belonged to the oldest family in the 
State and the richest family in the 
State. His enemies conceded that he 
was the most attractive man in the 
State. Time after time Margery Elder 
had stolen into the supreme-court room 
during a lull in the assembly, and feast- 


ed her eyes—her soul in fact—upon 
Porter Goelet. 

“Hs isn’t a bit happy, either,” she 
told herself. She sighed as she con- 
templated him. “There ought to be 
somebody who could make him happy.” 

Standing now before the governor, 
she felt the blood rush into her face as 
she thought of him. Why? Who was 
she, to think of Porter Goelet—she, a 
little Wellesley graduate, with an insig- 
nificant degree, and without a dollar to 
her name? 

“What about Porter Goelet?” she 
asked the governor. 

“Resigned,” returned the governor. 

Margery started. “Oh!” she ex- 
claimed suddenly. “So that’s their 
game.” 

“Whose?” asked the governor. 

“The Men’s Party,” replied Margery. 

“What about it?” 

“Can't you see?” cried the assembly- 
man. “They’re going to run Porter 
Goelet for governor.” 

“Against—me,” faltered Governor 
Hammersmith. She turned white. Por- 
ter Goelet was too popular a man. 

Margery smiled. 

“T’ll stake my life on it,’ she said. 

Governor Hammersmith pulled her- 
self together. 

“Never mind,” she went on briskly ; 
“T have sent for you to—to offer you 
his place 

“And,” said Margery, quite un- 
moved, “if I accept—what then? What 
am I to pay for it? What am I to do?” 

“We may as well come to the point,” 
stammered the governor. “I—ah—in 
fact, I am going on the stump.” 

“Speeches ?” 

“Yes.” . 

“You want me to write them?” 

“Who else can do it so well?” 

“Thanks,” returned Margery dryly, 
“and permit me to decline the honor. 
The time has passed for you to grant 
me any favors, or to ask any from me. 
That’s all. Good day.” 

The governor stared after her, 
aghast. But Jane Hammersmith was 
not easily feazed. 

“All right,” said Jane Hammersmith, 
“T’ll write a speech myself.” 





A week later she opened her cam- 
paign at Vineyard in South Jersey. She 
spoke outdoors, and all the countryside 
came to hear her. She was in unusu- 
ally good voice. She was interrupted 
continually by applause. Her perora- 
tions were magnificent—superb. 

“Only,” exclaimed the Merning 
Mail next day, “we cannot understand 
just why Abraham Lincoln’s address at 
Gettysburg should have been repeated 
word for word yesterday at Vineyard. 
Nor what business Daniel Webster’s 
speech on State rights had on the Wom- 
an’s Party platform at Ammidown last 
night. Get back, governor, to Patrick 
Henry. ‘Give us liberty or give us 
death!’ ” 

With her cannon spiked in this ne- 
farious manner, the governor had to 
descend to pure Hammersmith English, 
with more or less disastrous effect. 

Porter Goelet’s aids-de-camp gath- 
ered about him. 

“You’ve got a walk-over, Porter,” 
they told him. 

But Porter Goelet only shook his 
head. 

“Don’t you make any mistake,” he 
said. ‘‘The women have come to stay, 
and Jane Hammersmith has too strong 
a hold on the masses—the women who 
don’t think and don’t read her speeches. 
She makes us laugh. She makes them 
cry. There’s only one hope for us— 
only one.” 

“And that?” they asked. 

“We've got to split this Woman's 
Party up. Create internecine strife, and 
you've got them. Then we've got a 
walk-over, and not until then.” 

“We'll split them up,” his aids said 
confidently. 

“Not so easy as you think,” re- 
sponded Porter. ‘They do a lot of 
talking, but when it comes to November 
they’ll vote as one man.” 

However, the hoped-for situation 
arose in a manner entirely unexpected. 

Inside of one month the women held 
their State Convention. It convened 
in the opera house at Trenton. It was 


enthusiastic, but settled as to purpose. 
There was one slate, and only one. Jus- 
Josephine 


tice Bleecker-Jones rose 
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from her chair to the left of the plat- 
form, and waved frantically for silence. 

“Fellow delegates,” she cried shrilly, 
“it is my pleasure to present to you for 
reélection as governor of this fair 
State the name of that sterling patriot 
—Jane Hammersmith.” 

There was a storm of approval. 

“Move that nominations close,” 
shouted a partisan. 

“Moved ” began the chairman, 
and then she stopped. 

Down through the ranks of the dele- 
gates there moved a solid phalanx con- 
sisting of sixteen young women, in the 
hand of each a megaphone. They bel- 
lowed forth a slogan that well-nigh 
raised the roof. 





One, two, three, four, 

Who in —— are we for? 
Megaphone Margery! 

Ice-cream soda, ginger-ale pop, 

Megaphone Margery, always on top! 


At the end of ten minutes they ceased 
as suddenly as they had begun, and one 
of their number formally nominated 
Margery Elder as candidate for gov- 
ernor. 

““Speech—speech !”’ they cried. 

Lacking the balance of power, they 
still held the balance of noise among 
themselves, and were not appeased un- 
til their favorite candidate had stepped 
forth upon the platform. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” exclaimed 
Margery, applying a snow-white mega- 
phone to her lips, “I come before you 
upon a single platfiorm—the platform 
of the single woman. It is on that plat- 
form that I expect you to nominate me 
as your candidate.” 

If she actually expected nomination, 
it looked as though she were doomed 
to disappointment. A slate is a hard 
thing to break unless you can get it 
into your own hands. And Margery 
couldn’t get it into her own hands. For 
one hour she told that convention some 
plain truths about married women as 
she knew them, about single women as 
she knew them, about her own deserts, 


and her own disappointments. Her 
oration was a marvel of logic. It was 
convincing to the last degree. But at 
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“Ladies and gentlemen,” exclaimed Margery, applying a snow-white mega- 


phone to her lips. 


the end of it, the majority was still 
clearly with the slated candidate. 
“Vote—vote!” cried somebody, at 
length, and the convention took up the 
c 


ry. 
The clerk took up the task of calling 
out the names of the delegates in the 


order of their districts. Margery lis- 
tened, but with a smile upon her face. 
If she was disappointed, she did not 
show it in the least. She kept count 
carefully, and her count showed that 
the vote stood 123 for Jane Hammer- 
smith, and only 67 for herself. But she 
only kept on smiling. She did some- 
thing else—she watched the door. 
Finally the clerk arose. As he did 
so, the door opened, and a messenger 
entered, and looked about the hall. 


“Here!” shouted 
Margery through her 
megaphone. 

In an instant the 
messenger was at her 
side, and had handed 
her a document. She 
looked at it, smiled, 
and dismissed the 
messenger. He left. 

The clerk resumed. 

“First and only bal- 
lot,” she droned, ‘‘for 
Margery Elder, Es- 
quire, sixty-seven bal- 
lots; for Jane Ham- 
mer x 

“Stop!” cried Mar- 

gery, in a stentorian 
voice. “Mr. Chair- 
man, I have a word to 
say.” 
The chairman, who 
didn’t care what was. 
said now, inasmuch 
as the slate was going 
through in proper 
form, nodded to Mar- 
gery to proceed. 

“Mir. Chairman,” 
went on Margery 
pleasantly, “what an 
improvement on the 
old order of things 
our own party has 
wrought. Formerly 
under the sway of the Men’s Party, leg- 
islatures, instead of sitting all the time, 
sat only a few months of the year. 
Now all is changed. How delightful to 
think that our own legislature, even in 
this hot summer weather, still does its 
duty! How inspiring to think it has 
done its duty to-day 2 

“What is the purpose of all this?” 
asked the chairman. 

Margery changed her tone. 

“The purpose,” she returned, “is a 
significant one. Mr. Chairman, I hold 
in my hand a document of unusual im- 
portance to this convention—assembly 
bill number seven hundred and fifty- 
three, a measure introduced by me to 
prevent public offices from being filled 
by married women.” 
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“I vetoed that!’ cried Governor 
Hammersmith sharply. 

“True,” retorted Margery Elder, 
“you vetoed it. And this very day the 
two houses of this State have passed it 
—passed it once and for all—over your 
veto. Do you understand?” 

They understood. Mrs. Jane Ham- 
mersmith was disqualified. Pande- 
monium reigned. The slate was 
smashed to pieces. The sixteen mega- 
phones jumped into the breach. 


“Tce-cream soda, ginger-ale pop, 
Megaphone Margery, always on top!” 


Their slogan was prophetic. An hour 
later it was all over. The State had 
the news. Margery Elder was the can- 
didate for governor. 

“Now,” thought Margery to herself, 
flushing in spite of herself, “now for 
the tug of war—Porter Goelet and my- 
self.” 

She would have been less complacent 
had she known that at that very instant 
Porter Goelet, the Men’s Party candi- 
date for governor, was laughing in his 
sleeve. 

“She’s split her party for us,” he told 
his aids. “‘We couldn’t have done it 
better ourselves. The married ones 
against the single ones. They'll tear 
each other’s hair.” 


He was, in a measure, right. But 


there was one thing that he had dis- 


counted—the power of a wonderful hu- 
man voice, the power of a well-written, 
well-delivered speech. Margery swept 
the State in a whirlwind campaign, ap- 
pealing to the single women. They of 
course were with her. So were such 
of the married women as were down- 
trodden and oppressed. But the major 
portion of the housewives were against 
her. They wanted office; they wanted 
recognition. Margery saw, before she 
had finished her campaign, that Assem- 
bly Bill No. 753 had made terrible 
havoc. Porter Goelet was making the 
most of it, was turning it into a weapon 
against herself. 

However, as luck would have it, it 
was Porter Goelet himself, who, at 
three o'clock on the morning of the 
sixth of November, weary and worn 


though he was, descended the steps of 
the Iroquois, and flung himself into his 
limousine. 

“Woman’s Club, Henri,” he sighed, 
“and be about it, please.” 

Ten minutes later he pressed into the 
midst of a wildly exuberant crowd in 
the grillroom of the Woman’s Club. 
He forced his way into the center, and 
held out his hand. 

“Governor Margery Elder,” he cried. 

“Megaphone Margery,” she laughed, 
holding up her snow-white instrument. 
“T hope they always call me that.” 

He looked her in the face. 

“You've beaten me fairly and square- 
ly, governor,” he said, with added 
pressure upon her small, firm young 
hand, ‘and my congratulations on it.” 

How he got back to the Iroquois, he 
never really knew. All the way back 
he was haunted with the face of a wom- 
an whom he had met at close range for 
the first time of his life. 

“The devil!” he said to himself. “A 
lovely girl like that ought not to be gov- 
ernor. She——” 

He found himself telling his fellow 
clubmen in a vague, wearied sort of 
way about her. 

“T always thought she was an old 
maid,” he admitted, “but, by George, 
that woman was made to be mated— 
she’s a marrying woman—that’s what 
she is!” 

Barlow, of the Morning Mail, leaped 
to his feet. 

“Governor,” he cried, still using po- 
litely the term that was applied to 
Goelet during his candidacy, “we— 
we've got her beat, trimmed to a stand- 
still, hoist with her own petard!” 

In his excitement he swallowed some 
cigar smoke. 

“G-g-got her b-b-beat!” he splut- 
tered. 

“Go on,” said Goelet. 

“You'll be governor yet,” cried Bar- 
low. “I see it as clear as daylight. 
We'll do her. A marrying woman. 
You’re dead right. Let the right man 
come along, and that girl will give up 
in a minute. See if she don’t.” 

A dull flush crept up over Porter 
Goelet’s countenance. 
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“And if she does?” he queried. 

“She’s done for!” cried Barlow. “She 
marries, and she renders herself in- 
eligible as governor. She’s down and 
out.” 

“What then?” persisted Goelet. 

“Then,” cried Barlow, “we’ve got 
’em dead! The assembly and the senate 
still have a majority—a bare majority 
of men. In case the governor dies, or 
is disqualified, it’s up to the assembly 
and the senate. We shove you in. She 
drops out. You are in—you are gov- 
ernor. The trick is done! Hurrah!” 

But it wasn’t done. True it is, that 
during the next few weeks Margery EI- 
der received at least fifty offers of mar- 
riage from as many eligible and pros- 
perous young bachelors. But she only 
shook her head. 

“T know,” she said to them, “that it’s 
‘no trouble for the Men’s Party to show 
goods, but it’s useless—unless 

“Unless?” they echoed. 

“Oh, well,” she answered carelessly, 
“when Mr. Wright comes along, why, 
we'll see.” 

It was two days before the governor 
took her seat that Porter Goelet woke 
up. He had called on her repeatedly 
for weeks—why, he didn’t understand 
himself. But suddenly he found that 
everything in the whole world had ‘%e- 
come unusually unimportant, except 
one thing—Margery Elder herself. He 
forgot the governorship, forgot politics, 
forgot himself. This girl with the won- 
derful eyes, this woman who was made 
to mate, this marrying woman pos- 
sessed him. He could not get her out 
of his mind. 

For the first time in his life, Porter 
Goelet made desperate love to a wom- 
an; for the first time he was desperately 
in love. 

Margery smiled slyly at him. 

“T know why you're doing this, 
said. 

“No, you don’t!” he cried hotly, 
thinking that she believed it all a part 
of the game. 

“Yes, I do, dear,” she returned, slip- 
ping a small, warm hand into his. “It’s 
just because you couldn’t help it—it’s 
because you love me—that’s the reason 


” she 


why. And I’m taking you, Porter—it’s 
an awful thing to say, but I’ve been in 
love with you for years.’ 

At midnight that night, Porter drove 
headlong into the midst of his club 
cronies. 

“Congratulate me,” he cried, in ex- 
uberance. “I’ve just become engaged 
to the loveliest woman in the universe.’ 

Barlow cheered. 

“Not Megaphone 
cried. 

“Yes,” 

“Hooray, we win!” 

“No, no!” cried Porter. 
that!” 

“Yes,” persisted Barlow, “she’s got 
to marry you. And you're not going 
to wait three years until her term ex- 
Pires, are your” 

“Not on your life!” responded Por- 


ter fervently. 
said Barlow. “Then 


“Ali right,” 
you'll be governor. Besides, she'll want 
for Governor 


you to. Three cheers 
He 


Margery!’ he 


said Porter Goelet. 
yelled Barlow. 
“None of 


Goelet !’” 
Goelet never heard the cheers. 


was staring through the vistas into the 
future. 

“It’s going to be hard work to wait 
until to-morrow—when I can see her 
again,” he said. 

It was hard work, but he lived 


through it. To-morrow Margery had 
promised to utter those cabalistic words 
known in all civilized lands as “naming 
the day.” 

“Three months off,” groaned Porter. 
“Tt’s much too long.” 

“T must have my fling in the execu- 
tive chair,” she said. 

Porter flushed once more. 

“Did you know,” he ventured, for 
he was still a party man, “that I am go- 
ing to succeed you?” 

“Indeed!” she answered. “I’m sur- 
prised.” 

He told her all about it. When he 
had finished, she held his coat lapels 
with her firm little hands. 

“You know, dear,” she said, “it 
seemed awfully unfair that you, the 
biggest, finest man in the State should 
marry me—just a little Wellesley girl, 
with a B. A. and a sheepskin, and noth- 
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ing else. You bring so much to me, and 
I had so little to bring to you. I—Il 
want to be governor for three years. I 
want to make a record.” 

“You’re not going to keep me wait- 
ing, are you, pet?” queried Porter. 

“No,” faltered Margery, “not at all. 
But you know I’m a strong party wom- 
an, and it is so important for the party 
to hold the executive for the next three 
years. And, well, I’m not sure that 
my own platform was altogether fair— 
about single ones and married ones. 
And, well, all things considered, I want 
you to look at that.” 

She thrust into his hands a printed 
document. 

it was Senate No. 1135, repealing 
the single-woman law and providing 
that married women could hold office 
as before. 


ahs 
Os 


ny 


Porter stared at it. 

“How did you ever get it throuch?” 
he demanded. 

“Just kind of wriggled it through, 
laughed Margery. 

“But,” protested Porter, “it isn’t 
signed.” 

“No,” laughed Megaphone Margery, 
“but it will be—to-morrow, when I’m 
governor.” 

Whereupon the leader of the Wom- 
an’s Party snapped her fingers in the 
face of the leader of the Men’s Party 
with unusual defiance, and got unusu- 
ally kissed for her impertinence, at 
that. 

And for three years, anyway, the 
women held the big stick in the State. 
And the voice of Megaphone Margery 
was as the voice of many trumpets in 
the land. 
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The Open Road 


| LONG for the Open Road. 
For the smoke-sweet breath of the upland scents, 
And the ghostlike glimmer of gypsy tents 
That brood by the pine-dark turn; 
For the far, blue haze of its forest reaches 
Where slim gray branches of dryad beeches 
Line far through the rain-wet fern, 
By the side of the Open Road. 


I long for the Open Road. 

For its white-hot glare in the noonday heat, 

And the dust kicked up by the passing feet 
That follow its gypsy lure; 

For the gray, wide path of the sea beside me, 

The sun, and the stars, and the winds to guide me, 
With fingers that beckon sure 

Down the length of the Open Road. 


I long for the Open Road. 
To follow its calling across the world, 
With the smoke of a gypsy’s fire upcurled 
In the hush of the star-dusk deep; 
To walk a while with the sun-browned faces 
That follow its trail to the Secret Places; 
And then, heart-glad, to sleep— 
At the end of the Open Road. 
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AIN and wind beat against the 
laboring automobile in gusts of 
furious energy, as if the man- 

made thing were an offense to the ele- 
ments which they were determined to 
be rid of. Steeper and rougher grew 
the road. Slowly and more slowly 
puffed the machine, until at last it came 
to a standstill. 

“Done for,” said Jimmie Pendleton, 
with the calmness of despair. ‘‘Gaso- 
line’s out. No, I don’t know where we 
are. All I do know is that we've struck 
the wrong road somehow, and I want 
my dinner.” 

“Food! Don’t mention it,” wailed 
the red-haired girl at his side. “I’m 
soaked to the bone, and my hat’s a 
pulp, but I could smile again at sight of 
a fat, juicy beefsteak. And to think 
that every clump of trees around us 
may be concealing a country house full 
of overfed people! Alice Wayne,” she 
remarked savagely to the girl in the ton- 
neau, “the next time you decide to run 
away from your husband, would you 
mind selecting better weather ?” 

The girl in the tonneau winced, and 
young Harkness beside her frowned in 
sympathy. 

“There isn’t going to be any next 
time,” she said quietly enough, but 
something in the tone of her voice made 
the red-haired girl reach an impulsive 
hand back to her. 

“Forgive me 


being flippant, 
dear,” she pleaded, “but running away 
from husbands is such an ordinary oc- 


for 


PUGSLEY 


currence nowadays, one forgets to take 
it seriously.” 

“What ho! Lights to the left!” sang 
out Pendleton suddenly. “Saved! 
Swim over, Harkness, and get some 
gasoline. Every modern farmhouse is 
equipped with gasoline.” 

“Gasoline nothing! I want food,” 
insisted the red-haired girl, her voice 
faint in the storm. 

Harkness returned in a moment, bat- 
tling with a great umbrella that threat- 
ened to carry him off his feet. 

“Tt isn’t a farmhouse,” he reported 
dubiously. “It’s a sort of saloon, with 
a very negligee barkeep snoring in the 
foreground. I dare say there won’t be 
many customers on a night like this, 
and we might be able to get beer and 
a ham sandwich. I commandeered the 
umbrella in case you care to try it, but 
—perhaps we'd better lay in a supply 
of gasoline and go on. We can’t be too 
careful, under the circumstances.” 

The red-haired girl was already out 
of the machine. 

“A ham sandwich!” she _ gloated. 
“Jerry, don’t be such a prig. Alice will 
be a qualified chaperon till after the 
divorce, won’t she?” 

A gust of wind swept them in 
through the swinging doors, startling 
the barkeeper from his slumbers. He 
shuffled to his post, yawning. 

‘“What’s yours?” he demanded, leer- 
ing sleepily at Alice. 

“Perhaps,” suggested Pendleton, 
“you wouldn’t mind concealing a little 
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of that undershirt beneath a coat, Gany- 
mede. I blush to contemplate you. 
We'll take a private room, if you please, 
and dinner. A great deal of dinner. 
Preferably beefsteak.” 

“Ah, g’wan,” said the barkeeper. 
“Whatcher think I’m running here— 
the Waldorf? Supper’s et, ma’s in bed, 
the old man’s drunk. Nothin’ doin’.” 

“Kismet!” sighed Pendleton. “Give 
me four beers and some gasoline.” 

The effect on the barkeeper was 
magical. 


“An automobile, eh? Why couldn’t 


“Look at this room,” she murmured. 

It was a strange room to discover in 
a roadside tavern in the Middle West; 
lined with books to the ceiling, with 
old, dim portraits here and there, and a 
grandfather’s clock ticking in one cor- 
ner, slowly, drowsily. At the farther 
end glowed the embers of a wood fire, 
and a winged armchair was drawn up 
in front of it. The mantelshelf held 
seashells and a bust of Dante, with a 
collection of antique firearms fastened 
below. Shadowy in the flickering light, 
the room was as dignified and beautiful 
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A gust of wind swept them in through the swinging doors. 


you say so before? Ma!” he bawled 
genially into the upper regions. “‘Come 
down and get busy. Joy riders. Yep 
—girls.” 

“Ladies,” corrected Pendleton mildly. 

The barkceper winked. 

“Oh, sure!” he grinned. 
always ‘ladies.’ ”’ 

Harkness turned uncomfortably to 
the others. 

“You see,” he said. 
better be going on.” 

But the red-haired girl was peering 
in at a half-open door and beckoning 
to them mysteriously. 


“They’re 


“T think we’d 


as the parlor of some old New England 
mansion. 

“You cannot drag me from this 
spot,” remarked the red-haired girl, 
“until I have seen the lady of the 
house.” 

At that moment she appeared, but- 
toning her gingham wrapper as she 
came; a middle-aged slattern, with red 
cheeks and merry eyes that gave evi- 
dence of past comeliness. 

“Faith!” she cried, after one shrewd 
glance ai them. “Joy riders is ut? 
Tim, ye omadhoun, don’t ye know gin- 
tlefolk whin ye see thim? Sure ye 
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shall have supper, bless your hearrts! 
’Tis I have been in sarvice in a gintle- 
man’s house, and I'll be afther feedin’ 
ye properly, too.” 

While she spoke, she was trying to 
lead them away from the half-open 
door. 

“Come and set in me bit of a par- 
lor, dears, and I'll be ready for ye in 
the shake of a lamb’s tail.” 

3ut why shouldn’t we wait here, in 
front of that nice fire?’ demanded the 
red-haired girl. 

“Whisht! ’Tis his room,” explained 
the woman in a low voice. “Of an 
avenin’ he likes to set there wid his 
pipe and his readin’ books, all by him- 
self. If anny one dishturbs him—w ell, 
ye know how the gintlemen are before 
they’ ve shlept it off. Listen! *Tis him- 
self in the arrmchair yonder.” 

Stertorous breathing came to their 
ears, punctuated by snorts and mutter- 
ings. It was a sound so.unmistakable 
to Alice that she shrank back, paling. 
But the red-haired girl entered the 
room unconcernedly. 

“Oh, we shan’t mind him,” she said. 

“A drunken- man more or less—why, 
you expect that in saloons. It’s local 
color.” 

The woman was evidently uneasy, 
but after a moment’s hesitation she 
waddled away to her kitchen, leaving 
them in possession. 

Alice sank into a chair wearily, and 
closed her eyes. 

“I’m afraid you're worn out,” said 
Harkness, bending over her. “I wish 
you were safe in bed at my mother’s. 
It is nearly ten o'clock.” 

“John will be coming home in an 
hour or two,” she said dully. “I forgot 
to remind the servants to leave some- 
thing on the table for him to eat.. He 
always likes a lunch before he goes to 
bed. Jerry, if he’s not sober when he 
finds my note, he may follow me to 
your mother’s and make a scene. I 
should not have told him where I was 
going. Ugh!” she shuddered. “I 
couldn’t bear to see him again. I—I 
hate him so!” 

“Don’t worry,” soothed Harkness. 
“He will hardly be able to follow you 


out into the country to-night, and in 
the morning, when he understands, he’ll 
have too much pride. I don’t think it 
has ever occurred to him that your pa- 
tience would really come to an end 
some day.” 

“No,” she said, 
“He’s  always—taken 
granted.” 

“The hog!’ muttered Harkness. 
“But you're all right now. Remember, 
we're taking care of you, Alice.” 

Her name on his lips was like a ca- 
ress. The girl looked up at him 
through a sudden blur of tears. She 
was very sensitive to kindness just 
then. 

“How good you are to me, Jerry!” 
she murmured. “I should never have 
been able to go through with this but 
for you, your help, your disinterested 
friendship.” 

She got to her feet abruptly, and 
crossed to a bookshelf, where she 
stood examining volume after volume 
with eyes that saw nothing. 

He looked after her, 
twitching with a faint smile. ‘“Disin- 
terested friendship!” He wondered 
whether a woman as beautiful as Alice 
Wayne really believed in that myth. At 
least, it was decent of her to keep up 
the pretense. He was willing to play 
the game as long as she cared to have 
him. She was worth waiting for. His 
eyes kindled as he watched her there in 
the firelight, her lovely head drooping, 
her graceful shoulders bent as if they 
had been carrying too heavy a burden. 
Suddenly he remembered her as a bride, 
gazing up into her husband’s face with 
a radiant, oblivious trust that was 
rather painful to recall. 

“Poor old Wayne!” he thought in- 
voluntarily. “How she hates him now! 
Wonder if it will take me long to ban- 
ish that tragic look from her eyes?” 

After a moment, Alice became aware 
that the books she was pretending to ex- 
amine were both rare and valuable, the 
books of a scholar and a bibliophile. 
She discovered a bookplate on the fly- 
leaves, bearing a coat of arms and the 
name “Cobb.” 

“Do any of you know,” she asked, 


in a muffled voice. 
me  so_ for 


his mouth 
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At that moment she appeared, buttoning her gingham wrapper as she came. 


“whether mine host happens to be 
named Cobb?” 

“No, merely Jones,” replied Pendle- 
ton. “Abner C. Jones. 1 noticed it on 
the sign over the door—‘The Last 
Chance’ on one side, ‘The First 
Chance’ on the other. Whew! Will 
you listen to that storm!” 

Wind roared among the treetops in 
ever-recurrent waves of sound, like the 
crashing of surf against a shore. The 
rain might have been spray drenching 
the windowpanes. From far away came 
the ceaseless boom and menace of thun- 
der. 

“Are we really inland?’ said Alice 
dreamily. ‘Somehow this firelit room, 
with its seashells, and pictures of ships, 
and the voice of the ocean out there— 
it all takes me back to the little coast 
town where we spent our honeymoon. 


You never get away from it in Bass 


Cove—the voice of the ocean. Half the 
night I used to lie awake and listen to 
it, dreaming of wrecks, and lost sailor- 
men, and widows. You see, I was a 
bride,” she added _ inconsequently. 
“Even by day, in spite of the sparkling 
sunlight, and the fresh salt wind, and 
the quaint houses in their cheerful lit- 
tle gardens, the old town had a wistful, 
haunted air. There were so many wom- 
en about—gray, faded women with a 
patient air, as if they were waiting.” 

“Probably old maids,” commented 
Pendleton. 

“Perhaps,” she agreed seriously. 
“One of them typifies the place to me. 
I found her sitting in a garden that had 
little beds and paths all edged with sea- 
shells, and a battered wooden mermaid 
in the center of it. She was a pretty 
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old creature, with soft black eyes, and 
a discouraged sort of dimple in one 
cheek. Now and then she’d look up 
from her knitting, and gaze out to sea, 
as if she were watching for something. 
Every day I saw her in the same place, 
watching and knitting.” 

“What was she knittin’ on?” The 
voice spoke with startling suddenness 
from the depths of the armchair, and a 
face appeared around the edge of it, a 
bloated, dirty face, with bleared eyes 
and a matted beard, yellowed by to- 
bacco juice. 

“I—I think,” faltered Alice, “that 
she was knitting a tidy.” 

“Ye sure it wa’n't children’s mit- 
tens, nor stockin’s, nor nothin’ like 
that?” The voice sounded rather wist- 
ful. 

“No, I’m sure it was a tidy,” said 
Alice. 

With a grunt of disappointment—or 
was it relief ?—the voice relapsed into 
silence. 

The others exchanged amused 
glances, but Alice did not smile. Her 
own trouble had left her sympathies 
like the strings of some delicate instru- 
ment, ready to vibrate with the faintest 
passing breath upon them. After a 
moment she went to the old piano that 
stood open near by, and began to play, 
choosing simple melodies that seemed 
to suit its thin and reedy voice. She 
sang, very softly, some lines she had 
found in a magazine and set to music. 


“Twice daily up to Salem’s wharves the pa- 
tient tide slips in. 

It lips ~ fallen jetties, it lips the spiles worn 
thin, 

And asking sadly at the flood: ‘Are there no 
ships to-day ?’ 

Returns an idle current into an empty bay.” 


When she stopped, the man in the 
chair was muttering under his breath: 

“The seaweed, and the tar, and the 
fish—God, how good they smell! If I 
was to go over to that window now, 
I'd see Better not try it. Proba- 
bly ain’t there again.” His voice grew 
more distinct. There were inflexions 
in it oddly out of accord with the care- 
less speech. “Next door to that gar- 
den with the mermaid there’s a house 





with a cupola, and a little Greek por- 
tico ‘ 
“And a white picket fence—I remem- 
ber,” breathed Alice, leaning forward. 
“The old man used to spike apples 
on them pickets to bring the boys 





around. Kind o’ lonesome for boys, 
he was. Couldn’t keep his own at home, 
ye see.” 

“Was he a sailor?” asked the girl 
softly. 

“No. Cobbs are always lawyers. 


Five generations of them.’’ He spoke 
dully, as men speak in their sleep. 
“Maggie!” he shouted suddenly, with 
such vigor that they jumped. “Bring 
the house. -D’ye hear? The house, and 
be quick about it. Well, well, well! 
Are ye goin’ to take all night?” 

“Comin’, sorr, comin’,” panted a 
voice in approaching crescendo, and the 
Irishwoman waddled rapidly into the 
room, bearing in her arms the toy 
model of a house. 

But she was not quick enough for 
the man in the armchair. 

“Ha, my girl! I'll teach ye to keep 
ladies waitin’! he snarled, striking at 
her viciously with his fist. 

She evaded the blow, set the toy on 
his knees, and waddled out again with 
a wink at the company, murmuring 
confidentially : 

“Ye know how 
they’ve shlept it off!” 

The man was bending over the thing 
on his knees, every trace of anger gone 
from face and voice. 

“Looky!” he said, smiling like a 
pleased child. “Off comes the roof, and 
here’s the garret. Off comes the gar- 
ret, and here’s the chamber floor, 
everything complete, chimneyplaces, 
stairs, and all. In old days, architects 
made models instead of drawin’s, ye 
see.” 
“Why,” exclaimed Alice, “it looks 
like the house with the picket fence.” 

“Tt is. And here’—he spoke softly, 


they are before 


laying a dirty finger on the spot—‘this 
here’s the library, where the old man 
used to sit by the window, watchin’ the 
ships come in, thinkin’ his boy might be 
on every one of them.” 
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After a long moment, the 
red-haired girl nudged Alice. 

“Do make him go on,” she 
whispered. “I’ve simply got 
to know why the boy would 
not stay at home.” 

“Because he was ashamed 
to, that’s why,” said the man 
disconcertingly. ‘“D’ye sup- 
pose he wanted ’em to find 
him out? Bass Cove ain't 


used to drunkards. ’Tis a 
decent, God-fearing _ little 
town, Bass Cove.” The 


pride in his voice was rather 
pitiful. “Ye see, he’d learned 
that trick at college. Then 
he said he wanted to see the 
world. The old man give 
him the money, and he kept 
roamin’ around, pretty lone- 
some, writin’ long letters 
home to the girl, sayin’ what 
a fine time he was having, 
and he’d be home before 
long. And whenever he 
thought sure he was his own 
man again, he’d take an- 
other drink to prove how 
strong he was. 

“At last he give in. All 
the pride went out of him. 
One day he says to himself: 
‘I can’t do it alone. I just 
got to go back, and let them 
take care of me.’ Think he 
was a coward, eh? Sodo I. 

















But he started home. Seemed 
like he couldn’t wait to set 
eyes on that girl of his. He 
took to dreamin’ nights of the library 
where the old man sat by the window 
in his winged chair, with his books for 
company, and the smell of the seaweed 
blowin’ in. Seemed like he couldn’t 
wait to slip up behind that chair, like he 
used to when he’d had a whippin’, and 
say: ‘It’s me, pa. I’m ready to be good 
now.’ 

“When he come in sight of the picket 
fence, he seen there wa’n’t no apples 
stickin’ on it. ‘Hey, how’s this?’ he 


says to the little servant lass that opens 
the door. 
boys?’ 


‘Has pa gone back on the 


“You see, I was a bride,” she added inconsequently. 


* ‘Ooch! 
says, and busts out cryin’. 
give in too late. 

“She was real kind, the little lass; 
told him about all the boys in town 
comin’ to the funeral, and sort o’ com- 
forted him, like women do; and pres- 
ently she got him a nip of brandy, to 
cheer him up. Presently he remem- 
bered the girl next door. “I got her, 
anyway,’ he says, and went right over 
to find her. He oughtn’t ’a’ done it— 
not just then. The servant lass done 
her best to keep him back. 

“The girl run to meet him in the gar- 


Is it you, Mr. Abner?’ she 
Ye see, he’d 
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den, and he took her right up in his 
arms before all the church people goin’ 
by. ‘I been in hell, in hell,’ he says. 
‘But you'll get me out. You'll take care 
of me. You're my last chance, girl!’ 
He kep’ on talkin’ that way, wildlike. 
I guess it scared her. She was such a 
little thing. 

““Abner Cobb, is this you?’ she 
says, sort o’ dazed. ‘Are you the man 
I been watchin’ and waitin’ for all these 
years? Why,’ she says, as if she could 
hardly believe herself, “you're drunk!’ 

“Sure I am,’ he laughs. ‘Why 
wouldn’t I be? Ain’t I just drunk nigh 
a pint of brandy raw?’ 

“What made you do such a thing?’ 
she asks, quiet and cold. 

“The poor fool didn’t know half he 
was sayin’ then, but he remembered 
afterward. ‘Why, because the prettiest 
little wench in town give it to me with 
a kiss,’ he says. 

“At that she began pushing at him. 
‘Go away; oh, go away!’ she says. 
‘Don’t dare to touch me, you beast! 
Love you? Why, I hate you—I hate 
you with all my heart!’ 

“So of course he went away.” 

“Oh,” said Alice quickly, “didn’t he 
know she could not hate him that way 
unless she loved him, too?” 

Harkness gave her a curious glance. 

“Not then,” said the man in the arm- 
chair. “Not in time. Afterward he 
got a note askin’ why he never came to 
see her. Then he got another, beggin’ 
him to come. Then he got another, 
sayin’ she was waitin’ for him z 

“Well?” demanded Alice. “What 
then? Oh, you’re not going to tell me 
he wouldn’t forgive her!” 

The man smiled, and for the moment 
his face was neither coarse nor ugly. 

“Forgive her? Why, he loved her! 
After he come to himself, ye see, he 
found he was married to the little serv- 
ant lass.” 

“Your 





dished,” cried a 


supper’s 


able drunkard. 


cheerful voice from the doorway. “And 
phwat will the gintlemen be wantin’ to 
dhrink wid ut?” 

Their host got to his feet unsteadily. 

“My wife, ladies,’ he said, with 
grave courtesy. ‘You'll not find a bet- 
ter cook in the country, nor a prettier 
one.” 

“Ah, g’wan!” she said, nudging him 


coyly. “Go way wid your blarney, 
man! Ye’re dhrunk.” 

Alice stopped them in the hall. 
“There won’t be time for dinner. Jim- 


mie, you'll have to get me back to town 
in an hour. Can you doit? John must 
not get home before I do.” 

The men stared at her. 


“To-night? In this storm?’ gasped 
Pendleton. ‘‘Won’t to-morrow do?” 


The red-haired girl whirled on him, 
her eyes bright with tears. 

“Of course not, idiot! To-morrow 
would be too late. Oh, don’t you see? 
He must not read her note. Hurry!” 

She was dragging him to the door as 
she spoke. 

“Mrs. Wayne,” protested Harkness, 
“you’re upset—you’re not yourself! 
Let your friends think for you. The 
break is made. It would be folly to go 
back now. Why, the man’s an incur- 
You know it. He 
knew it before he married you, the 
coward!” 

“Of course he did,” she said softly. 
“But I did not understand. He came 
to me for help. He needed me. I was 
his last chance.” 

She was smiling at him, beyond him, 
with a tender, brooding look on her 
young face. 

“But Alice—what about me?” he de- 
manded. “Have you thought about 
me?” 

She passed him, still smiling absently. 
Harkness saw that, absorbed in her 
vision of sacrifice, she had not even 
heard him. 
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ONE of the mountain folk seemed 
to know where old Jeremiah 
Greenlee had come from, and 

none of them appeared anxious to 
know. They were obviously content 
with the facts that he was a good man 
and an interesting preacher, and that 
he lived quietly and alone in a little 
cabin at the head of Hunetrell’s Cove 
and intruded himself nowhere. 

True, he visited his flocks frequently, 
but he rarely. stayed for meals. He 
never ventured an opinion concerning a 
feud, never offered to settle disputes of 
even minor importance. There were 
two log-cabin churches at which he 
preached, alternating Sundays with 
them. The people of the hills turned 
out regularly, and were well behaved. 
And to show their appreciation, they 
contributed freely to the support of 
their shepherd. 


It was in the late afternoon, in the 


middle of the week. Old Greenlee was 
7 
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busily preparing a sermon for the fol- 
lowing Sunday, a sermon to be deliv- 
ered at the little log church on the crest 
of the Black Turkey Mountain. Sit- 
ting at a rude table, he had before him 
one of the works of John Wesley and a 
worn Bible, to which he referred now 
and then, following the action with a 
few markings on a piece of brown 
wrapping paper. Jeremiah Greenlee, 
no doubt, had been a_ bright-minded 
man, but age had touched him hard, 
and a whole week was usually taken up 
in the committing to memory of a ser- 
mon. 

And as he worked, there came a light 
rap at his door. Then came a few 
words in feminine tones. The preacher 
rose, took off his spectacles, and placed 
them carefully by the open Bible. 

“Come in!” he called out kindly. 

The door swung back on its wooden 
hinges, and there entered a young wom- 
an garbed in a much too short dress of 
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“Brother Greenlee?” queried the young man of the hills, standing still as a statue. 


figured calico, which had been made in 
a single garment. Her long hair hung 
down her back in a thick plait. Green- 
lee thought he remembered having seen 
her at the church on the Black Turkey 
Mountain; he had a faint recollection 
of having noted the wild prettiness of 
her face. 

The girl turned. 

“Come on in, Tom,” she said to 
some one on the outside. 

Tom entered at her invitation—or 
command. The preacher looked him 
over critically; he had certainly never 
seen Tom before, at church or at any 
other place. Had he seen him, he 
would have remembered it, for Tom 
was a splendid-looking young man in 
the face, with intelligent eyes and a 
fighting jaw. And Tom’s head had 
been shaved recently. 

“Brother Greenlee?’ queried the 
young man of the hills, standing still as 
a statue, shifting neither eye, hand, nor 
foot. 


“Yes,” said the preacher, “Brother 
Greenlee. But I’d ruther you young 
folks’d call me jest plain Uncle Jerry. 
It always ’pears like as if I was a mite 
dearer to you. Have cheers, childurn.” 

He pointed to a pair of homemade, 
split-bottomed chairs. The visitors ac- 
cepted them. 

“Well, Uncle Jerry,’ Tom began, 
“my name’s Ellis. I’ve jest got back— 
it was a week ago, I reckon—from the 
State penitentiary. This gyrl here is 
Angie Lister.” 

‘An’ he never done nothin’ to be 
took there!’ the girl exclaimed, with 
passion. “He never no more killed old 
Ike Thomson than he killed you—or 
me, or anybody else!” she went on, her 
eyes wide and shining. 

“Te’s see,” mused the old man; “that 
there killin’ took place before I come 
into this here community, didn’t it? I 
hain’t been in this here section more’n 
a year.” 

“It was over two year ago,” said 
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Tom Ellis; “for because I done an’ 
went an’ served my two year, an’ it 
was some little time after the killin’ 
when they took me. Preacher, afore 
the Lord A’mighty, I never killed old 
Ike Thomson; I wisht I may die if I 
did, preacher.” 

“No, he never!” exclaimed the girl, 
Angie Lister. “Uncle Jerry, it shore 
aint in Tom Ellis to do a thing like 
that. They ain’t nobody knows Tom 
like I do, an’ I shore know he didn’t do 
it. I’ve knowed Tom ever sence we 
was little bitty childurn, an’ didn’t think 
life wasn’t nothin’ more’n chawin’ mul- 
berry bark an’ a-spittin’ like as if it was 
tobacker. An’ ever sence 
that we've been 2 

“Sweethearts?” smiled 
the old preacher, lifting his 
heavy, iron-gray brows. 

“Yes,” Tom hastened to 
say, and the preacher 
thought well of him for it. 
“But,” Tom continued, 
“what we come to see you 
about is this: They won’t 
nobody havin’ nothin’ to do 
with me sence I come back 
from the pen; they say I’m 
a jailbird, an’ disgraced— 
‘cept, a-course, my mammy, 
an’ daddy, an’ Angie here. 
Now, I want to begin life 
over ag’in; I want to live 
a good life, an’ be a good 
man. Wisht I may die if 
I don’t. I want to marry 
Angie here an’ settle down. 
But I can’t marry her an’ 
put a part o’ my disgrace 
on her head. Preacher, 
I’ve got to prove that I 
never killed Ike Thomson, 
an’ I don’t know how I’m 
a-goin’ to do it. Angie told 
me about you. a-seemin’ to 
be sech a kind sort of a 
man, an’ I thought I’d come 
to see you about it.” 

Old Jeremiah Greenlee 
spent a moment in thought. 
while the young people 
waited eagerly to hear what 
he would say. 








“Now,” said Greenlee, after a little 
brightening of his eyes, “I want to help 
you. Tell me all about this here 
killin’.” 

“Shore,” agreed Ellis readily. He 
frowned at the memory of it and that 
which followed—two long, bitter years 
in the State prison. “I was out a-squir- 
rel huntin’ one day, an’ met. up with old 
Ike Thomson, an’ Ike he was a-huntin’ 
squirrels, too. I had treed a squirrel in 
a high hick’ry—they was a-cuttin’ on 
hicker _ nuts then—an’ had _ been 
a-watchin’ for it a hour or more. The 
leaves was that thick I couldn’t see it. 
Well, old Ike he come along, an’ the 
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“Jest below me I heerd a rifle shot, followed up clost with another’n.” 
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squirrel turned. I seen it then, an’ shot 
it. Then Ike, he set up a fuss about 
me a-shootin’ his squirrel. 

“Well, we quarreled about it, an’ if 
Ike he hadn’t ’a’ been a heap older’n 
me, we'd ‘a’ fit about it shore. I turned 
around, an’ went back home, an’ Ike he 
follered me. Several folks heerd him 
a-jowerin’ at me as we went along, an’ 
that was what sent me to the pen— 
sorter on suspicion, you know. 

“Tt was the next day when Ike he was 
killed. It was a good squirrel year, an’ 
the squirrels was jest a-rantin’ on the 
hick’ries. Me an’ my best friend, Hort 
Ingle—but I reckon I'd better tell you 
a little about Hort. 

“Hort an’ me was about the same 
age. an’ Hort was shore a good pard- 
ner. We was sech good friends that 
when we found out that we was both 
in love with this here gyrl here, we 
never got mad about it. Angie she 
liked Hort, but she loved me. She 
shore did—an’ does yet. Sence I got 
back, Hort is about the only one what'll 
have anything to do with me; an’ even 
him he seems a little shy about bein’ 
seen with me. I mean, a-course, Hort 
is the only one ‘cept my daddy, an’ 
mammy, an’ Angie here what'll have 
anything to do with me sence I got 
back. 

“Well, as I was a-goin’ on to say, the 
next day after me an’ old Ike Thomson 
had that there racket, me an’ Hort we 
took a notion to go a-squirrel huntin’. 
We went over in Pheasant Branch Hol- 
ler, for because they was plenty of 
hick’ry trees over there, an’ said to be 
plenty o’ squirrels. When we got there, 
we decided to separate an’ take sides 0’ 
the cove, an’ meet at the lower end. I 
was a-slippin’ along, a-lookin’ with 
every eye in my head, when jest below 
me I heerd a rifle shot, follered up clost 
with another’n’. I knowed it wasn’t 
Hort, for because I’d see him on t’other 
side o’ the cove jest a minute afore. 

“Well, I slipped down to where the 
shootin’ was, an’ there I found old Ike 
Thomson dead with a _ bullet hole 
atween his eyes. But I wisht I may 
die, preacher, if I done it! Right aside 
him laid a squirrel, jest killed. 


*‘A-course I was surprised. I picked 
Ike up with his head on my knee, a-try- 
in’ to see if he was all gone, when Ike’s 
son-in-law he come a-runnin’ up from 
down the hillside. 

“*What did you kill the ‘old man 
for?’ he says to me. 

“IT told him I never done it, but he 
didn’t believe me. He had me arrested, 
an’ I got two years. That’s all.” 

“Could Ike’s son-in-law done it?” 
Greenlee asked. 

“No,” said Ellis. “He had a one- 
eyed shotgun, an’ it was a big-bore rifle 
what killed Ike. You see, I had a big- 
bore rifle. I had a repeater—got it yet 
—it was shore a dandy. Grandpap he 
give it to me.” 

“Has anybody left the country sence 
you went to prison?’ the preacher 
wanted to know. 

“Not a one,” Angie answered. 

“Good!” said the old man. “Now, 
was they anybody else what had hard 
feelin’s agin’ Ike Thomson?” 

“Not as I ever heerd of,” Tom and 
Angie answered in a breath. 

“You two go right down the hill 
there, an’ set down on that there 
blowed-down beech, an’ wait till I doa 
little thinkin’,” advised Greenlee. 

Slowly, albeit hopefully, Angie and 
her lover went to the blown-down tree 
in mention. Going to the one window, 
the preacher saw Ellis put an arm about 
the girl, draw her to him, and kiss her 
on the forehead. Greenlee rubbed at 
his eyes—for he had had his romance, 
too, and had not forgotten it. With his 
life almost gone, it was the most pre- 
cious spot in his memory. Again, as 
he saw the pair of lovers, he seemed to 
see his own Angie, his own Angie with 
her smile and her kiss of love, his own 
Angie with her two babies. His lips 
trembled, then his chin, and in another 
moment his eyes had filled up and over- 
flowed into his grizzled beard. For the 
next scene in his memory had been that 
of a mountain churchyard and rudely 
carved gravestones of slate. 

Then the old man knelt on the creak- 
ing board floor and prayed. He wanted 
to help a man whom he believed to be 
innocent of any crime, and he wanted, 
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assistance. He 
believed in 
prayer, and in 
God. 

After that 
he spent half 
an hour in 
thinking hard, 
now and then 
caressing his 
wrinkled brow 
as though to r 
conjure ideas WH 
that would be Su 
of help to him, 
And as he 
walked _ the 
creaking floor, 
he halted at 
the little table, 
upon which lay 
the worn Bible 
and the book 
by John Wes- 
ley. He walked 
again, and 
halted again. 
Bending over, 
the text of his 
next sermon - 
caught his eye -42— = 
with a new ==. 
meaning. 

* *The wicked 
flee when no 





man PUul- The preacher saw Ellis put an arm about the girl, draw her to him, and kiss her on 


sueth,’” he 

read aloud. It 

was one of his favorite passages, that. 
In many ways Jeremiah Greenlee was 
not a light-thinking man. 

An idea came to him. A slow smile 
came to his sunken features. The idea 
had matured. He rubbed his horny 
hands with pleasure. Leaning out at 
the window, he called to Ellis and the 
girl. 

They came at once, eager, expectant. 

“You say they hain’t nobody left the 
community sence that there killin’ ?” the 
preacher asked, when the young people 
stood before him. 

“Not a one,” Angie answered de- 
cisively. 

“So you two want to marry?” 


the forehead. 


“We shore do,” said Ellis, nodding 
his head. Angie blushed, but made no 
negative move. “She’d marry me right 
now,” Ellis pursued, “but it hain’t fair 
to do it. I want to clear myself in the 
eyes of the world first—wisht I may 
die if I don’t! I cain’t shovel off part 
o’ my disgrace on her.” 

“T believe I can get you out of your 
trouble, Tom,” Greenlee told Ellis con- 
fidently. ‘I’ve sorter got things b’iled 
down a little, an’ it looks a right smart 
better’n it did at first. I'll tell you 
what you do. You two come to meet- 
in’ at the Black Turkey Mountain meet- 
in’house next Sunday; an’, Tom, you 
bring along a marriage license. Now, 
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you jest let me have the reins an’ do the 
drivin’, an’ don’t make no objections to 
anything I do. D’you hear?” 

“Shore!” cried Ellis gladly. “I'll get 
them there licenses. I may have to sell 
my gun to get *em—but I don’t give a 
durn.” 

Angie Lister looked pleased in a high 
degree. They shook hands with the 
preacher, and went. 

“Tom Ellis is shore innocent,” the 
preacher told him- 
self when they had 
gone. “He’s got a 
man’s handshake— 
why, bless my soul 
if he didn’t like to 
mash my pore old 
fingers all to 
pieces! I don’t 
keer for that, 
though; it’s worth 
havin’: fingers 
mashed to shake 
hands with a real, 
gennywine, shore- 
enough man. If I 
was Saint Peter, I 
believe I’d as lieve 
judge people by 
their handshakes 
as any other way.” 

When Sunday 
came, and with it 
the time for serv- 
ices, the little log 
house was well 
filled. The moun- 
tain folk, whatever 
their faults, always 
turned out en 


masse to hear the “Almighty God, take this red from my hands! An’ 
help me to make use of the little good that’s in me!” 


sermons of Jere- 
miah_ Greenlee. 
Though from another State, Greenlee 
himself was a mountaineer. And he 
knew the hearts of his flock; he knew 
how, and when, and where to touch 
them to do the most good. 

At one end of the house the old 
preacher sat on a rude chair, behind a 
rude table. Some one thoughtfully 
brought a jug of water and a drinking 
gourd, for which Greenlee acknowl- 
edged his thanks with a smile. 





Seeing that the house held the usual 
congregation, and especially two men 
in whom he was more than commonly 
interested, Greenlee rose and opened 
his worn Bible, turning readily to a 
marked place. 

“*The wicked flee when no man pur- 
sueth,’”’ he quoted, in a whisper so low 
that his lips barely moved. 

Suddenly he decided that the text 
would not suit the occasion; it would 
put a certain guilty 
man on his guard. 

“T’ve got to make 
him feel his mean- 
ness first; then let 
the little good that 
is in him show him 
up,” he mused. 
“For they’s a little 
good in every man 
on earth.” 

Clearing his 
throat, he looked 
over his spectacles 
to Tom Ellis, who 
sat alone—so much 
aloone!—on the 
front bench. Tom’s 
parents were just 
behind him, at his 
order. 

‘Brothers an’ 
sisters,” Greenlee 
began, allowing his 
eyes to sweep the 
congregation, ‘‘this, 
I perdict, is a-goin’ 
to be a mighty re- 
markable meetin’. I 
perdict a big sur- 
prise for you, an’ 
I also perdict a 
weddin’. 

“Brothers an’ sisters, I find my text 
in the seventh verse an’ eighth chap- 
ter of the Gospel accordin’ to Saint 
John: ‘He that is without sin among 
you, let him first cast a stone.’ 

“Now, this here is a quare sort of a 
sermon, I reckon, but all sermons is to 
do good, an’ I’ve got a notion this here 
sermon is a-goin’ to do a heap o’ good. 
If they be any man—or woman— 
among you what is without sin, I want 
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I want you to hop right 
Is they 


to know it. 
up on your feet an’ say so. 
anybody here without sin?” 
He drew his brows, almost angrily, 
and searched the throng with his dim- 
ming eyes. There was no demonstra- 
tion anywhere, and he resumed: 
“Nobody is without sin—which is 
right. Brothers an’ sisters, they never 
was but one man without sin. But I 
want to ask, belov-ed, why is it that 
you’ve all been a-castin’ of stones? 
“An’ you've been a-castin’ stones at 
a man what’s been to hell, an’ done suf- 
fered his heart mighty nigh to death,” 
Greenlee continued impressively. 
man is sent to hell, an’ when he comes 
back, sorry an’ a-wantin’ to begin life 
over ag’in an’ try to live a good life, 
you cast stones at him! That’s got a 
bad look, hain’t it, brothers an’ sisters?” 
One tottering patriarch, little less 
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“Hold on!” he cried. 


“Let him go!” 


than a century old, wiped at his eyes 
with a big red bandanna, and mur- 
mured a fervent “Amen.” 

“Thank God!’ shouted Jeremiah 
Greenlee. ‘‘Now, brothers an’ sisters, 
the Good Man wants me to show you 
how wrong it is to cast these here 
stones—for because every stone hits a 
sufferin’ heart! If a angel fell out o’ 
heaven an’ got his wings hurt so’s they 
wouldn’t carry it back, don’t you reckon 
the other angels’d help him up? 
A-course! Brothers an’ sisters, I want 
you to help this here man up.” 

Again the old mountaineer mur- 
mured from behind his big red ban- 
danna a fervent and tearful ““Amen.” 

“Thank God!” shouted Greenlee. 

He looked down into Tom Ellis’ face, 
and Tom leaned over, put his head into 
his hands, and cried. 

The preacher was not the only one 
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that saw Tom’s shoulders shake. Angie 
Lister saw them, and Angie Lister rose 
and came to Tom, kneeling on the floor 
at his side, crying with him and pet- 
ting his shaven head with a motherish 
hand—a hand no less gentle because its 
fingers were blue from the stain of 
whortleberries. 

It went to old Greenlee’s heart— 
straight to his heart. He stretched wide 
his arms, as if to show his soul to those 
before him, the casters of stones. 

“Brothers an’ sisters,” he cried, “I 
said that man had been to hell. It’s— 
more than hell! You cain’t know noth- 
in’ about it—about the long, long days 
an’ the long, long nights with your head 
shaved. No man knows till he’s been 
there! Brothers an’ sisters, I’ve—been 
there!” 

He broke down. He sank to the rude 
chair behind the rude table, and bent 
his head until it rested on the worn 
Bible. Thus he sat for a moment; then, 
by an effort, he rose to his feet again. 

“Yes,” he said, his voice now calm. 
“T’ve been there. I was there ten years. 
I killed a man.” He raised both hands, 
looking heavenward, and cried hoarse- 
ly: “Almighty God, take this red from 
my hands! An’ help me to make use of 
the little good that’s in me!” 

The congregation was not too much 
surprised to fill the air with great, 
gulping “Amens.” 

“Brothers an’ sisters, you  cain’t 
know how many times I’ve got down 
on my knees in the dark—in the dark! 
—an’ asked forgiveness. An’, brothers 
an’ sisters, I believe I'll get it afore I 
die. I’ve been a-devotin’ my life to 
tryin’ to do good to wash the red off o’ 
my hands. Yes, the prison is torment. 
While I was there, my wife died an’ 
was buried—up in old Kentucky—her 
an’ the two babies.” 

He stood straight, white in the face, 
grand, almost holy. And the throng 
wept, and loved him. 

“Brothers an’ sisters, are you a-goin’ 
to ruin this here young man’s life by 
the castin’ of stones?” 

“No!” came from everywhere. 

“Then,” Greenlee went on, “while we 
sing a hymn, I want every man an’ 


woman in this here house to come up 
an’ shake hands with Tom Ellis. Make 
it up about the castin’ of stones!” 

For ten minutes Tom Ellis shook 
hands with old men and old women, 
young men and young women, all of 
whom were choking back tears and try- 
ing to offer good will. Then Jeremiah 
Greenlee called the house to order. 

“Hort Ingle,” said the old preacher, 
pointing a‘finger straight toward the 
man whose name he had called, “why 
didn’t you come here an’ shake hands 
with Tom?” 

There was no answer. Ingle colored, 
trembled, and lowered his gaze. 

“There, brothers an’ sisters,’ Green- 
lee declared, “is a man what knows 
more about the killin’ of Ike Thomson 
than he’s ever told.” 

The people looked toward Ingle in 
wonderment. It was hard to believe. 

“Get up, Hort,’ Greenlee com- 
manded, ‘‘an’ confess. It’s got to come, 
anyway. If you will, I'll stay by you.” 

Ingle rose shamefacedly. 

“Ike Thomson,” said he, “fell down 
an’ shot hisself accident’ly. I seen him. 
I wanted Angie Lister, an’ I wanted 
Tom out o’ the way is the reason I 
never told it.” 

As he finished, old Jeremiah Green- 
lee strode from the pulpit to his side— 
and not a moment too soon, for violent 
hands were reaching for Ingle. The 
preacher waved them back. He took 
Ingle by the arm, and led him to the 
door, himself barring the way against 
the angry mountaineers. 

“Hold on!” he cried. “Let him go. 
There’s a little good in him, or he’d ’a’ 
shook hands with Tom. He couldn’t be 
a Judas. Remember, ‘He that is with- 
out sin, let him first cast a stone!’ ” 

They sat down, and the preacher 
went back to the altar. There he 
turned, and saw Angie Lister against 
Tom Ellis’ breast, sobbing happily, 
while Tom was saying over and over 
again in his great surprise: 

“Well, I wisht I may die! Well, I 
wisht I may die!” 

“Brothers an’ sisters,” Jeremiah 
Greenlee announced, ‘the sermon is 
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over. We will now have the weddin’. 





















ILLUSTRATED BY CLARENCE ROWE 


Now, that sounds 

like a prize oration, but it isn’t. 

It is the introduction of a tale about 

mamma’s darling, later known, more 

widely, as “Bully” Moses, the terrible 

human battering-ram on the varsity 
team at old Peterkin. 

Bully was large and pink-cheeked, 
and had not come to Peterkin with any 
prep reputation as a player. He came 
all unheralded except by a _ pleated- 
shirt-and-new-tie effect that was almost 
a blouse, and a wide “Windsor girdle” 
like those then worn by the youthful 
beaux in the back-country districts. 

We were inclined to make fun of 
Bully at first. He was an awful fresh- 
looking fresh, and the fact that he en- 
tered half soph, and had been educated 
by private tutor at home loomed blackly 
against him. Anything exclusive, out- 
side the frats, at Peterkin, was poison. 
But about one month of the football 
practice made Bully. He was just a 
natural half back, and as he was virgin 
material he had no bad tricks to un- 
learn. He did just as the coaches told 
him that it was best to do. 

Within the month he was a fixture 
on the varsity, and was the unanimous 
choice of Peterkin connoisseurs for the 
next all-America eleven. He also had 
been spiked for every fraternity, and 
the girls were wild to elect him to hon- 
orary membership in their sororities. 
He led the grand march at the fresh- 
man social, and Mrs. Prexy, who was 
a patroness, smiled and said he was 
sweet, after he had stepped on her train. 

I had the honor to be upon the com- 
mittee from Hot Tamale Tau to see 
that he became so impressed with our 
general all-round deportment as to join 
us and nobody else. Granny Whitten, 


LL great rivers begin with small 
channels. 


Biffy Robins, and I—that was the com- 
Granny, 


mittee. senior law, would 








lend dignity ; Biffy, as society editor of 
the Daily Peterkin, and possessing six- 
ty-six or sixty-eight neckties, would 
lend frivolity, and I was the common 
element just to help the prospective 
brother to feel at home. 

We Hot Tamale Taus flattered our- 
selves that we had the relay system in 
spiking down to a fine science. Fact 
is, we had invented it. In the case of 
Bully, I, who rose to the occasion and 
an eight-o’clock recitation combined, 
stopped for him, and took him to 
chapel and to ancient history ; Biffy met 
us after ancient history, and chaper- 
oned him to botany; Granny casually 
spent the vacant hour from ten to 
eleven with him; at eleven I hove him 
around for French, and at noon we all 
walked home with him. 

Of course this flexible program 
necessitated certain erratic changes in 
our respective study and _ recitation 
schedules, to accommodate ourselves to 
circumstances, and the accumulative ef- 
fects of the system probably accounted 
for the sad fact that Biffy was now 
upon his fifth year toward getting his 
degree, and that I and others of us were 
not exactly sure where we were at yet. 

3ut it all was for the honor and pros- 
perity of Hot Tamale Tau, which far 
outweighed any paltry cum laude from 
vox facultatis. 

Our afternoons and evenings were 
Bully’s, just as much as our mornings 
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were. We loved him so. Why, as prize 
half back, he was the pick of the new 
class. Nothing was too great a sacrifice 
to be made for Bully. To show our 
fondness for him, we, the Hot Tamale 
Taus, even gave him his name, which 
stuck. That was a distinct triumph, 
too, when it did stick; when he accept- 
ed it, and all Peterkin accepted it. Thus 
we loved him, and did everything in 
our power for him, but when it came 
to taking his mother 

to the football game 
whew! 

Ordinarily this would 
have been a very prop- 
er feat. Sometimes a 
stand-in with the base 
of supplies—with the 
“folks,” you know— 
cinches the deal, and 
results in a nice little 
pledge pin landing 
upon prospective ne- 
ophyte’s bosom, and 
the arrow of chagrin 
rankling in opponents’ 
bosom. We had Bully’s 
pledge pin ready and 
waiting. We stood 
prepared to escort his 
father, his sister—if 
he had a sister, sisters 
being preferred—or in 
ordinary case, his 
proud mother, to any- 
thing from a church 
social through a 
Browning lecture to a 
cane rush, for the pur- 
pose of further proving 
the omnipotent, om- 
niverous, ambidextrous 
qualities of the Hot Tamale Taus. But 
again, phew! Allow me to explain. 
You see, it was this way: 

“T say,” said Bully, saying it, as in 
affectionate triumvirate, augmented by 
several more of us, by two Sigma 
Slugs, three Oh My Omicrons, and a 
spattering of Zeta Zips, et al., we rolled 
tumultuously up the street, at noon. 
“T’m stung, fellows.” 

“Why?” cried we, all of us—stung, 
likewise, to the quick. Naught was to 








He was an awful fresh-looking fresh. 


be permitted to annoy our precious 
Bully. 

“Just got a letter from mamma. She’s 
coming to see me.” 

We writhed with bountiful interest 
and congratulations. 

“Good, old man!” “So glad, old 
man!” “Take us to call, old man.” 
“Bring her around to the house, old 
man.” “Can’t we entertain her, old 
?” “When’s she due, old man?” 

“She’s coming Sat- 
urday morning.” 

“Good, old man!” 
“Coming down for the 
game, eh, old man?” 
“She can sit with us, 
old man.” “Better 
have her go with my 
girl and me, old man.” 
“Aren’t the rest of the 
family to be persuaded, 
old man?” “Wants to 
see you in action, does 
she, old man?” 

“She doesn’t know I 
play,” quoth Bully, 
flushing. 

“Pleasant surprise 
for her, old man!” 
“Wait till she sees you 
go through that line, 
old man!” “We'll tell 
her all about you, old 
man.” 

“Trouble is, she 
doesn’t know football 
from croquet,” blurted 
Bully. “She doesn’t 
care for it. She thinks 
I’m here studying.” 

“Oh ad 

That was all: “Oh!” 
A heavy, palpitating silence ensued. 

“Well, so long,” bade the Zeta Zip, 
at a suddenly opportune corner. “See 
you later.” 

And “So long,” bade the Oh My 
Omicrons. “Better come along to 
hash, Bully.” 

But Bully couldn't. 

The Zeta Zip and spattering turned 
off in one direction; the Oh My Omi- 
crons turned off in the other. 

“T forgot something. Got to go back, 


man 

















ENTERTAINING “BULLY’S” MOTHER 


Jap. Come on,” spoke Sigma Slug 
Moore, and back turned the two Sigma 
Slugs. 

Presently only we faithful Hot Ta- 
male Taus were left, but ours was the 
onward route, anyhow. 

Granny walked into the breach. 

“What time is she due, Bully?” 

“Saturday morning at ten. Fright- 
ful hour. Don’t see how I can make it. 
We'll be running signal practice at the 
gym.’ 

“We'll meet her.” 

“Will you!’ gurgled Bully grate- 
fully. “But I say—don’t unless you 
want to. I’ll arrange, somehow. Here’s 
her letter. You can read it.” 

Granny took it. With our heads to- 
gether, we all read it—and were much 
affected. 


MoruHer’s Dartinc: How is mamma’s pet 
succeeding with life in the classic halls of 
learning, we wonder? Now, darling, don’t 
let this : news excite you, but papa and I have 
been talking you over, and we have planned a 
great surprise for you, and J am coming 
down to see you, and to assure myself that 
you really are well, and are not working too 
hard. We thought that probably a week-end 
visit would accord better with your scholastic 
duties, so you may expect mamma upon the 
train that gets into Peterkin at ten o’clock 
Saturday morning. 

Dear boy, do not let this excite you, or dis- 
turb you. You know how nervous you are. 
Do take care of yourself. Be careful of 
your strength. If you have used up those 
prescriptions we had filled for you before 
you left home, wire me at papa’s expense, 
and I had better bring down a fresh supply. 
The apothecaries at Peterkin may not under- 
stand how important it is that only pure 
drugs be used. 

Are your professors kind to you? How 
are you progressing in finding congenial 
friends and acquaintances? Shun the rougher 
element. You have such a delicate organism, 
and I fear that you will overdo, or meet with 
shocks. 

I am so anxious to see you in your new en- 
vironments. I will be there at ten o’clock, 
dear boy. 

Are you careful to wear your rubbers, and 
not to expose yourself to drafts? We hope 
that you use the wall,exerciser for ten min- 
utes every morning and evening. 

With love from us all, including Mr. Mel- 
drum, who so often speaks of the delight he 
had in instructing you. MAMMA. 


“You see,” elucidated Bully weakly. 
“She doesn’t understand. I’ve never 
written her.” 
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Granny never batted an eye. He po- 
litely handed back the letter. 

“That’s all right, old man. Don’t you 
bother. We'll meet her, and take care 
of her, and you can show up after the 
game. Do you think she’d like to go 
to the game?” 

“T don’t know,” faltered Bully. ‘She 
never saw one.” 

But we rallied. 

“Of course she’ll go.” ‘We'll take 
her.” “You leave her to us.” 

Noble Hot Tamale Taus! But blood 
will tell, every time. 

“Say!” exclaimed Bully, gulping with 
emotion. “But I'll be awfully obliged 
to you. You fellows are mighty 
good.” 

“Fellows!” And “good!” This 
warmed the cockles of our hearts. We 
witnessed—mentally—that pledge pin 
nestling on his bosom. 

“That’s all right,” assured Granny, 


spokesman. ‘You leave her to us. 
“She’s a fine mother. You'll like 
her.” 


Certainly we would. The only ques- 
tion was, would she like us—like us 
enough to set her son in the proud 
ranks of Hot Tamale Tau? We didn’t 
know, although it did seem to us there 
present that if we acted frank, and 
solicitous, and respectful, and Biffy 
wore his most subdued necktie, and 
Granny his glasses, and we showed up 
in our truest manly light, we could 
work her. 

“T thought of telegraphing her, but 
that would only make her come sure,” 
explained Bully. ‘Then I thought of 
staying out of the game.” 

Never! The prize half back to-stay 
out of the most important game on the 
schedule? When we stood ready to 
relieve him of all family responsibili- 
ties? Silly Bully!’ He ought to count 
on his devoted friends and would-be 
brothers of Hot Tamale Tau. Now, if 
it were a sister! But a mother was 
O. 

“She must know about the game, 
though,” protested Biffy. 

“Uh, uh!” denied Bully, with glum 
positiveness. “She never reads sport- 
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“T think,” he ventured modestly, “that there is a football game to-day in town.” 


ing news. And if I told her I was 
playing she’d have a fit. She’d be 
afraid that I’d get hurt, or soil my 
clothes. She likes calisthenics.” 

Inasmuch as to-morrow would be 
Saturday, the day of the game, and in- 
asmuch as our Bully would be at prac- 
tice most of the afternoon and of the 
morning, and would be incommuni- 
cado the rest of the time intervening, 
it behooved that he give us a full de- 
scription of his mater, here and now. 
Which he did. He thanked us, and 
blessed us again, and we clapped him 
on the back, so that he would not for- 
get us; and fondly parting with him, 
we wended our way frathouseward, to 
midday hash. 

Somebody from among us was to 
meet at the train, ten o'clock Saturday 
morning, a rather stately dame five feet 
four, maybe five feet six, maybe five 
feet eight, maybe five feet ten inches 


tall—Bully was a little doubtful which; 
he said that there were times when she 
looked taller than she really was, and 
there were times when she didn’t look 
as tall—with gold-framed nose glasses 
and a woman’s hat on—a hat such as 
“you'd see downtown in the millinery 
store windows.” 

That sounded plain enough, although 
it did strike us that Bully must be ac- 
customed to picking out his mother by 
instinct. To us the salient point was 
the fact that we were to meet a per- 
sonage who undoubtedly was the only 
individual between Buffalo and Chey- 
enne not knowing that the day of her 
arrival was the day of the great game, 
Peterkin vs. Overland. What would 
this personage appear? We weren’t all 
agreed, but we felt that she, a wonder 
even for her sex, would be distinct. 

And we weren't all agreed upon who 
would form the committee of wel- 
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come. Granny, as the most sedate and 
advanced, with a solid girl back home, 
appealed as the practicable representa- 
tive. No mother but would be attract- 
ed by his distinguished front, by that 
brow upon which sat Minerva and 
Blackstone. Besides, he had been the 
originator of the plan, and should as- 
sume the onus further. But 

“Get out!” scoffed Granny. “My 
girl’s coming down.” 

“You need a chaperon, then, don’t 
you?” 

Granny glared. 

“Whore Me? Us? We? When I 
haven’t seen her for ten weeks? Do 
you think we want anybody else’s 
mother privy to our house building be- 
tween halves? Let Biffy take her. I 
proposed the scheme; you fellows can 
carry it out. That’s fair division ac- 
cording to torts and equity.” 

“Delighted,” drawled Biffy. “But 
I’ve got a date, too. Couldn’t think 
of inflicting anybody’s relative, who 
doesn’t know a touchdown from a base 
hit, on Pinkie. We go to root and en- 
joy the game, not to deliver a lecture 
in words of one syllable. It’s up to 
Jocko.”’ 

I’m Jocko. I’m the goat. I’m the 
customary sacrifice upon the altar of 
pro bono fraternitatis Hot Tamale Tau. 
But here I balked. Fancy, in the big- 
gest game of the football season East 
or West—Peterkin vs. Overland— 
when a nation is on tiptoe to learn 
whether a leather spheroid of honor 
can be shoved along that last four 
inches so vital to health, wealth, and 
prosperity, to have your companion 
ask seriously: “Have you read the 
latest novel?” or “What are they play- 
ing now?” 

No, no, McGinnity! I positively 
could not be the official bureau of in- 
formation to the feeble-minded to-mor- 
row. Some other game. 

But I consented. I consented, be- 
cause I was weak, and I loved Hot Ta- 
male Taus, and Bully the neophyte 
prospective, and mothers. For the sake 
of all this, I would meet Bully’s mother 
at the station, and I would get her ac- 
quainted with my peculiarities in time 
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so that she would go to the slaughter 
of Overland with me. 

That night I slept illy, and the next 
morning I bought a copy of the foot- 
ball rules, which Mrs. Bully might de- 
sire to peruse between touchdowns, or 
if Peterkin ran ’em up so fast as to be 
monotonous. 

Mrs. Bully was precisely as Bully 
himself had said that she would, or 
might, be. So, aided and abetted by the 
fact that she was the only mature be- 
ing of feminine persuasion to descend 
from the ten-o’clock train, I copped her 
out instantly. 

She was a large, erect, thoroughbred 
kind of a woman, well fitted to hold 
Bully on her lap. I should say that 
she was in the heavyweight class 
physically and mentally. As she landed 
with expectant mien and a rolled um- 
brella—likewise expectant—I put for- 
ward my best Hot Tamale Tau foot. 

Mrs. Bully? 

It was. 

Well, Bully had an important en- 
gagement that prevented his coming to 
the station, and I was so fortunate as 
to be appointed his unworthy substi- 
tute. 

“But where is William?” She sur- 
veyed me, alarmed. 

“He has been detained”—‘‘detained” 
was good—“awfully sorry, etc., etc.” 

“He is not ill?” 

“Oh, no; not ill.” 

“Is he at work?” 

“Yes, ma’am. He has some impor- 
tant experimental laboratory work.” 

“T understand,” she murmured gra- 
ciously. “I must not interfere with his 
studies, of course.” 

By this time I had gathered a robust, 
albeit well-groomed suit case which 
weighed as though it might be loaded 
with jam and witch-hazel extract, and 
had piloted her to one of Peterkin’s 
regulation vehicles called by courtesy 
and strangers a “cab.” 

Still, she was visibly perturbed and 
nonplused, and responded only vaguely 
to my exhibition of polite converse, 
Society Brand, as we rolled in state 
through the gay-bannered, cheering 
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streets where Peterkin hurled defiance 
to the invading host of Overland. 


The succeeding hour or three was, as 
the French say when they speak the 
language, a little difficult. We installed 
Mrs. Bully at the frat house, explain- 
ing with much enthusiasm that we were 
Bully’s dearest friends, and were 
tickled to entertain her until he ar- 
rived, and turned over to her Granny’s 
room—it being the chastest of the lot— 
and contrived to wile away her time 
until hash—I mean, lunch. It was 
noon lunch when we had company. 

She was bestowed at the head of the 
table, sweaters were barred, all the un- 
chipped dishes were set at her end, and 
the slave donned a brand-clean serving 
coat. Still, she was brave, but not hap- 
py, and every time the door opened she 
looked around. 

Suddenly she laid down her knife 
and fork, and leaned back tragically. 

“T can stand the suspense no longer,” 
said she. ‘Something has happened to 
Willie, I am sure of it. I want to hear 
the worst. And what is all that noise 
about ?” 

We couldn't stand the suspense, 
either, much longer. It was frightful 
to sit there chock-full of football, and 
not burst. It seemed as though for 
Bully’s tender sake we ought not to im- 
plicate him yet, and Bully’s mother 
looked as if she might sail in and drag 
him sans cérémonie from the training 
table, which would seriously mix sig- 
nals. 

But Biffy, our knight of neckties and 
the society editor of the Daily Peterkin 
—a very Sir Nigel as to gallantry— 
stepped into the limelight. He took the 
bull—I should express it, he took the 
lady by the metaphorical hand, also, 
in hand. 

“I think,” he ventured modestly, re- 
ferring to the distant pandemonium of 
a few tin-horn brigades and myriad 
collected whoops, “‘that there is a foot- 
ball game to-day in town.” 

He was breaking it gently. Some- 
body snickered and choked. That was 
a wretched freshman medic, who 
seemed to be abusing the privilege of 


the table, disgracing Hot Tamale 
Tau. 

“Oh, indeed,” responded Mrs. Bully. 
“T had not heard. I don’t suppose that 
William is interested.” 

“Yes,” assured Biffy blandly. “Wil- 
liam is one of our best players, they 
say.” 

Mrs. Bully uttered a little shriek. 

“Oh, tell me!” she implored. “Then 
Willie is hurt! He is at the hospital! 
Where?” 

“Be not alarmed,” answered Biffy— 
or in words to that effect. “Your child 
is safe, madam. But he is necessary 
to cave in a few chests of the Over- 
landers, and now is practicing his latest 
man-killing stunts. If you can excuse 
him until after the contest, and can get 
along with humble us And Biffy 
paused hopefully. 

“My boy!” gasped Mrs. Bully. But 
she rallied. “I must excuse him. I 
excuse him. I came for a week-end on 
purpose not to disturb him in his 
studies.” 

“He is a fine performer,” I answered. 

“Yes, he always was good at calis- 
thenics. But I hear that football is a 
very rough game.” 

“Not if properly played, as we play 
it at Peterkin,’ comforted Biffy. 

The freshman medic choked again. 
Oh, no, we don’t play a “rough” game 
at old Peterkin! It’s the dee-brutal- 
ized system with the accent on the 
“Dee,” and the casualties usually are 
less than the number of players. 

“We hoped that you would favor us 
by letting us escort you to the contest,” 
faltered Biffy suggestively. 

She met her fate bravely. 

“T will go,” she said. “I always am 
interested in what my boy does.” 

And as if a spring was released, we 
suddenly all talked football—only with 
the soft pedal on the possible fatali- 
ties. And when that freshman medic 
bleated: “Say, fellows, I bet you old 
Dink”—Dink was our fighting center 
—‘‘kills that other duck dead,” the aw- 
ful frost that withered him must have 
sent a cold wave through Panama. But 
Mrs. Bully was blissfully ignorant of 
the bloody application. 
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So I took her. Our seats were about 
opposite one of the thirty-five-yard 
lines. The scene was inspiring, and all 
that. You know what a football field 
is when the crowds are pouring in, and 
the colors are waving, and the bands 
are playing, and the sections are cheer- 
ing and singing, and the ’steenth de- 
cisive battle of the world is due. This 
was the time and place. 

Mrs. Bully settled herself and her 
hat, and sighed. 

“It was on just such a field that I 
used to do wand exercises at the sem- 
inary when I was a girl,” she mur- 
mured. ‘What are those white marks 
for?” 

Now, that apparently is a simple 
question of six words, in one syllable 
each, but it opens up a hole—not so 
wide as a church door nor so deep as 
a well, yet the lid is off, just the same. 
To explain clearly what and why those 
innocent white marks, requires the elo- 
quence of a Webster, the perspicuity 
of a primer, and the breath of a glass 
blower. But I went manfully at it, 
and I would have been talking yet if 
the teams had not come on the ground. 


“Williamd” summoned Mrs. Bully. “William!” 


“There he is! There’s Bully!’ I told 
her. 

Maybe she thought that I said ‘“Wil- 
lie” ; I meant to. 

“Where? Where?” she exclaimed. 

The throng had risen, and I had 
risen, to stand and shriek a little. Mrs. 
Bully must wait. However, to show 
her that no discourtesy was intended, 
and that we were liable to bubble up 
like this occasionally as part of the 
routine, I sat down by her as quickly as 
allowable, and said: 

“We were cheering the teams. 
There’s Bully—see him? He’s just 
fallen with the ball.” 

So he had—on his nose. Must have 
slipped, you know. Mrs. Bully was 
peering intently through her pince-nez. 

“I’m afraid that it is too violent an 
exercise,” she proffered generally. ‘It 
is like the medicine ball recommended 
for inducing perspiration. Who is 
beating ?” 

“Nobody yet! They aren’t playing. 
They’re practicing.” 

“Oh!” murmured Mrs. Bully, bewil- 
dered slightly and much anxious. 
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“Now they’re going to play. Watch!” 
I croaked, as they lined for the kick-off. 

Peterkin was to receive the ball. The 
whistle blew—“whang!” landed toe 
against pigskin—now I’m getting tech- 
nical—everybody stood—ball sailed into 
Pat Dennison’s arms—back he carried 
it—back, back—until down he slammed 
under a mob of avid Overlanders. 

We all sat again—temporarily. 

“What’s the matter?” queried Mrs. 
Bully wildly. 

Could I tell her—could I, a mortal 
and subject to human influences, when 
now Peterkin and Overland were lined 
in scrimmage, and we had the ball? 
Could I? 

“Wait!” I panted hoarsely. 

Bully was plunging through right 
tackle. The Overland second line of 
defense met him full tilt, and tackled 
him in three places. Down he went, 
like a bug on an ants’ nest. 

“That was Bully!” I shrieked in 
Mrs. Bully’s ear. 

“Where?” she demanded frantically. 

“He’s just getting up. Last man. 
Now he’s trotting back to place behind 
the line.” 

She rose majestic. That didn’t mat- 

ter. We all rose—had risen. Who sits 
at a football game? Another play was 
on. 
Mrs. Bully was orating vehemently. 
Her hat was crooked, her eyes were 
flashing, she had the floor in defense of 
her Willie. Sometimes I could catch 
what she was saying, but mostly I could 
only see her lips move, when I wasn’t 
watching the field. 

“T don’t understand! He must be 
taken right out. Why, they will break 
his leg! Tear his clothes! Bruise him 
dreadfully! I won’t have it! Where 
is the president ?” 

“In his box, down in front. He 


Anows,” I soothed deliriously. “But 


look! Look!’ 

Our Bully had the ball, by a patent 
double-back-action criss-cross, and was 
galloping for dear life, and Peterkin 
which is dearer far—on a wide-end 





run. 
“William!” summoned Mrs. Bully. 
“William !” 


But somehow, not being a mind 
reader, Bully didn’t hear, as he didn’t 
stop until he had covered four chalk 
lines, whereat an Overlander grabbed 
him by the shoe laces. The crowd 
hooted ; then cheered. 

“What's the matter?” implored Mrs. 
Bully. 

“Foul tackle,” I elucidated, in plain 
language. 

“Is he hurt?” 

“No. They can’t kill him.” 

“They ought not to try to. My boy! 
My boy!” moaned Mrs. Bully. 

“Don’t you be afraid,” I diverted. 
“You watch. Every time that Bully’s 
side has the ball, and advances it past 
one of those chalk lines’—this was the 
day of the gridiron, not the checker- 
board—‘“we're beating. Every time the 
other side carries it past one of those 
chalk lines, we’re losing.” 

That was the simplest way. A child 
could have understood. So I settled 
back to enjoy life. Mrs. Bully straight- 
ened her hat. 

Peterkin fumbled. Overland took 
the ball. Mrs. Bully breathed intently. 
She was entering into the game, or the 
game was entering into her—which is 
all the same thing. The Overland full 
back broke away. Loud pealed the 
Overland encouragements; silent were 
the Peterkinites—when from among us 
welled a single shrill exhortation: 

“Run! Run! Oh, run!” 

It was Mrs. Bully; she had mistaken 
her cue. I was ashamed. 

“No! That’s for the wrong side,” I 
corrected hastily. “That isn’t Bully’s 
side. It’s against him.” 

“Oh!” she apologized. “Dreadful of 
me! But I thought ds 

She was excusable. For Bully had 
tackled him, and we yelled. Of course 
it was a little confusing to her. 

The tide of battle waxed and re- 
waxed, and this was a stiff contest. 
Pretty soon I forgot all about Mrs. 
Bully—forgot her, and home, and 
friends, and debts, and flunks, and the 
latest coed, and everything and every- 
body, except the lust of ccnflict and 
those locked warriors bleeding for 
supremacy of Peterkin or Overland. 
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Bully had been doing miracles—but 
there was a culminating mix-up, and, 
blame the luck, he was the corpse at 
last. 

Our official life-saver and the two 
water boys trotted frantically out upon 
the gory field, and we all held breaths. 
Bully staggered up; his jersey was 
asunder, his once fair, fresh face was 
muddy, his hair was loose, blood ap- 
peared ever and anon upon his 
anatomy, and one leg was slower than 
the other. They moved him about ex- 
perimentally, and amid the sudden si- 
lence I bethought that I had a com- 
panion—a woman and a mother. How 
was she bearing the hideous, heart- 
rending sight? Hot Tamale Tau to the 
rescue ! 

So I turned upon Mrs. Bully— 
words of assurance and of consolation 
rushing to my lips. Mrs. Bully was 
gazing earnestly. Her hat was hanging 
by a pin, her pince-nez glasses were 
strictly on the bias also, her full massy 
countenance was deeply flushed, and as 
she stared she heaved through her dis- 
tended nostrils. 

“They'll take him out,” I comforted. 

“No! I forbid it! Not as long as he 
can walk! His grandfather’s uncle 
fought at Lundy Lane, and William is 
a Son of the American Revolution. He 
is of heroic blood. I always knew it. 
They shall not remove him—after ‘he 
has worked so hard! Conquer or per- 
ish! I give him to his country—his col- 
lege, I mean. William! William!” 

Her folded umbrella flourished com- 
mandingly, her voice rang in Spartan 
frenzy, but rang five thousand other 
voices, flourished five thousand other 
umbrellas, canes, flags, hats, for with 
the accolade of a captain’s clap on his 
tattered back Bully had gladly limped 
to his place. 

And again the game was on. 

“Touchdown! Touchdown!” cried I. 

“Touch! Touch!” cried Mrs. Bully. 

“Foul tackle!” cried I. 

“Scandalous!” cried Mrs. Bully. 





“’Rah! “Rah! ’Rah!” cried I. 
“Hear! Hear!” cried Mrs. Bully. 
“Put him out!” cried I. 

“Unfair!” cried Mrs. Bully. 

“Aw—fumble!” I groaned. 

“Run! Quick!” cried Mrs. Bully. 

“Hold ’em! Hold ’em!” implored I. 

“Never give up!” cried Mrs. Bully. 

Win? With such ancestry and parent- 
age pulling for us? Win! Of course 
we won—Mrs. Bully, Bully, we, and 
us. We won easy, six to five. Regular 
walkaway, when once the start had been 
made and the old scoring machine got 
to going. 

I really don’t know whether or not it 
was I who in moments of especial en- 
thusiasm and in comradely fashion 
whacked Mrs. Bully on her shoulder; 
and I’m not certain whether it was her 
umbrella or somebody else’s that kept 
swiping off my hat and jabbing me in 
the ear. 

But after the game, ’midst the shout- 
ing and tumult that didn’t die, I rec- 
ollected that as a Hot Tamale Tau and 
frater-to-be—perhaps—of Bully, I'd 
better help his mother down those tiers 
of seats. She was still there. She 
seemed excited. 

“Is it over? Who beat? Tell me, 
who beat ?” 

“We did.” 

Seraphic joy suffused the noble face. 
She straightened her bonnet, which to 
me looked as wrong end to, but you 
never can prove it without a millinery 
guidebook, and with trembling hand 
righted her capsized pince-nez glasses. 
She clutched the umbrella. 

“Take me there.” 

“Where ?” 

“To him.” 

“Who? William?” 

“To—what is it you call him?” 

“Bully ?” 

She hove a great sigh, a sigh of bliss- 
ful pride mixed with resignation. 

“Ves. Take me, then, take me to— 
my son Bully, please.” 

I took. 


ay 
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IN FULLEST, CONFIDENCE 


ILLUSTRATED BY SIGURD SCHOU 


I. 
THE LETTER HE DESTROYED. 


Tue METROPOLITAN CLUuB, 

May 16, 19—. 
Y DEAR LETITIA: Do you re- 
member, I wonder, that a quar- 
ter of a century ago you plight- 
ed me your hand and troth? A fat, 
dimpled hand it was, and plentifully 
daubed with blackberry juice and 
marred with thorns. You had made, 
at five years of age, the discovery which 
I hope has proved useful to you 
through all your life—that the most 
luscious fruit is accompanied by net- 
tles, and that it is almost impossible to 
obtain the one except by submitting to 

the other. 

You declared your intention, on that 
memorable day, of marrying me, when 
you were somewhat older, as a reward 
to me for removing from your fingers 
the briers which Bob and Dirk had 
bade you take home to your nurse for 
treatment, “and not be always tagging.” 
That was brotherly, at ten and twelve. 

It was probably equally characteristic 
of me that I accepted your promise with 
considerable indifference, brushed at 
once from my lips the sticky kiss with 


which you sealed it, and made off after 
Bob and Dirk, careless of the good for- 
tune you designed for me. Shall I tell 
you the truth, Letitia? I believe I never 
even recalled your pledge again until I 
came home from Mexico last autumn. 
And now, dear girl, I write to beg you 
to keep it; I write to beg you—lI shall 
tell you all the truth—to move the 
briers from my hands, which are sore 
from clutching after golden fruit. Will 
you marry me, Letitia? 

I shall not let you answer me, yes 
or no, without telling you all about my- 
self. I see you smile; your lips have 
changed from those full, pouting ones 
of the small berry gatherer; they are 
more chiseled than I should have ex- 
pected hers to be; they do not bubble 
into laughter quite so readily as I 
should have thought they would. But 
their fine, infrequent, wise, satirical lit- 
tle smile is very charming, and watch- 
ing it this winter, I have often won- 
dered what experiences have wrought 
its curves. 

And I see you smile when I say that 
I shall tell you all the truth about my- 
self. What is there I can tell which 
you do not already know? Are you 
not skilled in reading men, woman of 
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the great world as you are? And have 
not our families known each other, 
world without beginning? Did not 
their farms lie side by side at Brook- 
mere? Was not your brother Dirk my 
dearest friend until he gave up his gal- 
lant life in the river for that poor, 
strangling, excursionist girl? Do you 
not know what Dirk liked and de- 
manded in men? 

Perhaps you are right in your wis- 
dom. Perhaps, whatever a man may 
think he is, whatever image of himself 
his vanity or his humility may hold be- 
fore him, he is in reality the being 
which his family tree, his bank book, 
his friends, his clubs, and his tailors 
proclaim him. 

And all those things, in regard to me, 
you are able to estimate exactly enough. 
My family tree is about like your own; 
and I imagine both of us, while pre- 
tending a tolerant democracy, are se- 
cretly vain of our Colonial dignitaries. 
My fortune, thank God! does not keep 
me awake nights worrying about the 
state of the market, and neither do I 
feel any active alarm over the approach 
of the wolf. My friends, like Dirk’s, 
are gentlemen and gentlewomen, what- 
ever their worldly place and income. I 
never darken the doors of half the 
clubs to which I belong, and am espe- 
cially shy of those which boast the 
largest membership of “good fellows” 
who can drink one another under the 
tables. 

In short, Letitia dear, you are quite 
right when your wise, amused little 
smile says that you know me for the 
unexciting, untalented, unbriliiant con- 
servative that Iam. The only circum- 
stance, I should say, that redeems me 
from positive insipidity is my taste for 
travel in outlandish places—the taste 
that is responsible for my having seen 
so little of you since I came out of col- 
lege, and poor Dirk left us. You were 
fifteen to my twenty-three then—you 
see, I have an old-womanish habit of 
remembering dates and ages—and I 
could probably tell you, if put to it, all 
the marriage connections of all the col- 
lateral members of our family. That’s 
my chief vice. 
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Well, then, what am I going to tell 
you? Only this, dear: I, too, have 
been in Arcady. One experience in my 
orderly, pleasant, comfortable life 
burns purple and gold among the dull, 
respectable, enduring, neutral tints. 
Can I ask a woman to marry me with- 
out telling her that I have loved an- 
other woman before her? That I have 
loved with an intensity foreign, ap- 
parently, to my very nature? That I 
have known the great, beautiful, miser- 
able passion of my life, and that I shall 
never know another like it? 

Some women, perhaps. But not Le- 
titia; not the little, sturdy comrade of 
my young boyhood, who never begged 
off from any hardship because she was 
a girl; not Dirk’s sister; not you your- 
self, as you are to-day, with your can- 
did brows, your direct, level, proud 
glance, the masked tenderness of your 
smile. I love you too well, dear old 
friend, to come to you under false pre- 
tenses. 

You remember that shortly after I 
left college the family influence ob- 
tained for me a post in a Russian con- 
sulate? I knew the language, thanks to 
the nurse whom my mother had taken 
in, against all the advice of all the fam- 
ily connection—the poor, driven, spir- 
ited creature upon whose head there 
was a price in Russia. She never left 
us. Perhaps you recall her? And 
eventually she married a fellow con- 
spirator whose latter days were peace- 
fully spent as superintendent on fa- 
ther’s Brookmere place. 

See how that vice of mine for follow- 
ing down every sidetrack and tabulat- 
ing all its marks pursues me even here, 
when I am writing to ask you to marry 
me! My good Olga has nothing to do 
with the story, except to explain the 
knowledge of Russian by which I ob- 
tained the post at Vedscow. And that 
has nothing to do with my story except 
to account for my presence in St. 
Petersburg in the winter when I was 
twenty-five. 

I was having a brief holiday from 
consular cares; I had all possible intro- 
ductions; Galbraith, who was ambassa- 
dor then, was a friend of the govern- 
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or’s, and Mrs. Galbraith had been to 
school with mother. So all doors 
opened to me. 

A wonderful, wonderful city, Letitia, 
that sparkles in my recollection with 
stars and icicle points and glittering 
stretches of snow; that is melodious 
with bells; that is fiery and fierce with 
life—the only place where I ever felt 
life tingling to my very finger tips. 

A wonderful, wonderful city, my 
dear ; but you and I will never go there, 
if you please, when you have taken pity 
on me, and linked your life with mine. 
For you will, will you not, Letitia? 

She was a countess—a very great 
lady. And she was also an ardent child. 
She was the wife of an important man, 
a high official; whenever I read of mas- 
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sacres ordered in those wretched cities 
over there, I wonder if it is he that 
has affixed his terrible signature to the 
orders. Magnificent, relentless—you 
never saw his like. Not for an instant 
did the charm of his manner, which 
was great, the perfect suavity, open- 
seeming, and brilliancy of his speech, 
dull one’s perception of the colossal 
brutality underlying all. 

Imagine something as quick, sly, 
beautiful as a tiger, massive as a bear. 
Imagine primeval-forest lusts, and 
the manner of the twentieth-century 
cosmopolitan. Imagine the pride of a 
powerful French noble before the Rev- 
olution had put grace into his heart. 
But, no, you can never imagine Pav- 
lona, the forty-year-old force incarnate 
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with whom my Wanda was linked, to 
whom she belonged at twenty. She 
was only twenty when I met her that 
winter in Petersburg, and she had been 
married to him a year. 

She had not been utterly crushed, 
she had not been vulgarized or numbed 
by the experience. In her veins, too, 
flowed that wonderful stream of abso- 
lute life which I felt in everything that 
winter. She was as pure as her snows, 
and as inviolable as her stars, but she 
was as brilliant, as sparkling, too. But 
the heart in her exquisite body was the 
heart of tenderness. She pitied her 
oppressed people, and, like so many 
other young souls in her country, she 
had allied herself with a secret revolu- 
tionary body—she, Pavlona’s wife! 


In some strange way I imagine that 
the excitement of her danger was as 
wine to her. They dare feel strong 
emotions, strong passions, those Rus- 
sians; they demand strong savors on 
their palates. 

I did-not know of her affiliations 
when I knew that I adored her, that I 
was snatched up into a cloud of glori- 
ous fire in her presence; that I, too, 
the Puritan, the son of Puritans, was 
one tingling gladness because of her. 
I told her so one night; I could not 
have refrained from the words if I had 
died for them. Indeed, I think I had 
some boyish notion I might die for 
them—Pavlona was so powerful, so re- 
lentless, that I should not have been 
surprised had the scarlet blossoms of 
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the conservatory where we sat after a 
dance—ah, how she danced, Letitia !— 
been spies, and all the leaves swift 
swords of punishment for me. 

But they were not; Pavlona’s 
methods were more subtle than that, his 
punishments more terrible. At the mo- 
ment all that happened was that Wan- 
da’s eyes, her sudden pallor, her swift, 
intaken breath, told me that she, too, 
was under the mighty spell. > 

I cannot tell you the rapture of the 
days that followed. I asked nothing of 
my lady; she granted me only what no 
man had ever wanted of her before— 
the sweet, intimate comradeship which 
we in our more favored country can- 
not estimate at its real worth, so com- 
mon is it among us. 

“Comrades” of course she had in her 
society—wild-eyed, hot-headed, bitter- 
hearted comrades in one cause only. 
But with me she had the joyous com- 
panionship of friends who share trifles 
together; and from me she had also a 
burning adoration, an utter reverence. 
Oh, they were wonderful days—those 
of that month! And Pavlona, smiling 
at me beneath his heavy brows, used to 
thank me for the pleasure I gave his 
wife. 

“She finds your language beautiful,” 
he told me. ‘She has always loved it; 
even when she has no opportunity of 
speaking it or hearing it, she studies it ; 
she is a bit of a bas bleu, my countess; 
but I am not one who believes that 
women have no minds, and must have 
no intellectual interests. And your in- 
stitutions—like all true Russians, she 
admires them immensely. Some day 
my unhappy countrymen shall be ripe, 
wise, ready, for Republican institutions. 
Only the blind fail to see that it is to- 
ward that form of self-government 
which mankind tends. Ah, yes, I am 
truly glad the Countess Wanda has 
found a friend who can talk with her 
at first hand concerning her deep inter- 
ests—and a friend of her own years! 
It is like a brother to her. And the 
poor girl had no brothers!” 

Letitia, it was after he had talked to 
me like that, filling me with self-loath- 
ing because I did not dare cry out my 


utter love for his wife; filling me with 
vague uneasiness despite the faultless 
cordiality and frankness of his manner, 
that he had her sent to Siberia! She 
had been guilty of no crime against his 
honor, of no faintest disrespect for it; 
and that in a society where intrigues 
are lightly enough esteemed, God 
knows! 

But she had been guilty of not giving 
him her whole heart, every pulse of her 
being; she had done his inordinate 
pride the hurt of finding it possible to 
love another man; she had refused to 
be swallowed up in his enormous, 
egoistic personality. And that was his 
revenge upon her. He had known, 
doubtless from the first, of her poor, 
little society with its secrecies, and its 
follies, and its perils. But he had given 
no sign of his knowledge until then. 
And then 

She managed to give me one meet- 
ing before she went. For years I lived 
through it again each day. I saw her 
face—white, a child’s face, unstained 
by the world, a saint’s face lit by mar- 
tyrdom, my little love’s face, broken by 
grief for me. I raved, I swore, I com- 
mitted a thousand absurdities. I would 
be sent to Siberia, too! I would have 
my government intervene to save her. 
I would do I know not what. And 
when at last I knew the pitiful impo- 
tency of all my shouting, I wept at her 
feet, and her dear hands, bared of their 
jewels, rested on my head. 

“Some come out from there,” I cried, 
at last. 

She nodded. 

“Whenever you come, you will find 
me waiting. You belong to me now— 
forever,” I declared, and her sad, wide 
eyes smiled, and she nodded again. 

Then the faithful servant who had 
managed this last interview for us drew 
me out. 

I have not seen her since. I was 
summoned that hour to my post. Three 
days later I was recalled from the serv- 
ice. I was “persona non grata’ to the 
Russian government; no explanation 
was vouchsafed. My passports were 
sent me, and I was hurried out of the 
country. 
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For years after that, I sought her; 
in Siberia itself, and in every spot of 
the world to which I have ever heard 
of a Siberian refugee’s escaping. Did 
he really exile her? Or did he have her 
killed? Did she die, slight child that 
she was, delicately nurtured lady that 
she was, of hardships and privations? 

For years I rebelled with all my puny 
powers of passion against the igno- 
rance in which I was forced to pass my 
days. Now I feel that the wild hope 
which buoyed me through the earlier 
period of our separation—the hope that 
such love as I felt for her could not be 
wasted—was an unfounded delusion, 
like the rest of my dreaming. I feel 
at last that she is lost to me. I am tired 
of wandering. I want my own fireside, 
my own place to sit and think, my own 
man’s life. 

Letitia, if I had not held you in deep 
affection and in deep honor, I should 
not have uncovered this one passionate 
page of my humdrum life to your eyes. 
Tell me that it has not been my doom, 
the desire to have you know me as I 
am, the desire that we should begin our 
life together, if you intend to grant me 
that happiness, in fullest confidence. 
All the remainder of my life, all my 
loyalty, all my affection, are entirely 
yours. 

Horace VINING. 


II. 
THE LETTER HE SENT. 


THE METROPOLITAN CLUB, 

May 16, 1I9—. 
My Dear Letitia: After the fash- 
ion in which I have constituted myself 
your shadow this winter, since my re- 
turn from Mexico, I suppose it will not 
be an overwhelming surprise to you 
when I thus formally lay my heart and 
fortune at your feet. Will you please 
marry me, Letitia? You know you 
promised to once at Brookmere, when 
you were five and I was. thirteen, and 
when, to speak the truth, I had no in- 
terest in the proposition. But you have 
not formally withdrawn the promise, 
and you have not made it to a more 

deserving swain. 
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You have known me since I was a 
boy. I cannot tell you anything about 
myself of which you are not already 
aware. There is no harvest of particu- 
larly wild oats due me. I can offer you 
a decent enough record, as such things 
go. Of course I have not reached thir- 
ty-eight without imagining myself in 
love—without being in love according 
to my age. All the rest you know, ex- 
cept you may not understand how dear 
and lovely you are to me, and how ear- 
nestly I hope you may care for me 
enough to make me the happiest of 
men. 
Yours, impatiently and agitatedly, 
H. V. 


III. 
THE LETTER SHE DESTROYED. 


Tue HIGHLANDS, Mr. Kisco, N. Y., 
May 19, 19—. 

My Dear Horry: Your note was 
forwarded to me here at Eileen’s. I 
received it yesterday morning, and al- 
though I know what I want to answer 
you, I have been pondering all these 
thirty-six hours over the way in which 
I should word the answer. If I had 
not known you so long, dear Horry, and 
liked you so much; if you had not been 
bound up with all my dearest and deep- 
est experiences, with my happy child- 
hood, with my love for the boys, with 
my grief over Dirk, I should not have 
such a longing to be utterly fair and 
frank with you. If you were a 
stranger—even as desirable a stranger 
as you are a friend—if you were a 
suitor of this season—I should not feel 
it wrong to say “Yes, thank you,” and 
let it go at that. 

3ut I have known you so long, Hor- 
ry! I know your standards, although, 
thank Heaven, you talk little about 
them. I know your honor and your 
honesty, and before I answer “yes,” I 
must tell you all about myself. Then 
perhaps you may wish to withdraw 
your offer, and I promise you that if 
you do, I shall not think one resentful 
thought of you. You have a right to 


a wife who has no “past’”’ even in her 
emotions. 


You have a right to a wife 
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who will give you what you give her— 
an entire heart. My dear, I am thirty, 
and I am not that woman. 

Of course they have told you— 
Eileen, Tessie, and the rest of them— 
that I am “queer.” They have said that 
I seem to like men as friends, but to 
have no interest in them as lovers. If 
they were intimate enough with both 
of us, and happened to feel bold enough 
at the time, they have said that there 
seemed something positively abnormal 
in it—in the fact that a woman, young, 
not unattractive, very healthy, with 
most of the attributes and appetites of 
youth and health, should be so unstirzed 
by the desire for a man of her own, 
for children of her own, for a home of 
her own. 

Well, I mean to tell you why it has 
seemed so. 

I was only a girl when it happened 
—the poor, abortive, foolish romance 
of my life—such a young, eager, silly 
girl! I was crammed full of nonsense 
from stories and poems; I knew that 
some day a wonderful thing called 
“Love” was going to flash across my 
horizon; and I had no one to tell me 
that all the stirring and leaping of 
young blood and young pulses were not 
necessarily love. Mother died when I 
was so young! 

Well—I was eighteen. I think it was 
about the time you were in Russia; at 
any rate, you were not here. Dirk was 
gone, and I was just crawling up out 
of the abyss into which his death had 
plunged me. Much as I love Bob, you 
know that it was always Dirk who in- 
fluenced me the most; we were closer 
to each other; I think he had something 
divinely womanly in his soul; all the 
finest souls, whether of men or wom- 
en, have some quality of the other sex, 
I think. Well—he was gone. I was 
rudderless. Bob and I were like two 
children in the lonesome house. We 


clung together, but for all the differ- 
ence in our ages there was no relation 
of leader and led between us. 

Well, as I began to emerge from the 
blackness of Dirk’s loss, as my strong 
young body began to reassert its vigor, 
unconquerable 


and _ the hopes and 
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selfishness of youth began to stir again, 
Bob fell ill. You remember, of course. 
They sent him to Colorado for two 
years, and I went with him. I was 
eighteen, and in spite of the governess, 
the drawing masters, the dancing class, 
the music masters, the riding masters— 
all the expensive adjuncts of the educa- 
tion of a well-born, well-to-do young 
girl—I was a ninny. I was as ignorant 
of life as a kitten. And I felt as wisely 
superior as if I had had a special reve- 
lation on most subjects, and you know 
that that is the most dangerous form 
of ignorance of all. 

I had known our little section of 
New York as a schoolgirl knows it; I 
had known dear, lovely, simple Brook- 
mere. I had had one dizzy summer in 
France with Aunt Emily, and a dull 
winter in a Swiss school. But I had 
never known anything like the life of 
those Colorado mountains. Why, Hor- 
ry, sometimes even yet I draw in a deep 
breath of common New York air, and 
try to persuade myself that I am 
breathing that wonderful wine and pine 
and starry sparkle, and the same old 
feeling of physical buoyancy comes 
over me. I was intoxicated by the 
reality when I had it. 

Why on earth father and Aunt Em- 
ily ever let me go out there with Bob 
and no chaperon, I shall never under- 
stand. I suppose that they thought the 
dear fellow’s illness would be sufficient 
protection to my heart, that anxiety 
would leave room for no other emo- 
tions. Perhaps they still regarded me 
as a child. I was not out; I was to 
have come out that winter, but it was 
put off, of course. And, I suppose that, 
deep in their hearts, they had the usual 
American conviction that all the men 
are gentlemen, and all the girls wise and 
“able to look out for themselves.” 

Well, in a sense all the men I met 
there were gentlemen. It isn’t any tale 
of revolting deception I am asking you 
to read. But as for girls being able to 
look out for themselves—that is quite 
another matter. 

Above our camp was the camp of 
some forest rangers. We were glad 
enough when in the friendly fashion of 
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the mountains they rode down to give 
us greeting, and to tell us that they were 
at our service for all neighborly pur- 
poses. They heartened Bob enor- 
mously ; he had been rather in a funk, 
not so much from fear of death as from 
fear of long-drawn disability. They 
were Oh, my dear, irreproachable 
Horry, with your excellent English, and 
your excellent tailor, and your habit 
of well-padded ease in all quarters of 
the globe, you don’t know what they 
were like to me. , 

They were centaurs, they were gods, 
they were dare-devils! Their horses, 
‘ their garb, their brown faces, their bril- 
liant eyes, their flashing white teeth, 
their drawling voices, their loud, 
hearty laughter—I loved the whole of 
them! I loved the grizzled chief of 
that particular detachment which had 
its headquarters above us; I loved the 
little wiry one with his grin and his 
agility, and as for the third 

Horry, if you were a girl of eighteen, 
just transferred from a correct, hum- 
drum, Eastern home into a new, wild, 
glorious, thrilling world of freedom 
and activity, where the mere act of 
respiration was a _ positive delight, 
where to look about you was rapture, 
and to move was an abounding bliss— 
can you imagine how you would feel at 
sight of the very genius of the place 
incarnate? 

He was the West as Remington drew 
it. He was the most splendid, vivid 
human being my eyes had ever rested 
upon. Do you wonder that it mattered 
not one iota to me that his education, 
as far as schools were concerned, had 
terminated with the grammar school, 
that his English was—racy of the soil, 
I think is the best way to describe it; it 
certainly was not of bookish flavor. 

He taught me to ride the tough little 
mountain ponies; he taught me to build 
camp fires; better still, he taught me to 
put them safely out. He taught me to 
handle my rifle, to shoot, to know the 
marks of birds, the tracks of deer. We 
rode countless miles together. Bob 
had to keep quiet for the first few 
months, and never took the long, ad- 
venturous rides in which I delighted. 
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Bob liked him, was grateful to him 
for giving me so much pleasure. And 
Oh, I was a wild thing with joy. 
And when he told me he loved me, J 
felt as if my head suddenly towered 
among the peaks and the tall pines. 

It was he who counseled secrecy 
when I had admitted that I, too, loved 
him. He had a shrewd common sense 
under his sombrero; he told me that my 
family would object to him, would find 
him crude, rough, unlettered, poor. I 
don’t think he used this language, but 
this is what he meant. 

He was going off to stake a claim; he 
intended to make a wonderful, lucky 





strike, to become a wealthy mine owner, - 


and then, just to satisfy my family’s 
demands, to go into the senate for a 
term! 

“T guess there’d be no kick coming 
against me then!” he vaunted, and I 
swelled proudly, and agreed. It was all 
to be very simple, you see. 

I lived in a dizzy rapture for a while. 
I know now that it was the exhilaration 


of the air, the wonderful joy of the: 


life, as well as the companionship with 
the very spirit of the peaks in Dan. 
Dan Leary was his name, Horace, 
and his father had come over steerage ; 
I went about in those days declaring 
to myself that “from yon blue heavens 
above us bent, the grand old gardener 
and his wife smile at the claims of 
long descent!’ Well, I still believe it! 
He was suddenly transferred to an 
Idaho post. We were dismayed, hor- 
ror-stricken. We took a long, long ride 
together—farther than we had ever 
gone; we struck a little settlement, un- 
familiar even to him. He begged me 
to let him have absolute surety of me 
when he started; he begged me to mar- 
ry him. Oh, Horry, dear, I was mad, 
mad. There in that little aerie hung 
against the grim side of the mountain, 
we found a notary, a_ clergyman. 
Breathlessly we signed the papers both 
required, breathlessly stood before 
the minister in his bare cabin, and took 
upon ourselves those lifelong obliga- 
tions! Then we rode back, almost si- 


lent, suddenly frightened, awed, at 


what we had done. 
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We parted at our camp, and for the 
first time there was no rapture in the 
touch of his hand. The next morning 
he was gone to his new post, and I was 
left—an innocent, ignorant, madcap 
girl, tied, tied for life to a boy not of 
my own sort, a boy sweet-natured, 
vigorous, but alien in every fiber from 
me. Horace, when I had his first letter, 
badly written, badly spelled, unim- 
aginative, bald, stupid Oh, Horace, 
I could have died! 

But I didn’t. It was not I who died. 
It was he. Sometimes I am almost glad 
of that fearful folly of my youth, for 
it gave the dear lad some happiness ; it 
was his golden glamour of romance. He 
had had it when the end came. He was 
shot there in Idaho by one of the tim- 
ber thieves he had unearthed. 

They found a kodak picture of me 
among his possessions, and an envelope 
addressed to me, and so they wrote me. 
And it nearly broke my heart, Horace 
—all the more because of that dreadful 
weight of disloyalty I had been carry- 
ing about with me. 

I never told any one. I never in- 
tended to marry. It was not necessary 
ever to refer to the matter, for that lit- 
tle group of huts clinging to the bald 
side of the mountain—that was wiped 
out the very next winter by an ava- 
lanche. The record of my insanity is 
destroyed. It is as though we had cut 
our initials on a tree that lightning 
shattered. It had no consequences ex- 
cept upon my spirit, my point of view. 

Of course, I thought for a few mis- 
erable years that I was marked of 
Heaven for tragedy. But that egoism 
of youth gradually yielded to sanity. I 
know I am no more marked for tragedy 
than all our tragic race. 

I think, dear old friend, that it is be- 
cause you seem so safely removed from 
all horrors, all unconventions, that I 
shall so gladly be your wife if you still 





- I thought the world ended for me. 
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want me. There is no one so dear to 
me, you may believe that. 
Do you still want me, Horry? 
LETITIA, 


IV. 
THE LETTER SHE SENT. 


Tue HicHLaAnps, Mr. Kisco, N. Y., 
May 19, 19—. 

Dear Horace: I hope your calmly 
written note contains as much real 
feeling, as much real hope, as my calm 
“thank you, yes,’ covers of affection, 
of gratitude, and of hope for the fu- 
ture. It’s horribly unromantic, to be 
marrying the person whom all your 
friends declare designed for you from 
the cradle, but I think it is going to be 
very comfortable, after all. You must 
take me “as is’—but I really think you 
know me “as is” better than any one 
else. Of course, before I was twenty, 
But 
you take that certainty with any wom- 
an over twenty. 

I am, as you see, at Eileen’s, and as 
soon as I suggest to her that it would 
be a pleasant thing if you came for the 
week-end, you will be duly bidden. I 
feel real satisfaction in subscribing my- 
self, sir, 

Your Letitia. 


V. 
A YEAR LATER—THE WORLD’S VERDICT. 


What an ideally devoted couple the 
Vinings seem! They are wrapped up 
in each other. Since he’s gone into poli- 
tics, she’s studying them all the time, 
and he is as eager over those Italian 
garden things she is writing and pub- 
lishing as she is. They positively seem 
to think each other’s thoughts—it’s 
beautiful. Well, of course they had 
known each other from their perambu- 
lators—they knew, both of them, ex- 
actly whom they were marrying! 



































ILLUSTRATED BY VICTOR PERARD 


(un order that they who read may understand the situation leading up to this story, be it 
known that Cap’n Aaron Sproul, of Scotaze, had arranged a match between young Lycurgus 
Sprott, his farm manager and prime favorite, and Miss Antonia De Silva, a handsome Italian 
girl who had recently settled in town. Hiram Look, whose friendship for Cap’n Sproul has 
ended in a violent upheaval regarding a business deal, brings Barnum Speed to town as his 
partner in a mail-order venture. Speed, a former circus man, and as rapid as his name, pro- 
ceeds to cut Sprott out by his city airs and graces, aided by his dash and assurance. The 
cap’n has a stormy interview with Hiram in regard to their respective protégés. Their sport- 
ing blood is stirred, and they finally wager two thousand dollars each on their “nominations” 
in the race for the fair Antonia’s hand. The wager is a profound secret between Hiram and 
the cap’n. They begin their work as rival Cupids in a vitriolic state of mutual enmity.) 


Cee WILLIAM KIDD 
would have envied the mood in 
which Cap’n Aaron Sproul arose 
that morning. And the business of the 
day, as the cap’n had planned it, was 
the bringing together of the two loving 
hearts which he had determined to 
mate with each other. 

He was in a state of mind that would 
be helpful in the enterprises of a pirate 
chief. But even Cap’n Sproul realized 
that he was in hardly the mood that 
suited an amateur Cupid. 

Louada Murilla, faithful wife, got a 
savage growl when she asked him 
whether he would have bacon or sau- 
sage with his breakfast eggs. 

The equally faithful and adoring 
house cat, meeting him with mellow 
mew and tail upright, just escaped a 
kick by a miracle of a dodge, and then 
went apart and 


proachfully. 
“I don’t see what has got into that 


regarded him re- 


girl,’ said Louada Murilla, under- 
standing her husband’s feelings, and 
taking up the subject where they had 
dropped it the evening before. ‘There 
it was, all settled with Lycurgus, and 
you building a nice little cottage for 


‘them, and all was happy as could be! 


It may be the foreign streak in her, to 
whiffle so quick, but it ain’t like the 
women around these parts. I should 
think you and Lycurgus would just let 
her go and throw herself away on that 
cheap circus actor if she wants to.” 

“Not by a tin damsite!” yelped the 
cap’n, slashing across a fried egg. 
“There don’t any Hime Look scoop up 
two thous ” He caught himself 
just in time, and poked half an egg into 
his mouth. 

“Two thousand what?” 

“T never said two thousand. I say I 
ain’t goin’ to set back and let him ring 
in a cigarette dude to break up a match 
I’ve set my heart on. I'll know what 
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every one of his grins means after it’s 
done—and life won’t be worth livin’.” 

“I wish he’d move away somewhere 
else. He keeps you stirred up all the 
time, lately,” complained Louada Mu- 
rilla. 

“He'll never get done wishin’ he 
hadn’t stirred me this time,” stated the 
cap’n, with grim resolve. “It had to 
come to final clinch. Might as well be 
this as anything else.” 

“Do you think there’s any hope for 
Lycurgus?’” Her tone was anxious. 

“Hope! Now that it has gone as far 
as it has, she’ll marry my man if I have 
to lash her up with rope yarn and team 
her to the meetin’house with a marlin’ 
spike. Her folks are my way of 
thinkin’.” 

“But you can’t marry a girl off that 
way, in these days. You don’t want to 
spoil Lycurgus’ life by hitching him 
with a girl who don’t love him.” 

“She loved him all right till that tin- 
horn sport teetered up here. She'll 
take to Lycurgus again as soon’s that 
dude gets out of sight. She has been 
goofered all of a sudden by frills and 
sirs. You needn’t tell me that a girl 
can fall out of love and back in again 
with another feller, all in two days.” 

“Sore girls do,” sighed his wife. 
“}2-cecially those ‘of a romantic dis- 
position, like foreign girls have.” 

Cap’n Sproul got up from the table, 
and took down his pipe. He ‘“‘tlicked” 
his tongue against his teeth with a fine 
air of being ready for brisk business. 

“Don’t let’s you and me argue this 
thing all over, Louada Murilla. Look 
and I argued it last night, and we didn’t 
get anywhere especial except get mad. 
You can consider that I’m back of Ly- 
curgus Sprott. I’ve picked him for a 
winner. Havin’ been married to me 
for some years, and seein’ me operate 
in general matters, you can figger that 
when I say that much it means con- 
sid’able more’n the wind wooflin’ over 
the neck of a jelly jar.” 

He went out upon his piazza, and 
began to stamp up and down that sec- 
tion of it which he called ‘‘the lee al- 
ley,” his hands behind his back. 

On one of his turns he faced Ly- 


curgus Sprott, who had approached 
with the unobtrusiveness of a man who 
had come to the conclusion that he did 
not amount to much in the world. The 
cap’n looked him over scornfully. The 
young man’s shoulders were bowed, 
and his face was full of woe. 

“Say, you look as though you'd laid 
out overnight and got warped,” snapped 
Cap’n Sproul. 

“T don’t look any worse than I feel,” 
muttered Sprott. 

“There’s no girl goin’ to love a feller 
who walks around as though he was a 
caved-in waxworks figger with clock- 
work inside of him,” insisted his men- 
tor. ‘‘You’re a good-lookin’ chap when 
you're braced up, Lycurgus. Throw 
out your chest, and act alive.” 

“T can’t do it, Cap’n Sproul. She 
went to Vienna to the dance with him 
last night. I hid in the bushes, and 
watched ’em come home. It was three 
o'clock this morning. Night before 
that he danced all the evening with her 
down at the Sons of Veterans Ball, and 
then cut me out and walked home with 
her. And I didn’t sleep all that night. 
I’m most dead. And if he’s done all 
that in two days and nights, he’ll have 
her married to him inside of twenty- 
four hours more.’”’ He showed a bit 
more spirit. “I ain’t going to wait any 
longer. Your advice not to pitch in 
and lick him may be all right, but I’ve 
got to ease my feelings. I’m going to 
hunt him up and give him his.” 

“You think that’s the way to win a 
girl’s affections, do you? You think 
you’re goin’ to get her by makin’ a pub- 
lic scandal about her?” 

“Blast it all, I’ve Jost her,” declared 
Lycurgus. “Now I’m going to pound 
seventeen kinds of hellishness out of 
him—and then she can use him for 
cat meat. Your advice may be right. I 
ain’t sayin’ it’s wrong. But I’ve got a 
few notions of my own.” 

“You have, hey? Well, you lay ’em 
away in pickle, and head up the bar- 
rel. I’m runnin’ this thing.” 

“T’ve got something to say, haven’t 
I, about how I shall do my own court- 
ing?” 

This sudden intractableness exas- 
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perated Cap’n Sproul so much that he 
forgot himself. 

“You won't do it in a way that’s goin’ 
to put me into the hole for two thou- 
sand dollars, young man.” 

Sprott blinked at him. 


“How do you figure that?” he in- 
quired suspiciously. 
The cap’n took off his hat, and 


scruffed his hand in his hair. 

“IT never said anything about two 
thousand dollars,” he declared lamely. 

But Lycurgus Sprott, in his present 
state of mind, was not as docile as the 
adoring Louada Murilla. 

“T’ve got ears, all right. You said I 
was putting you into ghe hole for two 
thousand dollars.” 

“Well, how about that cottage house 
I’m buildin’ for you when you get mar- 
ried ?” 

“You're building it for the man who 
is hired to manage your stock farm. I 
ain’t going to manage your farm any 
longer. I’m resigning the job. I’m 
going away.” 

“Where?” 

“You've sailed around the world, and 
you know geography better than I do. 
You say the name of some place that’s 
the fartherest away from here. That’s 
where I’m going.” 

The cap’n clapped his hat back on 
his head. 

“Sprott, you come along with me,” 
he commanded. 

“And when you say I’m sticking you 
for two thousand dollars y 

“T say, you come along with me,” 
repeated the cap’n, not caring to pur- 
sue this topic, and anxious to get 
Sprott’s mind off it. 

He seized the young man’s arm, and 
propelled him off the piazza. 

“Where are you taking me?” 

“It ain’t to the place you just said 
you was goin’. But it’ll be an interest- 
in’ place when we get there.” 

When they were well down the 
highway, Sprott seemed to guess their 
destination. He sagged back. 

“No, sir! I shan’t go. I haven’t got 
any more to say to her. It ain’t any 
use.” 

“You come along with me.” 
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“T ain't going to have you sack me 
up in front of her like a ten-year-old! 
She has twitted me already about bein’ 
bossed by you. It’s bad enough as it 
is. You'll make it worse.” 

“That’s right! I will make it worse. 
I'll pull up one of those fence stakes, 
and club you clear from here to that 
girl’s house if you can’t be got there 
any other way.” 

There is something impelling in the 
manner of a master mariner of thirty 
years’ experience. When Cap’n Aaron 
Sproul rose properly to an occasion, 
men gave way usually. Sprott was 
young, and Sprott was already broken 
in spirit. He went along. 

The De Silva girl answered the 
cap’n’s authoritative knock in person. 

“Oh, I suppose you want to see 
mamma,” she suggested artlessly. 

“Maybe I may want to see her later,” 
retorted the cap’n curtly. “I may want 
to ask her why it is she can’t keep a 
girl of your age in the house evenings 
instead of havin’ her fiddle-de-deein’ 
off to dances with cheap critters. Just 
now I want to see you, and I'll accept 
an invite to step into the parlor.” 

Even a maid of independent air is 
impressed by the quarter-deck manner. 
The girl pouted, glanced superciliously 
at young Sprott, and led the way. 

“Now, miss,” said the cap’n, enthron- 
ing himself in the biggest chair, “what's 
the matter between you and your beau 
here?” 

“You let me ask you a question, 
Cap’n Sproul. How does it happen that 
it’s any business of yours who I keep 
company with, or when, or where?” 

“T told him just how it would be, 
Antonia,” complained Lycurgus. “But 
he % 





“Shut up!” yelped the cap’n. ‘You 
was up to our house, and told me you 
was in love with Lycurgus Sprott, and 
I raised his pay, and have started to 
build a house for him and you, and all 
was goin’ merry as a marriage bell. 
And here you are, whifflin’ off to a no- 
account.” 

“A girl has the right to change her 
mind,” insisted Antonia De Silva. 
“Then you’ve changed yours, hey?” 
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“This is a good time to inform the two of you that I break the engagement, here and now.” 


“He was jealous of me when he 
didn’t have any right to be,” cried the 
girl, jerking her head at the cowed 
lover. ‘‘Just because I was getting a 
little attention from a young man at a 
dance, he insulted me by being jealous 
in public. And if he would do that 
when he was only a lover, what would 
he not do if he were my husband? 
And so I have rebelled. I was taking 
a husband, not a master.” 

“When a girl goes to mixin’ in these 
new-woman ideas with foreign flavor- 
in’,’ stated the cap’n severely, “it 
doesn’t make a very tasty weddin’ 
cake.” 

“I’m not foreign, sir. I was born in 
this country, and my mother is an 
American.” 

“Well, something is the matter with 
you. A straight, unmixed Yankee girl 
wouldn’t gybe in the way you’ve done. 
Now, you don’t mean to tell me for a 
minute that you don’t intend to marry 
Lycurgus simply because you’ve had a 
little lovers’ tiff?” 

The girl’s cheeks grew red. 

“T had not got to the point of de- 


ciding whether I would or not. I have 
been angry, and while I have been 
angry, a nice gentleman has been good 
to me. But if the kind of a husband 
I’m to have is one who has to be led 
around by a guardian to manage his 
love affairs, then I don’t want your 
kind, Cap’n Sproul. This is a good 
time to inform the two of you that I 
break the engagement, here and now.” 

“You shan’t do anything of the sort,” 
roared the cap’n. “I’ve got something 
to say about this thing.” For the third 
time that day, in the stress of his feel- 
ings, his caution forsook him. It was 
reckless juvenile rebellion that was 
maddening. “I’ve backed Lycurgus in 
this thing from the start. All the folks 
in our town know how I stand. I’m 
backing him now, and I 4 

“What, have you bet money on it as 
you would on a horse race?” inquired 
the girl sarcastically. It was a woman’s 
random thrust of indignant rebuke, but 
the cap’n grew red, stammered, looked 
away from her, and rose from his chair. 
“Because I have found out that Ly- 
curgus Sprott is jealous, and a coward, 
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and needs some one to ‘back’ him, as 
you say, doesn’t mean that I have al- 
ready picked out another man in his 
place. I simply inform you, Cap'n 
Sproul, that I, at least, can run my own 
love affairs. Now if you and Mr. 
Sprott wish to sit here and confer any 
longer about your peculiar partnership, 
you may do so. The room is quite at 
your service. But you'll have to ex- 
cuse me.” 

Even young girls have a poise which 
grown men lack. She rose and left the 
room with an air that rendered the 
cap’n speechless. 

He turned from staring after her, 
and found Sprott in a condition that 
nearly approached trance. The cap’n 
spoke to him twice, and then shook his 
shoulder. 

He rose, and followed his patron 
out of doors. He did not recover his 
voice until the two were well down the 
road. 

“You've done it to me,” he wailed. 
“You've done it good and proper. It 
was all my own business. It wasn't 
yours. Now you've spoiled it.” 

“Lycurgus, maybe I have. But just 
at present writin’ it looks to me as 
though you didn’t have anything to 
spoil, when you went in there. You 
wasn’t settin’ on an egg at all. You 
was tryin’ to hatch a doorknob.” 

“But you see what you've done! 
There ain't any hope for me. If there 
was any, you've fixed it so there ain't 
now. I've resigned from that job of 
yours. I ain’t beholden to you. I’m a 
free man now. And I’m goin’ to stand 
here and tell you what I think of your 
damnation meddlin’ in a business that 
you didn’t have anything to do with. 
I’m goin’ to tell you 

Sprott had halted, and was brandish- 
ing his fists. 

“What you’re goin’ to tell me may all 
be interestin’, to the point, and valu- 
able to file away for future reference, 
but I'll advise you not to do it,” said 
Cap’n Sproul menacingly. “I ain’t in 
the best of moods just now. Hold on! 
You listen to me. A good many peo- 
ple haven't listened when I’ve been in 
the state of mind I’m in now. That 





carelessness proved bad for ’em. If 
that girl back there was as old as she 
acts—and that’s about five—I’d go 
back, turn her over my knee, and ap- 
ply moral suasion with a shingle; and 
take my chances of settlin’ with the 
family tor what I did. But you talk to 
me, Sprott; you say another word just 
now, and I'll be doodywhooped if I 
don’t light on you, and lick you where 
you stand. You look me in the eye! 
Do you think I mean what I say?” 

It was apparent that Sprott thought 
so. He lowered his eyes, and kicked 
his toe in the dust of the road. 

“It’s all over now,” he muttered. 

“It’s just begun,” shouted the cap’n. 
“What if I had sailed ship in the spirit 
you’re showin’? I’d_ be borrowin’ 
chaws of tobacco from Davy Jones 
now. The girl ain’t married to any- 
body else. Just a little of the upper 
canvas blown out of the bolt ropes— 
that’s all. True love is always like 
that. A squall or two don’t sink the 
ship. Bend on new sails! Blast it all, 
bub, I'll have you on your course 
again.” 

“You probably know all about sail- 
ing ships,” acknowledged the sulky 
Sprott, “but this ain’t the same thing. 
I’m down and out, so far as Antonia 
goes.” 

“Goin’ to stick your tail between your 
legs, and run and ki-yi, and let that 
circus feller have her?” 

“He'll be mussed up when she gets 
him,” stated Sprott viciously. “That's 
all I can do. I'll lick the tar out of 
him, and then I'll go off to that place 
that’s fartherest from here.” 

Cap’n Sproul took him by the arm, 
and started him along the highway once 
more. 

“Tl tell you where you're goin’. 
You’re goin’ back onto your job. Don't 
you talk to me. You’re goin’ to get 
that girl—and you’re goin’ to get her 
right. If you don’t want her, say so, 
and you and me will look farther.” 

“T do want her.” 

“Sprott, my blood is up in this thing 
now. So is something else, but that 
part ain’t any of your business. You've 
laid it to me that I’ve broke it up be- 
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tween you. So it’s my job to straight- 
en it out again. You go back onto your 
job. You keep still. You do just I 
tell you to. You ain’t goin’ to be hurt 
by waitin’. If that cigarette dude gets 
that girl, you can go away; I'll hand 
you a thousand dollars for traveling 
expenses.” 

Sprott was visibly impressed. This 
confidence displayed by another perked 
him up. 

“You must have something up your 
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doesn’t seem to be any kind of a way 
for a chap to go about getting a wife.” 

Sprott showed the spirit of youth 
now. The cap’n clapped him cordially 
on the shoulder. 

“It simply happens to be your watch 
below just now, Lycurgus. You'll be 
called, all right. You'll hear me ham- 
mering on the hatch. This is only a 
squall, and I can handle ship all right. 
The main blow is due later. Go below, 
and get into good trim.” 





sleeve, Cap’n Sproul,” he suggested 
hopefully. 

“You’ve seen me make good in this 
town quite a number of times, haven't 
you?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Seen me hang to things till they 
come right ?” 

“NES; Sit.’ 

“Well, you go back and keep busy 
on your job.” 

“But what will I do to help you in 
the matter? I feel like a fool, having 
the thing all taken out of my hands. It 


The guitar had not ceased its music till then. 


The young man left him at the 
gate of the Sproul home, and went 
away in more cheerful spirits. The 
cap’n gazed after him. 

“IT wish I could talk to myself as 
chipper as I just talked to him,” he 
muttered. “For I'll be eternally con- 
demned if I know what to do with the 
dodhammered daughter of Gehenna. 
She’s gone to work and got hypnotized 
by a cheap faker and his airs, and the 
chances are she'll wake up too late. 
I reckon here’s a situation where prayer 
and meditation are needed.” 
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During the next few days, Cap’n 
Sproul devoted himself more to medita- 
tion than he did to prayer. He owned 
to himself that he did not seem to be 
in exactly the right mood for prayer. 
The main highway of the town passed 
his door, and he had frequent oppor- 
tunities of beholding Mr. Speed at his 
work of prosecuting his courting cam- 
paign. Speed walked past with An- 
tonia De Silva; he rode past with An- 
tonia De Silva; he monopolized An- 
tonia De Silva. It was an assiduous 
wooing—that was apparent to all Sco- 
taze. But when cards came out an- 
nouncing that the wedding would take 
place at the Methodist Church one week 
from the date the cards were issued, 
Scotaze gasped. In that placid com- 
munity a girl usually “kept company” 
with her swain for at least six months. 

On the day the cards were issued— 
and every one in the town received one 
—Hiram Look intercepted Cap’n 
Sproul in the road near the post office. 

“Excuse me,” said Speed’s backer. 
“T wouldn’t be speakin’ to you if it 
wasn’t on pressin’ business. But the 
United States mail ain’t always reliable, 
especially since the post office here has 
been overworked, handlin’ our mail- 
order business. Which, by the way, is 
coinin’ money for me and my partner, 
Speed.” 

“Anybody who sets out to steal mon- 
ey can keep it up for a certain length 
of time,” returned Cap’n Sproul, be- 
stowing blistering gaze on his former 
friend. ‘But if you’ve got any busi- 
ness with me, you get to it quick. 
Loosen halyards, and let all come on 
the run!” 

“Seein’ that you’re interested to the 
tune of two thousand dollars, I want to 
ask and make sure that you've received 
an invite to the weddin’.” 

“Havin’ asked the question, now 
climb up on that rock pile, slap your 
hands on your legs, and crow, you old, 
red-gilled rooster, you!” advised the 
cap’n truculently. 

“Well, the thing is all settled but the 
cheerin’,” stated Hiram with serenity. 
“And seein. that you’re so much inter- 
ested in the ¢ Silva girl, it may please 
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you to know that I’m goin’ to take a 
thousand dollars of my winnin’s, and 
furnish a house for the newly married 
couple. Under the circumstances, see- 
in’ that my man is practically under the 
wire and yours is behind the flag, may- 
be you'll pay the bet now, and then I 
can have the house all furnished—you 
ought to show that much interest in the 
girl.” 

“Say, do you think I’ve given this 
fight up?” 

Hiram opened his eyes in mock won- 
derment. 

“What fight is there to it any longer? 
Speed has got the girl, weddin’ day is 
set, and all invited. I didn’t stop you 
here in the road to brag about it, of 
course, but now that you’ve opened up 
the subject, I want to say that when 
you get up against me on a proposition 
you're buttin’ brambles. If you ain’t 
got any sentimental interest in lettin’ 
your own money be used to furnish a 
home for the girl you’ve been so much 
interested in, then [’ll use my own mon- 
ey, and put yours in the bank when I 
get it next week.” 

“Have you bragged all you want to?” 
inquired the cap’n. 

“Well, I might simply add_ that 
makin’ this match has been such an 
easy proposition for me that I could 
have had the weddin’ pulled off before 
this, if I had wanted to.” 

“You made a mistake in not hurry- 
in’ it, then.” 

“Why ?” 

“Before it’s found out here in town 
that he has robbed banks and picked 
pockets. I can see what his rush is.” 

The cap’n passed on after that thrust. 

He found Lycurgus Sprott waiting 
for him at his gate. That disconsolate 
youth held one of the wedding invita- 
tions in his hand. 

“You might just as well hand over 
that money to me, Cap’n Sproul, and let 
me start for that place. I can’t stand 
it to stay here any longer.” 

“How’ll you have it—tens or twen- 
ties?” barked the cap’n. “Take you 
and Hime Look together, and you seem 
to be wanting me to give an imitation of 
a national bank.” 
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He marched up to his piazza, and sat. 


down. Sprott followed him. 

“There ain’t any depth to her. I 
guess I found her out in time,” 
mourned the youth. “One of her girl 
friends has been telling me that An- 
tonia was first taken by him because he 
wore his hair all mussed up and curly, 
and looked so romantic. Did you ever 
notice his hair, Cap’n Sproul ?” 

“Did I ever Rage checked fur- 
ther utterance. 

“T’'ll bet it’s false hair. I'll bet he’s 
as old as Hiram Look is. He’s all fila- 
greed up. He’s a cheat. And she can’t 
see through him. It takes a girl that 
ain’t in love with a fellow to see 
through him. Girls have got sharp eyes. 
This one has peeked at him all she 
dared to. She says it ain’t his own 
hair.” 

Cap’n Sproul showed a flicker of in- 
terest, and Sprott was emboldened to 
proceed. 

“It says in a book somewhere that 
love is blind—and so that’s the reason 
probably that Antonia hasn’t noticed 
anything. And then, see what he does! 
He takes her to dances when he’s all 
dressed up, and buggy riding in the 
evening when she can’t see him very 
well, and now it’s out on the river for 
‘em every evening, back and forth un- 
der the tollbridge. He rows up a 
ways, and lets the boat float back, and 
plays to her on a guitar, and keeps her 
all romanticked up all the time. That’s 
the way he’s playing her! And she'll 
wake up too late.” 

Cap’n Sproul began to twist his beard 
hard while young Sprott talked. He 
was staring into vacancy. The rejected 
lover talked on, complaining. But the 
cap’n did not hear. All at once he 
whirled, and grabbed Sprott’s arm. 

“How much of a swimmer are you?” 
he demanded. 

“There ain’t no better one in this 
town,” stated the youth with pride, and 
added sullenly: “Why, do you want 
me to start off and swim to that place 
that’s fartherest away from here?” 

“Look here, young man,” snapped 
the cap’n; “I ain’t payin’ you wages 
to ask me questions or hand out slurs.” 





He grabbed the wedding invitation out 
of Sprott’s hand, and tore it up. “You 
go and get onto your job. When I 
want you, I'll let you know.” 

Once more was Lycurgus cowed by 
that air of mastery. He went away, his 
face alone expressing his surly re- 
bellion. 

“It’s just a faint glimmer of an idee,” 
confided the cap’n to himself, “but we'll 
start and sail toward it. It may be a 
harbor beacon.” 

That evening Cap’n Sproul proceed- 
ed to verify his amateur scout’s report. 
He lurked in the shadows of the cov- 
ered bridge. He saw Speed row a boat 
up against the sluggish tide. He saw 
that boat drift down again, and heard 
the twanging of a guitar. 

“Cuss him, he knows how to toodle- 
te-dee up a fool girl to the queen’s 


' taste,” he admitted. “It’s the foreign 


streak in her hankerin’ for that kind 
of stuff—and she’s forgettin’ that 
courtin’ in this life is only a mighty 
short tack in smooth water. It’s when 
you get outside in rough water, on the 
main voyage, that tells the story. And 
that critter she’s got there ain’t the kind 
that sticks to the wheel, and sees it 
through. It’s up to me to save her. 
Keep her headin’ as she goes toward 
the glimmer !” 

Cap’n Sproul did not take any one 
into his confidence during the week 
that followed. Only one commission 
that he gave Sprott betrayed that he 
was taking any more interest in the 
affairs of the engaged couple. Sprott 
was instructed to ascertain by subtle 
means from the girl friend of Antonia 
if the river excursions were to be kept 
up till the eve of the marriage. 

“She says they are,” reported Sprott 
sourly. ‘‘As near as I can remember 
what she said, Antonia is goin’ to make 
the most of this moon, and live in a 
dream, so she says, till they are mar- 
ried. Say, Cap’n Sproul, I’ve stood 
back till now, and let you boss me, but 
you’ve got to let me loose on him. It’s 
going to spoil the whole of the rest of 
my life for me if you don’t.” 

“When it’s time for you to turn out 
from your watch below, Sprott, you'll 
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ebe notified in seamanlike and shipshape 


manner. If I catch your head above 
deck till then, I’ll knock both your eyes 
into one, reeve a rope through that hole, 
and use you for a swab. This thing 
I’m workin’ on is right at the critical 
time when we're goin’ to tack ship. 
You’ve done your errand for me. Get 
back onto your job.” 

And again did Sprott obey. 

The wedding of Barnum Speed and 
Antonia De Silva was set for a 
Wednesday at high noon. 

Tuesday evening, after supper, Cap’n 
Sproul took Lycurgus Sprott’s arm, 
and marched him down the road toward 
the river. 

“Do you hear any mysterious sound, 
Sprott?” asked the cap’n, when they 
were on their way. 

“No, sir.” 

“Well, you ought to. But don’t be 
scared. It’s me hammerin’ on the 
hatch over your head. It’s a call for 
you to come on deck.” 

That information proved rather cryp- 
tic so far as Sprott’s understanding 
went, but when he asked questions the 
cap’n curtly ordered him to shut up. 

Their course took them across the 
fields to the river. In a cove there was 
moored to the bank a battered old 
bateau. 

“Get & 
there, and 
take them 
oars,’ com- 
manded 
Cap’n Sproul. 

He_ untied 
the rope, fol- 
lowed Sprott, 
and_ pushed 
out with a . 
thrust of his Pry. 
foot. ° e 

“Now give > 
way—tha t 
means row. 

They start- Ns Ss 
ed down the 
moonlit river, 
the cap’n 
steering with 
an Oar. 
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“Way ‘nough!” the cap’n ordered 
suddenly. And Sprott understood that 
this command meant to stop rowing. 

From the shadows under the bridge 
sounded the soft plangor of a guitar. 

“Take off your coat, vest, and shoes, 
Sprott.” 

Cap’n Sproul was doing the same for 
himself, even while he spoke. 

“Now you shut your eyes, clench 
your teeth, and row for every ounce of 
strength that’s in you.” 

For many months young Sprott had 
been trained to obedience so far as 
Cap'n Aaron Sproul’s orders went. He 
bent to his task with all the vigor of 
his young arms, and the cap’n dug his 
steering paddle deep. 

When they were nearly upon the boat 










“T didn’t have any idee that wasn’t your own hair.” 
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ahead, he dug his paddle still more 
deeply, and the bateau skimmed around 
in a half circle and struck the floating 
skiff a smashing blow. The guitar had 
not ceased its music till then, for Speed 
had not dreamed that the unknowns in 
the other craft meditated such treach- 
ery. 
He went overboard headfirst under 
the force of the impact, his howl of 
consternation choked bubblingly by the 
water. 

The shrieking girl, held up by her 
skirts, was in more comfortable plight 
than her escort. 

“Save that girl—swim ashore with 
her!” hissed the cap’n, in Sprott’s ear, 
and that astonished young man obeyed 
with celerity. 

The cap’n stood for a moment in the 
bateau. 

As soon as he saw that Antonia, sup- 
ported by young Sprott, was safely en 
route for shore, he began to bawl: 

“You devilish coward, Speed! Why 
don’t you save Antonia? Are you goin’ 
to let her drown?” 

Cap’n Sproul made sure that she 
could hear him. He was shouting with 
all the force of his lungs. 

“Is that the kind of a lover you be? 
Strikin’ off for shore and desertin’ her? 
Thank God, we ain’t all cowards.” 

He perceived that Mr. Speed had 
now thrust his head above water. He 
was floundering about. He still held 
the guitar. With his other hand, he 
got hold of some floating wreckage. 
Noting this, the cap’n promptly jumped 
overboard, and struck out for Speed 
with a seaman’s sturdy strokes. 

“T'll save you, Speed,” he puffed, as 
he came up. ‘Worthless as you are, 
I'll save you.” 

Speed spatted his guitar down on the 
water to check the cap’n’s approach. 

“You beef-headed son of a Texas 
steer,” he gasped, “what do you mean 
by a trick like this? Keep away from 
me, I tell you!” 

“You've got to be saved,’ panted 
Cap’n Sproul, treading water and try- 
ing to grab the guitar away. 

“J don’t need any savin’, you infernal 
-old whale! Where’s Antonia?” 
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“All safe—all safe. Saved by a 
hero,” puffed the cap’n. “Now I'll save 
you!” 

That time he managed to get hold of 
the guitar, and wrenched it from 
Speed’s desperate clutch. His weapon 
gone, Speed grasped the wreckwood 
with both hands. 

“When a man’s drowndin’, desperate 
things have to be done, Speed. I'll 
drag you ashore.” 

The cap’n plunged forward, and 
made a wild swipe at Speed’s hair. 
That unhappy man was not able to 


dodge. His magnificent tresses—an 
ornate toupee—came away in the 
cap’n’s clutch. 

“You damnation old devilfish!’ 


yelled Speed, coming up from his duck 
below the surface, and realizing what 
had happened. ‘Give that back!” 

Cap’n Sproul was treading water 
again at a safe distance. 

“Can you swim?” he inquired. 

“Of course I can swim. Hand that 
back to me!” 

“Well, then, swim. You don’t show 
no kind of gratitude for a man’s noble 
efforts when he’s reskin’ his own life 
tryin’ to save you.” 

And with that rebuke, Cap’n Sproul 
began to swim ashore. He took a course 
opposite to that taken by Sprott. He 
had noted that the young man and An- 
tonia were safely ashore, and that the 
rescuer had started up the river bank 
with her in his arms. The moonlight 
revealed the scene. 

When the cap’n reached shore, and 
sat down on the bank, he saw a shin- 
ing object come bobbing across the 
moonlit tide toward him. It was the 
bald head of the swimming Mr. Speed. 
The man had on his shoes and _ his 
clothes, and it proved a tough struggle 
for him. He collapsed on the bank be- 
side the cap’n. He lay there a long time 
without speaking, gulping strange 
sounds in his throat, and spitting water. 

When the sufferer finally raised 
bleared eyes, the cap’n was gazing down 
on him with much interest. 

“They sartinly do make up them 
two-pea things—or whatever you call 
*em—in wonderful style these days, 
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“The idee is, Sprott, we went on the warpath to-night, and took a scalp.” 


Speed. I didn’t have any idee that 
wasn't your own hair. I've saved a 
good many sailors in my day by drag- 
gin’ ’em on board by the hair. Now, 
you take a drowndin’ man, and he 
don’t 3 

“Where in hell’s name—what did 
you do with that?” 

“T reckon it must have slid away 
downriver,” said the cap’n, gazing out 
on the rippling tide. ‘You see, it gave 
me such a start when it come off that it 
just relaxed me all over, and so it must 
have slid out of my hand whilst I was 
relaxed.” 

Speed arose, and staggered around 
weakly, but his cursing was viciously 
strong. 

“Yes, I can plainly see now why you 
do set a great deal of store by that 
hair,” sympathized the cap’n. “I 





‘ shouldn’t know you at all as you stand 


there. It would jump that girl of yours 
some to see you now.” 

Speed started, and stared about. 

“Oh, she’s been taken care of, all 
right,” the cap’n assured him. “Sprott 
has lugged her home. I see you swum 
over to this side of the river. That 
was right, I should say. This is the 
kind of news that has to be broken to 
a romantic girl kind of soft and grad- 
ual,” he suggested, pointing to the bald 
head, off whose shiny gloss the moon- 
beams seemed fairly to dart. 


“Oh, gods above!” wailed Speed, 
stumbling about. “That’s the only top 
piece I’ve got. And I’m going to be 
married to-morrow. A church wed- 
ding, and every man, woman, and child 
in this town invited! I can’t stand up 
there—I can’t do it! They’d raise the 
roof when I walked down the aisle.” 

Mr. Speed did not seem to be ad- 
dressing his companion, but the cap’n 
was prompt to reply. 

“They've got a great sense of hu- 
mor—these country folks have,’ he 
stated regretfully. “I'd have to laugh 
now myself, if I wasn’t feelin’ sad and 
responsible because I let it slip away. 
A crowd is different, though. You see, 
you look about twenty years older. And 
when the folks glance around, and see 
that brass doorknob of yours comin’ 
in the church door, and Antonia sees it, 
why , 

Speed clacked his fists in an ecstasy 
of rage. 

“You're sitting there and spiking 
me,” he broke in. “I know what you're 
doing! I'd kill you if I had the strength 
left. You’ve double-crossed me, you 
infernal old grampus! There isn’t an- 
other top piece like that this side of 
New York—and even then it can’t be 
made inside of two weeks. Oh, what 
shall I do?” 

He turned from the cap’n, and shook 
his fists at the stars. 
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“One way out of it would be to wear 
a hood to the weddin’, and have the 
minister explain that you fell over- 
board, and got cold,” suggested Cap’n 
Sproul. 

Speed staggered away a few steps, 
picked up a rock, and flung it at his ad- 
viser. It missed. Then the victim ran 
away, clambering the bank with the 
gait of a drunken man. 

When Cap’n Sproul reached his own 
gate that evening, he found a wet and 
wondering Lycurgus Sprott waiting 
for him. 

“Here’s your shoes, Sprott. The ba- 
teau drifted ashore, and I got ’em and 
mine. Did you get her home all right ?” 

“Safe and sound, Cap’n Sproul. But 
she’s terrible fussed up. When we got 
to the bank, she hollered and hollered 
for that critter to come to her. But he 
started, and swum right away acrost 
the river. Then she let me help her 
home. But she never opened her head 
all the way.’ 

“Keepin’ up a thinkin’,” explained 
the cap’n. “It’s a good idee for a girl 
to stop romantickin’ once in a while, 
and keep up a-thinkin’.” 

“What I can’t understand is, why he 
didn’t grab in, and why he swum away, 
and never tried to find out how she was 
or anything.” 

Cap’n Sproul thrust his hand into his 
damp bosom, and drew forth a wad of 
matted hair. 

“The idee is, Sprott, we went on the 
warpath to-night, and took a scalp. I 
never understood what the feelin’s of a 
Modoc Indian were till now. You take 
that out behind the barn, and bury it— 
bury it deep!” 

“Hadn't I better show it to her?” in- 
quired the joyful Lycurgus. 

“It won’t be needed in the plot, and 
will look as though we was rubbin’ it 
in,” said the sage cap’n. “If I'm any 
judge, this proposition is goin’ to be 
self-actin’ from now out. There’s 
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somebody else beside you and me walk- 
ing the floor just now. We'll go to bed, 
and let ’em walk.” 

Cap’n Sproul dressed himself in his 
best next morning. He decided that 
he would be prepared for anything. 


“They may have me in jail for piracy 
on the high seas, or I may have to at- 
tend that weddin’,” he mused, as he tied 
his neckscarf. ‘But if it’s weddin’, I'll 
get two thousand dollars’ worth of fun 
out of seein’ him march up the aisle, 
and try to fix it with Antonia De Silva. 
He'll wait till then—he’ll try to bluff it 
out right in church at the last minute. 
He ain’t got circus brass enough to go 
to her house this mornin’, and give her 
a private view of that ostrich egg. Not 
if I know human nature!” 

In mid-forenoon Cap’n Sproul, wait- 
ing at his house for developments, had 
a caller. It was a tempestuous one. It 
was Antonia De Silva. She threw a let- 
ter at him. 

“What does it all mean?” she cried. 
“What does this terrible thing mean? 
There is something behind it. You 
were mixed into it, Captain Sproul. 
Now, you tell me the truth. He went 
across the river to you. He deserted 
me right there. He E 

“Now, you just hold on, sissy,” ad- 
monished the cap’n. He unfolded the 
letter. “Don’t go to gettin’ fussed up 
on your weddin’ day.” 

“But it isn’t my wedding day!” she 
wailed. “Oh, I’m ashamed. I’m dis- 
graced before all the people. He has 
run away.” 

“Let’s see. He says here that he has 
been called away by business, and that 
he'll explain all when he gets back. 
Asks you to postpone the wedding, and 
have faith in him until he explains— 
and so forth!” 

The cap’n refolded the letter, and 
gazed off across the fields. 

“Say, Antonia,’ he commented, 
“these circus chaps are slippery cusses, 
ain’t they ?” 

“But some awful thing must have 
happened to him.” 

“T saw him right after that accident. 
And I’m awful sorry we run into you, 
Antonia. You see, I was steerin’ past, 
and my paddle broke, and bang we 
went. I’m naturally careful about 
bo’ts, havin’ been to sea so long. But 
accidents will happen, you know! But 
as I was sayin’—I saw him right after 
he swum ashore, and he didn’t say any- 
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thing to me about havin’ important 
business. He seemed to be all right. 


He didn’t even say anything to show ~ 
that he was sorry because he was a 


coward, and left you get ashore with 
somebody else. You heard me holler 
to him, I reckon.” 

She nodded, the red showing at last 
in her white cheeks. 

“Awful coward that man must be! 
But thank God Sprott was there! It’s 
the old reliables who count in the end, 
sissy. But again, as I was sayin’—he 
acted all right. Now as to that busi- 
ness call, what business could any man 
have that’s more important than bein’ 
on hand to marry the prettiest girl in 
this county? I ask you that!” 

The red grew deeper in her cheeks. 

“Look at the teams goin’ past here 
already. That meetin’house will be 
crowded. How does it leave you? It’s 
a darned poor excuse, sissy. I don’t 
know what’s behind it, but when a man 
talks about business on a day like this 
and runs away to leave a poor girl to 
bear the brunt of the shame, he’s a man 
who might do almost anything later on, 
after he got that girl for keeps.” 

The girl began to weep violently. 

“He blew in here from where no one 
knows—he fooled you—now he’s gone 
blowin’ off again. He expects you to 
sit around here and wait for him, and 
be sneered at and grinned at by all the 
old gossips. Look-a-here, sissy, you’ve 
been havin’ a romantic spree, so to 
speak, but you can’t afford to keep it 
up any longer. Lycurgus Sprott loves 
you. He wants you. He’s right on 
hand ready to keep on lovin’ you. I 
know! I’ve talked with him. Your 
marriage intentions was all published 
before that cheap galoot came frothin’ 
in here. What say? Have the wed- 
din’ just the same! Come, sissy, have 
the weddin’ just the same, and settle 
down in the little house I’m buildin’.” 

“But it’s so awful,” she sobbed. 
“They won’t understand—it’s so sud- 
den.” 

“No sudden about it!” insisted her 
adviser. “Sprott had you all courted. 
It ain’t any new deal. What’s more— 
I'll go right down to that church, and 
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stand up there before them people, 
whilst they're waitin’, and explain that 
we have found out that this Speed 
wasn’t what he was cracked up to be, 
and when you found him out you sent 
him flyin’, and are goin’ to marry the 
man you really love—and that’s a ro- 
mantic enough yarn for anybody.” 

The girl came, and leaned her head 
on his shoulder, and managed to say 
something about “a friend in need.” 

Cap’n Sproul, in his seagoing days, 
believed in keeping a cable running 
fast when all was clear. 

“Here, you, Sprott!’ he began to 
bawl. ‘You come here, and talk things 
over with Antonia whilst I run down 
to the village and ’tend to business.” 

A few moments later he left them in 
each other’s arms. 

Cap'n Sproul found Hiram Look per- 
turbed, anxious, excited—going about 
among the people in front of the 
Methodist Church, explaining lamely 
that the wedding had been postponed 
for a few days. 

The cap’n came up on the rush, and 
mounted a horse block. 

“No, there ain’t any postponement, 
either!” he roared, in his best sea 
tones. “Everybody march into that 
meetin’house. I’ve got an announce- 
ment to make which is goin’ to interest 
one and all. The weddin’ is comin’ off 
right on schedule time, and I’m goin’ to 
stand up as best man—so you can take 
that news as comin’ from headquar- 
ters.” 

Then, while the astonished people 
were filing in, he drew Hiram off to 
one side, checking the old showman’s 
frantic expletives with a menacing 
growl. 

“Usin’ your kind of language, Look, 
I'll inform you that a good many things 
can happen on the home stretch in a 
race. It has happened now! And I 
hope you’re goin’ to be man enough to 
get two thousand dollars’ worth of 
good out of seein’ a girl married to a 
good man instead of to a cheap faker. 
Now, you hold on—I don’t want any 
more of that kind of talk! Will you 
leave that money at Boadway’s store 
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after this weddin’ is over? That’s my 
principal business with you.” 

“I’m no welsher,” blazed Hiram, 
“but I want to tell you, you horn-gilled 
old codfish, that——” 

“I ain’t interested in any opinions 
you’ve got about me,” broke in the 
cap’n. “And I don’t want to have a 
merry weddin’ day spoiled by any such 
talk. And I can’t,stand here wastin’ 
time with you. This is my busy day.” 


He pushed past the irate Hiram, and 
went into the church to make his an- 
nouncement. 

The old showman stood in the yard 
a few minutes, but when he heard the 
clarion tones of the cap’n, beginning his 
address, he pulled his plug hat over his 
eyes, and departed. 

On his way home he met Lycurgus 
Sprott and Antonia De Silva riding to 
their wedding. 





Eternal 


Low they sang the song that’s sung 
When love’s dawn has just begun; 
“Love like ours is ever young. 


“Love like ours is strong to keep 
Joys that love has planted deep. 
They who love need never weep.” 


And they did not know nor, guess 
Love is born of loneliness, 
And is fed on bitterness. 


So they sang with gladsome tongue: 
“Love like ours is always young.” 
For their love had just begun. 


So they rode into the years; 
But they found there bitter tears, 
And they left there—little biers. 


Tears they shed like winter’s rain. 
“Lo,” they said, “our lives are vain. 
Love like ours is old as pain.” 


But the mellowing of the years 
Wrought a halo of their tears, 
Wrought a tenderness of fears. 


“Lo,” they said, as on they trod, 

“Pure our hopes lie ’neath the sod. 

Love like ours is old as God.” 

GEORGE FOXHALL. 
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UR gallant ship went down last night,” 
Said the tenuous tar to me. 

“With a sudden shock right in sight o’ the dock 
She plunged in the wild, wet sea. 

And of all the throng that stood on the wharf— 
This fact I am grieved to state— 

Not one o’ the lot would move from the spot 
To resky our crew from ther fate.” 





I made a note of this deep disgrace— 
Another blot on the Human Race. 


“In the dark, dark depths of the deep we dipped 
With a splash, and a sizz, and a swoop; 
In a rush 0’ waves to our watery graves 
We sunk like a phantom sloop. 
Yet never a Jack of our gallant crew 
Showed the tiniest ghost o’ fear, 
And Capting Betts smoked cigarettes 
As cool as a cucumbeer.” 


ee te 


I made a note of this instance true 
Of the sterling worth of Our Boys in Blue. 
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“As the pitiless ocean gulfed us round 
Each one at his post stood strong; 

Our helmsman leal stuck tight to the wheel, 
Still humming a popular song. 

Oh, what cared we for the raging sea 
What never gives up ’er dead, 

Though straight to the bones 0’ Davy Jones 
We plunked like a ton o’ lead?” 


I made a note of this startling nerve. 
Carnegie medals they all deserve. 


He struck a match, then on his heel 
Turned he, that tenuous tar, 
In the general way, I regret to say, 
Of Ye Ancient Mariners’ Bar. 
To a sailor nigh I remarked: “He’s dry 
For a shipwrecked tar, | ween.” 
“Shucks!” said the vet. “He never gits wet— 
He works on a submarine.” 


I made this note: In wild romances 
The thrills depend on the circumstances, 
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SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS 


Winthrop Lowell, a young Boston physician who has been studying for some 
tells the story, receives a cablegram announcing the suicide of his college mate an 
Wallis, for whom Lowell did not care much, and leaves two children. 


MeVeizh. Dennis had married Grace 


ears in Paris and who 
closest friend, Dennis 


He had made a large fortune, and lived on his estate, Windy Hill, near Peekskill. Lowell cannot believe it 
a suicide, and plans to leave at once for America, but meets with an automobile accident, and is laid up in a 


Paris hospital for some months. 


Finally he reaches New York. He finds Mrs. McVeigh a victim of nervous 


prostration, attended by Doctor Lorimer Stearns, an old suitor of hers. Dick Weston, a lawyer friend, scoffs 
at Lowell’s idea that McVeigh did not commit suicide, but Lowell finds McVeigh’s beautiful sister, Kate, 
quite in accord with him, and he determines to unravel the mystery. He visits the office of the chief of 


police, and examines the cartridge with which McVeigh was killed. Itis marked U. P. M. 
He thinks he has a clew, but Weston ridicules the idea. 


discovers that these cartridges are out of date 


He afterwards 


Lowell and Doctor Stearns have a discussion on hypnotism, which Stearns professes himself opposed to. 
Lowell has an instinctive dislike and distrust of Stearns. 





CHAPTER VIII. 


HANCE was quiescent enough to 
fill me with impatience for the 
next month. Nothing happened 

—nothing at all. I fumed, and fussed, 
and smoked considerably more than 
was good for me, but nothing hap- 
pened. Grace McVeigh seemed a little 
stronger, and Doctor Stearns seemed 
correspondingly easier in his bearing. 
I saw him a i. times—the same large, 
sallow, coolly cordial, imperturbable 
physician, the same curious compound 
of power and stealth in the impression 
he produced upon me. 

I sincerely hoped that frail little 
Grace was not going to marry him; I 
even wondered if it were not quite 
likely that a man of his ambitions, of 
his capacities, had ceased to care for the 
sweetheart of his youth, now that time 
had treated her rather roughly. He 
might want something more robust, 
more compelling, more wealthy, even, 


if one came to vulgar considerations. 
And yet, deep in my heart I knew that 
he wanted Grace with sullen obstinacy, 
as a man wants his own of which he 
has been robbed, however little its 
worth. 

And then, quite suddenly, quite star- 
tlingly, when I had forgotten to hope 
for aid from my ally, Chance, she came 
to my assistance. And her tool, her 
agent, her victim, was Lorimer Stearns. 
The way of it was this: 

We had met at Windy Hill, where 
a small festivity marked the birthday 
of one of the children. It was a dis- 
sipated affair, lasting until after seven. 
When the last nurse had wrapped her 
charge against the evening air, and the 
last motor had whirled down the. hill 
with its merry load, we elders sat down 
to dinner. Grace was with us that 
night, some faint reflection of the chil- 
dren’s joy and excitement shining in 
her eyes. She was more like the girl 
whom Denny had married than she had 
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been since I came home, and my heart 
was touched and softened toward her. 
“Weren't they sweet?” she said, with 


a little tremulous smile, as we spoke 


of the children’s delight in their party. 
“And, oh’”—her hand slid along the 
damask toward me—‘wouldn’t Denny 
have loved to see them so?” 

Even as I pressed her fingers sym- 
pathetically, my eyes sought Stearns’, 
opposite me. It lasted no longer than a 
flash of lightning, the look of vindic- 
tive, repressed fury on his face. His 
eyes were on her, and the look was 
gone almost before I had surprised it— 
certainly before he had the opportunity 


to learn that I had surprised it. And it 


was he who made the spoken reply to 
Grace, who recalled, with admirable 
tact, some little bygone festa, in which 
Denny had been the chief funmaker. 
And then skillfully he led the talk away 
from the theme with its possibilities of 
tears. 

Grace urged me, with her faint, 
languid hospitality, to stay the night at 
Windy Hill, but I had an appointment 
in New York at an early hour the next 
morning, and declined the invitation. 

“You'll want to catch the nine-eigh- 
teen, then,” said Stearns, glancing at his 
watch. “There isn’t another express to- 
night, and the eleven-five local is a fore- 
taste of purgatory. I'il run you down 
to the station in my car.” 

I thanked him, and we went on with 
our meal. At its close, we all ad- 
journed to the library for coffee, and 
while Stearns was busied for a moment 
with Grace’s cushions, Kate managed 
to say to me in a low voice: 

“T wish you wouldn’t ride with him!” 

“Are you pretending again that your 
scarecrow is a real man?” I asked. “It’s 
good of you to care about me, but 
you're afraid of a creature of your own 
fancy, my dear.” 

I rather liked the domestic effect of 
the “my dear,” but at the same time I 
was rather rejoiced that Kate ap- 
parently did not notice it. She might 
not have cared for the domestic effect 
as heartily as I. 

“T wish you wouldn’t,” she went on 
obstinately and unreasonably. 


Stearns was looking at us now, and 
I only laughed in reply. Half un- 
willingly she joined me. She had some 
perception of the folly of her hobgob- 
lin notions, 

We were halfway down to the sta- 
tion, without a moment to spare, when 
one of the tires went wrong. Three 
minutes proved the train lost. 

“Don't hurry,” I told Stearns, who 
was swearing softly in the darkness. 
“I've lost her now, and it really doesn’t 
matter in the least. A local isn’t the 
trial to me that it is to men with real 
business to transact—they get the hur- 
ry habit. When I’m in harness again, I 
suppose I shall develop it, too.” 

Laboriously we managed to adjust 
the fresh tire, and then he said: 

“['m afraid another time you'll think 
twice before accepting any services I 
tender. I’m awfully sorry. But since 
the harm is done, come down to my 
place for a smoke. It’s better than the 
waiting room, at any rate.” 

I accepted ; there seemed no adequate 
reason for refusing, little as I liked the 
thought of his hospitality. And by 
and by we were sitting, smoking and 
drinking amicably enough, in his sanc- 
tum. His offices were beyond—rather 
sumptuous affairs, very modern, very 
well equipped. This more intimate lit- 
tle den was shabby and disordered, with 
pamphlets and magazines in undusted 
piles upon the floor, a litter of papers 
on the desk, and half-open drawers 
bulging with the accumulated rubbish 
of years. 

“I've thought more than once of our 
talk on hypnotism,” he told me, be- 
tween placid puffs at his pipe. “It’s 
an interesting subject. The trouble 
with it is that it is too interesting for 
the general practitioner, with baby’s 
colic and papa’s overfed, sedentary 
liver, and mamma’s bridge-club-social- 
climbing-feverish insomnia to treat. 
Most people need common sense and a 
little sweetened water, not mental influ- 
ence.” 

“If you can hypnotize them into com- 
mon sense, you'll do more to prove hyp- 
notism a valuable therapeutic agent 
than all the treatises ever published,” I 
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told him. “And if you can make them 
use common sense without exerting 
hypnotic powers—why, you're the head 
of your profession, and its marvel and 
pride!” 

He laughed, and puffed away medita- 
tively on his pipe, his eyes, deep be- 
neath their overhung brows, fixed on 
the log smoldering on his hearth. 

“You remember the day of our long 
talk on the subject?” he said. “Curi- 
ous thing—it was the very next day 
that I happened upon a case which 
seems to me so absolutely to prove my 
point that it is a dangerous practice, an 
enormously dangerous practice.” 

“In the hands of knaves or quacks 
or ignoramuses,” I agreed promptly, “it 
most certainly is. In the hands of such 
men, all medicine is a mighty engine of 
destruction. What is the case of which 
you speak? That is, if you may tell me 
ee 

“Oh, yes,” he answered. “Of course 
T shall tell no names, but apart from 
that—indeed,” he added quickly, “I 
know none of the names except that of 
the man who wrote of the affair to me. 
It was not a case in his own practice.” 

There were curious pauses between 
his words. It seemed to me that I could 
perceive a trembling beneath the bulky 
impassivity of his manner. All my 
senses were suddenly alert, quickened. 
I had the feeling that I must almost 
hold my breath; nothing that I should 
do must be allowed to startle him. I 
sat silent, while he seemed to brood. 

“I’m trying to get the facts together 
in my mind,” he told me, after a few 
seconds. “It is a little difficult. In 
fact, my friend—er—Talty——- You 
know Talty ?” he broke off. 

“No,” I answered, taking care to 
keep out of my voice the excitement 
that most unwarrantably possessed me. 
“New York man, is he? Yes? Well, 
you see, I’ve been so long away, and 
my affiliations were with Boston.” 

“To be sure,” replied Doctor Stearns. 
He fumbled among the papers on the 
top of his desk. “I wish I could find 
Talty’s account of the affair,” he said. 
“Here—-no—that’s not it. He puts the 
whole history of the case concisely. It 
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seems he is up against a difficult propo- 
sition—trying to undo—to dehypnotize 
—what would you call it?—the victim 
of some malignant hypnotic practice. I 
wish I could find his letter.” 

He spoke more animatedly now, and 
rustled through the confusing litter on 
his desk with a brisk air. But my 
nerves which had been keyed for dis- 
coveries, for revelations, suddenly re- 
laxed. I felt a disappointing conviction 
that I was to be cheated out of some- 
thing which had been almost within my 
grasp. I did not dare to interrupt his 
search by any remarks; too much 
seemed, to my excited imagination, to 
depend upon keeping conditions undis- 
turbed. 

“My regular papers are in the best 
of order,” he informed me. ‘I have a 
perfect martinet of a secretary—little 
Miss Emory. But my private papers 
show me as I am—untidy. No, I can’t 
find it. I thought I had put it in here. 
Some other time, perhaps. I’m sure 
to come across it when I’m looking for 
something entirely different. I don’t 
believe this desk has been properly 
cleaned in a decade. A rum little thing, 
isn’t it? I had it in college. I’m nota 
sentimentalist, but I am attached to it.” 

I was filled with a disappointment 
out of all proportion to the loss I had 
sustained. The very fact that his man- 
ner, since he had decided not to tell me 
of the case he had in mind, ‘had been 
cheerful—almost chatty—seemed omi- 
nous to me. J tried to shake the feeling 
off; I was constructing scarecrows and 
endowing them with life and malignant 
powers as energetically as poor Kate, 
whom I had taken to task for the very 
same thing. 

“Well, if you ever do come across 
it——-” I began, looking at my watch. 
I didn’t finish the sentence. 

“Oh, I’m sure to,” he said. “Sooner 
or later, I come across everything I 
ever owned in this desk. I found Mrs. 
McVeigh’s wedding invitation in that 
cubby-hole the other day, and a pair of 
cuff links I thought I lost when I was 
at P. and S. And when I come across 
Talty’s letter, I'll put it in my pocket.” 

He had been stuffing a lot of papers 
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I was dizzy with excitement, hope, conviction ! 


into the bottom drawer of the shabby, 
little roll-topped desk, endeavoring to 
compress them so that he could close it. 
The shallow drawer above it had been 
lifted bodily out in order that the work 
of squeezing in the contents of the bot- 
tom drawer might be unhampered. It 
—the shallower, upper drawer, 
crammed with papers and little boxes 
such as contain pens, clips, rubber 
bands, and the like—stood somewhat 
precariously on the paper slide. I was 
looking at the whole, and at Stearns 
busy with it, with a gloomy sense of 
defeat. 

The telephone in the outer office rang 
shrilly, imperatively. He sat up, me- 
chanically put his hand out for an in- 
strument which was not on his desk, 





and in so doing overturned 
the displaced drawer. Auto- 
matically I stooped to rescue 
some of the stuff. Stearns 
muttered an imprecation on 
telephones in general and his 
own in particular, and left 
me with a word of excuse. 
There was a sound of rolling 
bits of metal on the polished 
wood floor. My fingers, pur- 
suing a rounded pencil on its 
revolutions toward the hearth, 
came in contact with the cold 
curve of brass. I picked up 
a cartridge. There were more 
on the floor. 

I kept on gathering up the 
trifling belongings of the phy- 
sician. There had not been 
a second’s pause, not a 
breath’s pause, in my activity. 
And yet I was dizzy with ex- 
citement, hope, conviction! A 
cartridge was in my pocket 
when he came back. 

“Thank you, Lowell,” he 
said. “Don’t bother with that 
stuff. I think a_ thorough 
cleaning of the desk is indi- 
cated as the proper treatment 
here. I'll set little Miss 
Emory at it to-morrow. 
Baby,” he added explanatori- 
ly in regard to the telephone 
message. ‘Wish you’d let me 
put you up all night? No? Well, then, 
you'd better let me whirl you down as 
I go out. You'll only have about ten 
minutes’ wait. Sorry to hurry you, but 
this is the Watsons’ first that is about 
to arrive, and they are both in a blue 
funk. At any rate, he is. The women 
are different.” 

All the way to the station I kept feel- 
ing that smoothly rounded bit of brass 
in my pocket. I knew that I was a fool 
to expect anything of it. But cartridges 
and coincidences had begun to play too 
large a part in my mental existence for 
me to disregard the finding of one. I 
was like a negro with a dream book in 
my conviction of the importance of the 
little disk. 

I told myself as I settled down in the 
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slow train, half filled with sleepy-look- 
ing “way” travelers, that some day I 
should be a maniac in a padded cell, and 
that the reiteration which should have 
put me there would be “cartridges.” I 
have never forgotten the look of that 
car, the tired, disheveled men and wom- 
en who dozed uneasily against the dus- 
ty, red-plush cushions. |] found myself 
wondering if the high, harsh lights 
along the roof would enable me to de- 
tect the marking on the cartridge. 
Those Boston detectives had used a 
microscope. 

Finally I drew a long breath. The 

train had started, Stearns was dashing 
off through the night to bring life into 
the world. Was it a boon, life? A 
woman on the opposite side of the car 
lurched wearily forward in her uncom- 
fortable sleep, and waking, sighed and 
readjusted her hat. Tired and futile 
she seemed, and a tiring, futile process 
she seemed to declare life. 
@ Then I shook myself impatiently out 
of my inopportune philosophizing, and 
jerked the cartridge from my pocket. 
A mist blurred my eyes as | bent them 
toward the bit of brass. It was the film 
of sheer panic. I brushed it from my 
eyes. I made out the fine marking. 

“U. P. M.,” the cartridge declared 
itself. 

My fingers grew cold, they threat- 
ened to drop the cartridge. My eyes 
grew hot, my forehead burned. I drew 
a handkerchief from my pocket, and, 
tying the treasure in it, I placed it care- 
fully in an inside breast pocket. Then 
I glanced fearfully about me. Suppose 
that some one, marking my action, 
should conclude that I was secreting a 
valuable, a marketable something. Sup- 
pose that I should be waylaid and 
robbed on my way to my rooms? 

Sut no, the drowsing crowd looked 
anything but homicidal or rapacious. 
My wonderful, magical find was likely 
my own, as far as my fellow passengers 
were concerned. 

And then, ‘considering the intensity 
of my interest, I cast about in my mind 
to recall if there had been any mono- 
maniacs in our family. But I could not 
long criticize myself. I was too ex- 
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citedly sure of the worth of this acci- 
dent. What gibe would Weston cast 
at me now? I asked myself. - What 
scorn would he dare express for my 
ally, Chance? Oh, he would be forced 
to admit that the mere force of belief 
was a lever against tremendous weights 
—that there was a mighty power in 
faith. 

And then suddenly my imaginary 
conversation with a humbled and chast- 
ened Weston broke off. After all, 
whither was I running? What great 
thing had I proven? I had learned that 
Denny died by a bullet fired from a 
cartridge marked with the trade-mark 
“U. P. M.” I had accidentally discov- 
ered that cartridges thus marked were 
so out of date as to make the coinci- 
dence between a murder committed 
with a revolver loaded with them and 
the possession of such cartridges, a 
dangerous thing for a suspected mur- 
derer. ; 

But what had all this series of coin- 
cidences to do with Doctor Lorimer 
Stearns? Who suspected Doctor 
Lorimer Stearns of being a murderer? 
The U. P. M. cartridge had been a link; 
fairly important, in a long chain of cir- 
cumstantial evidence that might eventu- 
ally hang Policeman Ochiltree, of Bos- 
ton. But no one except a maniac would 
expect to hang him on the concidence 
alone. No, in his case, motive, oppor- 
tunity, and all the rest of the links had 
already been welded. 

It was a very different case that was 
confronting me in Doctor Lorimer 
Stearns, who had conspicuously lacked 
opportunity to kill Dennis McVeigh, 
and had, it seemed, as conspicuously 
lacked the motive for killing him. 

So that it was I who was humble and 
chastened when I sought Weston the 
next morning before he had left his 
rooms—before he had left his bath, in- 
deed. His voice came to me accom- 
panied by the pleasant sound of vigor- 
ous splashing from behind his bathroom 
door. 

“Tell Munn to double everything— 
coffee, finnan haddie, toast, marmalade, 
and all,” he shouted. “Make yourself 
comfortable with the papers—you'll 
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find them by my plate. I'll be with you 
in a jiffy.” 

I obeyed his injunctions as well as I 
could when it was quite impossible for 
me to make myself comfortable any- 
where, and when the lines of type in the 
newspapers were mere, meaningless 
black smudges. Dick dashed in by and 
by, brisk and smiling—the very picture 
of a healthy masculine creature whose 
affairs are all prospering. 

“Want you to help me select the ush- 
ers’ scarfpins to-day, old man,” he in- 
formed me. ‘“Lida’ll give the final de- 
cision, but I want your finished Paris- 
ian taste to help me choose what is to 
be sent to her for approval and final 


choice. How’d twelve suit you to meet 
me at Tiffany’s? We can lunch after- 
ward.” 


“All right,” I replied gloomily. 

Then I produced my rumpled, knot- 
ted handkerchief, of which no bold 
marauder had attempted to rob me the 
night before. 

“What have you there?” demanded 
Weston, not unnaturally astonished. 

For answer, I shoved the cartridge 
toward him. His smiling face grew 
professionally grave on the instant. He 
examined the rim carefully. His eye- 
sight was a little defective, and he wore 
glasses. He took them off and pol- 
ished them. I began to have cold chills 
down my spinal column. Suppose that 
I had been the victim of my fixed idea 
the night before? Suppose that the 
fateful letters were not there at all, but 
had merely danced, will-o’-the-wispish, 
before my excited fancy? 

But no. Dick looked across at me, 
nodding. 

“Where did you get it?” 
manded. 

“In Lorimer Stearns’ office ?” 

“When ?” 

“Last night some time between half 
past nine and half past ten o’clock,” I 
replied, with the absurd precision of a 
person undergoing a cross-examination. 

“Was he present? Or were you bur- 


he de- 


glarizing his premises on the chance of 
finding this?” 

“He was present—that is, he was in 
a near-by room. 


Oh, hang it, Weston, 
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let me tell you how the thing happened, 
and then you may tear it and me to tat- 
ters. Only let me tell it straight first.” 

“Fire away,” said Dick. He but- 
tered a piece of toast with an abomin- 
able air of appetite. 

I told him the story, accounting for 
my presence at Windy Hill and later in 
Doctor Stearns’ office. I described the 
office. I tried to describe Stearns’ man- 
ner in relation to the missing letter on 
the hypnotic case and my feeling that 
something of importance was about to 
happen, about to be unfolded. 

“You can cut out all that about your 
own private delirium,’ said Weston. 
“It might be interesting to a society for 
psychical research, but it wouldn’t go 
down with a jury of your peers.” 

Obediently I cut out all about my pri- 
vate delirium. 

*Let’s see,” said Dick, when I had 
finished. ‘Let me recapitulate. You 
accidentally discover that the cartridge 
from which the bullet that killed Den- 
nis McVeigh was exploded was marked 
on the rim with certain letters. Later 
you accidentally discover that this par- 
ticular marking of cartridges is out of 
date. And now you accidentally dis- 
cover that a friend of McVeigh’s had 
a box of cartridges marked with the ob- 
solete letters. What significance do 
you take it the coincidence has?” 

I couldn’t look at Weston, fresh, and 
clean, and ruddy, breakfasting with zest 
and examining me with diabolic joy in 
the weakness of my position, without 
feeling myself a pretty complete fool. 

“T haven't said that I attach any sig- 
nificance to it all,’ I retorted, with a 
weak sort of anger. ‘Only since you're 
Denny’s lawyer, and since you thought 
it worth while to put the information 
about the cartridge dates and marks on 
file, it semed to me best that you should 
know this. I can’t say that I expect 
you to make any use of it,’ I added, as 
bitterly as I could. 

“I can’t swear out a warrant for 
Stearns’ arrest on it,” replied Weston 
pacifically enough, ignoring my implied 
taunt about his lack of initiative. “It 
happens we know he couldn’t have used 
it—the cartridge—being somewhat too 
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distant for a good shot at the time. No, 
Wint, I’m afraid you have done nothing 
except to prove that some dealer in the 
region of Fishkill had a supply of the 
old make of cartridges on hand, and 
that Stearns, and Denny, and probably 
a dozen others bought of him.” 

“IT don’t believe that Denny did,” I 
protested, heartsick at the soundness 
of his deductions. 

“Well, but your opinion and mine 
are worth nothing in a court of law.” 

“Will you do 

this much, Dick ?” 
I asked suddenly. 
“Will you go up, 
and see that re- 
volver in Chief 
Agard’s office? 
Will you obtain 
possession of a 
cartridge, and 
keep it where it 
will be safe? 
Will you exam- 
ine or have exam- 
ined the ammuni- 
tion dealers in the 
neighborhood of 
W indy. Hill, and 
see what record 
you can get on 
the sale of U. 
P. M. cartridges? 
Of course, I can 
do it myself, but 
it will be less pe- 
culiar if you, 
Denny’s — lawyer, 
the chief of his 
advisers, under- 
take it. I'll foot 
the bills.” 

“We'll share the bills, but there’s only 
one condition on which I will resume 
work on the case as you ask,” replied 
Weston. “I'll do it if you promise me 
that you will try to come to your senses, 
will try to line yourself up with life, 
and not dwell with shadows. Lowell, 
it is almost disgraceful for a grown 
man to become obsessed like this. It’s 
dangerous. Come! Promise me to get 
to work.” 

“Tf the next month brings nothing to 

10 








“T’d—I'd—live in an asylum sooner!” 


light on the subject, I promise you!” I 
cried suddenly. “But I must have this 
month.” 

“Well Dick grudged it, but he 
yielded. ‘Another month then! And 
as soon as I get to the office I start on 
the trail of the U. P. M. I'll send 
Dogherty—he’s a wonderful, little old 
ferret. Not that I expect him to have 
much trouble in doubling on the tracks 
of the U. P. M.” 

And with that we parted. 





CHAPTER IX, 


Dogherty had 
been to all the 
shops, general 
and _ particular, 
within a radius of 
fifty miles from 
Windy Hill, in 
which ammu- 
nition could rea- 
sonably be ex- 
pected to be 
bought. He had 
found that the 
last U. P. M. car- 
tridge must have 
been sold at least 
nine years previ- 
ously. No dealer 
could be found 
who, in reply to 
a shabby, kindly, 
reminiscent, old 
sportsman’s ram- 
bling recollec- 
tions, could recall 
the make. I was 
jubilant, Dick 
grave, when the information was re- 
ported to him. 

“It would be marvelous if there 
should be anything in your queer, per- 
sistent notions, Wint,” he said. “Well, 
a lawyer of my years ought to be used 
to seeing the ‘totally impossible come 
true.’ 

“Now you'll come up to Chief 
Agard’s office and get hold of that ex- 
hibit before some evil chance spirits it 
away, won't you?” 

He nodded. 
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But, as it happened, I went to Windy 
Hill before he did. I was summoned 
by a message from Kate, to whom I 
had not confided any of the recent de- 
velopments in connection with the car- 
tridge. I felt that, if nothing came of 
all the coincidences, all the apparently 
providential accidents, her disappoint- 
ment might be scarcely bearable. 

Moreover, with the morbid, unrea- 
soning distrust she had of Doctor 
Stearns—I could characterize it thus, 
though I confessed in the silent depths 
of my soul that I shared it—I feared 
to connect him in her mind any further 
with the tragedy. She was, after all, a 
sensitive, delicately balanced woman; 
she had borne a great sorrow, a great 
horror, a great strain, with passionate 
heroism and strength. But it would not 
do to try her too far. 

Her message was brief. I noticed 
that she telegraphed instead of tele- 
phoning, as though, perhaps, she feared 
to be overheard, and that the telegram 
was dated not at Windy Hill or at 
Peekskill, but at a little station farther 
up the river. It was signed, moreover, 
not with her name or her initials, but 
“Aunt Kathie,’ almost as if she wished 
even the indifferent person transmitting 
the message to have no hint of its real 
significance. It read: 


Can you come out to-night or to-morrow ? 
AuUNT KaATHIE. 


It was already too late, when I re- 
ceived it, for me to make my appear- 
ance at Windy Hill that night, but I de- 
cided to go up and be on hand the first 
thing in the morning. Kate would 
never have telegraphed for me —and 
thus in a sort of cipher—without 
urgently desiring to see me. I had no 
clew to her reasons, but it was enough 
that she wanted me. 

On the train I found Stearns—the 
first time I had seen him since the night 
I had picked up the cartridge on his 
floor. I had a curious sense of guilt as 
he greeted me with more than his usual 
heartiness. It was an unpleasant, a 


distinctly repugnant, sensation to hide 
from the man that I knew something 
which I believed, albeit blindly and il- 
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logically, to be greatly to his disad- 
vantage. I hastily made up my mind 
to leave the train before we reached 
Peekskill; I didn’t want to be so long 
with him, and neither did I want him to 
know that I was in such urgent haste 
to see Kate McVeigh as to take a train 
which would enable me to visit her at 
an early hour in the morning. 

But all the reticences and conceal- 
ments which made the meeting embar- 
rassing and distasteful to me did not 
affect him. There was a look of ani- 
mation, of good fortune, about him, a 
tinge of color in his sallow skin, a 
gleam of light in his half-shrouded eyes 
with their infolding flesh and over- 
hanging brows. 

“Well met, Lowell,” he said genially. 
Was there a note of triumph in his fa- 
miliarity? I could not say. It was pro- 
nounced, at any rate. ‘Are you bound 
for Peekskill-to-night ?” 

“Only Tarrytown,” I replied prompt- 
ly, fixing upon that town as my destina- 
tion. 

“T wish you were going all the way 
up. I came across that letter of Blair’s 
we were speaking of. I think I have it 
with me.” 

“Letter of Blair's?” I repeated, puz- 
zled. 

“Yes—about the hypnotic case. Don’t 
you remember ?” 

“Oh! I thought your friend’s name 
was Talty,” I stumbled. 

He looked at me with a suddenly and 
singularly glazed look—an arrested ex- 
pression. There was not exactly alarm, 
not exactly apprehension, in his eyes, 
but there was a breathless pause, as 
though he waited to see what I would 
make of his inaccuracy. As I seemed 
inclined to make nothing at all of it, 
he readjusted himself. . 

“T’ve muffed it,’ he said, with sim- 
ulated bluff frankness. “It was Blair’s 
letter, but the patient had originally 
been one of Talty’s. I shouldn’t have 
let his name out. I don’t know what 
sort of a stupor I could have been in. 
However ¥ 

He waved his hand in courteous in- 
timation that with me all secrets inad- 
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vertently betrayed were safe. I an- 
swered the gesture. 
“Of course, it’s all right. I forget 


both names. What's the case?” 

He took a bulky envelope from his 
pocket, and drawing several sheets of 
clean typewriting from it, read me the 
story. Briefly it was the story of a 
physician who had abused his powers. 
He had dabbled in hypnotism—studied 
it, let us say. He had practiced it fur- 
tively upon likely subjects. Among his 
patients was a man singularly suscepti- 
ble to influence. In treating this man 
for some nervous disorder, the physi- 
cian had first learned his own ex- 
traordinary power over the patient. 
After that discovery, he could not for- 
bear trying further experiments. He 
attempted more and more difficult feats 
of control, always successfully. 

Finally, need, greed, and the mere 
excited, daring sense of power induced 
him to make his .patient commit a fel- 
ony which redounded to the practi- 
tioner’s advantage. The pages which 
Stearns read gave all this information 
quite definitely, even to the naming of 
the crime; it was forgery, committed 
under somewhat trying circumstances. 

3ut the difficulty with the whole per- 
formance, so Stearns’ correspondent in- 
formed him, apart from the sheer law- 
lessness of it, was that the patient’s 
health began to fail rapidly after this 
climactical exhibition of the physician’s 
power. His nerves—the patient’s— 
became more and more disordered. The 
old treatment failed utterly ; indeed, to 
the physician’s horror, the only impres- 
sion he could succeed in making upon 
the mind of the patient in a hypnotic 
trance was that of the crime committed. 
No matter what ideas, what pictures, 
the doctor sought to establish in the 
subject’s mind, the only one he suc- 
ceeded in producing was that which he 
had produced on the occasion of his 
supreme exercise of power. 

And now things had come to the pass 
where the operator, in dread of his in- 
ability to control the subject, in mis- 
erable panic over the drama to be en- 
acted each time, had reached a mental 
state in which he was scarcely able to 
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suggest to the patient any other idea 
than the disastrous one already estab- 
lished, as it were, in the latter’s uncon- 
scious mind. 

“What do you make of it?” asked 
Stearns, folding the typewritten 
sheets, and turning toward me. 

“Well, that one of the fellows is a 
precious scoundrel who should be in 
State’s prison,” I began. 

“That of course,” Stearns interrupt- 
ed me impatiently. “But have you ever 
met with such a case in your practice 
or your study? Have you ever heard 
of a case of the sort?” 

“Where the impression on a_ sub- 
ject’s brain became a single, automatic 
one, as it were? No, not exactly. The 
thing is by no means _ inconceivable, 
however. In the first place, that crime 
which your friend induced his patient 
to commit ‘8 

“He’s no friend of mine,” Stearns in- 
terrupted me disgustedly. 

“Well, the hero or the villain of the 
story, then. It’s quite possible, you 
know, that his is the mind that has 
never been able to conjure up another 
idea for his patient. It may be that, in 
spite of all his efforts to suggest green 
fields and babbling waters or whatever 
he wants to suggest, he is himself ob- 
sessed by the vision of the crime he in- 
duced the other to commit, and that he 
is transferring his deepest thought to 
the unconscious mind upon which he is 
working.” 

“T see what you mean,” said Stearns 
slowly. ‘“And—and what would you 
advise?” 

“That he send his patient, without 
loss of a moment’s time, to a reputable 
practitioner.” 

“A reputable practitioner of general 
medicine, or a reputable practitioner of 
this hypnotic art?” Stearns asked. 

“The patient probably requires hyp- 
notic treatment,” I replied. “By the 
way, your correspondent fails to say 
exactly how this forgery business was 
managed. Was the physician present? 
Was the deed done in his office or in 
the patient's home? How was it man- 
aged, that part of it?” 

“I have another letter somewhere 
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I was—I confess it humbly—frozen stiff with fright. 


from Blair in which he explains that,” 
said Stearns, speaking slowly. “It 
seems that Talty had established such 
control over the patient that he often 
gave him ‘absent treatments,’ as our 
Christian Science friends might say. 
Began with absent treatments to put the 
patient to sleep; went on until ie 

“Until the patient, half a mile away, 
could be made to commit crime? It’s a 
mighty interesting case, doctor. Of 
course, the patient must have been ab- 
normal—or at least subnormal. Such a 
power could never be established over 
a normal personality, even in a weak- 
ened condition of health.” 

“You think not? I’ve made so little 
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investigation of 
the question.” 
He spoke a lit- 
tle wearily. 
“And you think 
that the patient’s 
only chance is 
treatment by a 
new man—a— 
wholesome- 
minded man, let 
us say? Do you 
think he—the 
new physician 
—would be 
obliged to know 
the whole story 
in detail?” 

“Would you 
care to under- 
take a case in 
which all the 
preliminary 
steps were con- 
sealed from 
you?” 

“All is one 
thing—one is 
another,” he re- 
torted, some- 
what testily it 
seemed to me. 

“OL Course, 
we agree on 
what is the crux 
of the whole 
matter, from a 
medical point of 
view,” I answered. “It is the very ex- 
perience which the mental malpracti- 
tioner would wish to conceal. But if 
he does, my opinion is that he will have 
direct murder as well as indirect for- 
gery on his soul. Here’s Tarrytown. 
I wish you could let me have an anony- 
mous account of that case for my old 
chief in Paris. Could you manage it? 
Thanks. See you again.’ 

I swung myself off the train. In the 
interest of our talk, I had forgotten my 
dislike of Stearns. I brooded over the 
story he had told me as I made my way 
to a hotel. When he had first spoken 
of it, he had given me the impression 
of being about to relate something 
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false, something manufactured, some- 
thing in which he was disguising his 
own keen interest. But this impression 
had passed as he read me the careful, 
exact notes on the case. 

Then I dismissed the business from 
my mind, and gave myself up to won- 
dering what Kate wanted of me. Thank 
Heaven, that it was I and not another 
whom she wanted! So much, at least, 
had been won out of the darkness and 
confusion of these months. 

When I reached Windy Hill the next 
morning and asked for her, I learned 
how much more had been won. For as 
I waited in the library into which the 
man had shown me, she came running 
to me, her sweet face pale and broken 
with fright and grief, her hands 
stretched out to me. They were both 
in mine, and she, with her little in- 
articulate, half-tearful welcome, was in 
my arms before I knew what she was 
saying. 

“Oh, Wint, Wint! It has come! He 
is going to marry her, he is going to 
marry her!” 

Even with the nameless horror and 
disgust which her news awoke in me, I 
was conscious of thrilling joy because 
Kate McVeigh was sobbing out her 
wretchedness against my shoulder, be- 
cause she had come to me, poor, spent, 
overtried child, as to her home and her 
haven. As for Kate, I knew afterward 
that she did not realize what she was 
doing, what she was implying, in that 
moment of instinctive surrender. 

“When did you learn it?” I asked 
her, as she steadied herself somewhat. 

The morning before, she told me. 
Doctor Stearns had been the spokes- 
man, and Grace had clung to his hand, 
and had watched him affrightedly as he 
had announced their engagement. He 
had said that there would be no un- 
seemly haste about the wedding, no dis- 
respect to Denny’s memory. 

“ ‘Although,’ Kate quoted him as say- 
ing, ‘I have waited a long, long time for 
her, Miss Kate. 
your brother ever saw her.’ Wint, he 
frightened me, the way he said it! You 
would think he thought that Denny had 
defrauded him, had robbed him! And 


I loved her before - 
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Grace said, with a sort of foolish smile: 
‘Yes, Kate, dear, I treated Lorimer 
very badly; I owe him a lot for the 
way I acted!’ Oh,” cried the girl pas- 
sionately, “it was as though Denny had 
been an episode in their lives! And 
then he said—lI hate him, Wint! I hate 
him !—that of course he would bring up 
my brother’s children as though they 
were his own. But that he hoped I 
would always consider their house my 
home until I left it for one of my own. 
I’d—I'd live in an asylum sooner!” 

“Poor Grace!” I sighed. “Poor, 
weak, foolish Grace—utterly under his 
influence !” 

As I said the words, a recollection 
stabbed me. Utterly under his influ- 
ence? In what connection had I lately 
heard the words? Oh, yes, in Stearns’ 
hypnotist story. 

Did she really want to marry him, or 
was he using his undoubted power over 
her to make her marry him? Surely 
the quivering lips, the dewy eyes, with 
which she spoke of Denny the other 
night, after the children’s party, had 
not been those of a woman about to 
marry a second time. It was all a mud- 
dle, all a horror, all a torment. 

As I patted Kate’s hand half absent- 
mindedly, I took a tired bird's-eye view 
of the whole wretched affair. And 
suddenly I saw the cartridges again. 

I dropped Kate’s hand, but as she 
hadn't noticed that I was holding it, she 
didn’t notice that I let it fall. I said I 
wanted to telephone Weston, and in a 
few minutes I had him at the end of 
the wire. 

“How would love, revenge, and greed 
strike you as motives?” I demanded. 
“Come up here—yes, I’m in Peekskill. 
I want you to see with your own eyes 
that thing in the chief’s office at head- 
quarters. And to see it quick. My 
dear fellow, I can’t tell you any more 
over the telephone, but I want you.” 

Dick grumblingly announced that he 
would join me early in the afternoon. 
I sat with Kate a while, endeavoring to 
comfort her. But I had small success. 

“Ah, don’t you see what breaks my 
heart?” she cried. “It’s the realization 
I always 


of all that Denny missed. 
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knew it—oh, I always knew it! But I 
wouldn't let myself say it, even to my- 
self. I wouldn't let myself believe it. 
But he—don’t you suppose he knew 
what he had missed out of his life—the 
real love of a real woman? And he, 
who deserved it so!” 

“He had the real love and the real 
companionship of the most genuine 
woman God ever made,” I told her, in 
all sincerity. “It was his sister, and 
not his wife, to be sure, but still he 
had such heart’s devotion as most of us 
go through the world without. Don’t 
forget that, Kate, my sweetest.” 

She heard that. She heard that 
“sweetest,” and her eyes widened upon 
me with a look of shy alarm. Then 
color flamed over neck, and cheeks, and 
brow. She drew apart from me on the 
davenport where we sat. 

“In your own good time, my dear 
lady,’ I said, kissing her fingers. ‘“Be- 
lieve me, I shall never take advantage 
of your loneliness and of all that it 
seems to do in my favor. And now 


I’ve got to go and meet Weston down- 


town.” 

“Mr. Weston here?” she cried. “Does 
he—is there—have you Oh, have 
you any new clew?” 

“Scarcely that,” I answered. “But 
you remember what I told you about 
cartridge marks when I came_ back 
from Boston? Well, Weston is the 
most methodical of men. He wants an 
attested record for his office of the 
marks on the cartridges in the revolver 
down at headquarters. It’s only about 
that that he is coming.” 

“You will both come back here to 
dinner? I can’t quite bear it if you 
don’t. Doctor Stearns is almost sure to 
be here—he always visits Grace the last 
thing in the afternoon, and of course 
he will stay to dine to-night; he didn’t 
last night because he had an engage- 
ment in town. But I can’t bear it all 
alone with them at first.” 

“Dick and I will come back,” I prom- 
ised her. 

And I went on down to the station 
to meet Weston. We walked over to 
police headquarters together, and in- 
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formed the affable head of the depart- 
ment of our desires. 

“Well,” said the chief, when Wes- 
ton had requested his signature to a 
statement about the revolver and the 
cartridges, “it’s a funny thing what will 
sometimes hang a man. You really 
think those little marks might do it? 
Hello! Here’s the doctor!’ And he 
turned to greet Stearns. 

Stearns spoke to Weston and me 
with an assumed air of surprise. I felt 
a conviction, afterward justified, that 
he had followed Weston to headquar- 
ters, having glimpsed him on the street. 
He did not need to wait a moment to 
have our errand explained to him, for 
Chief Agard was one of the most gar- 
rulous of men, and he had the amiable 
theory that, of course, Denny’s lawyer, 
Denny’s physician, and Denny’s old 
friend were working in mutual confi- 
dence and harmony. 

“T was just saying what a little thing 
might hang a man,” remarked the chief, 
expectorating. ‘‘Just because Doctor 
Lowell here has a pair of sharp eyes 
of his own one day, and makes out a 
cartridge rim mark that we all over- 
looked, and then happens to be on hand 
when it’s learned that those cartridges 
ain't been sold for ten years an’ more, 
it begins to look like gettin’ after some 
one that has had a lot on hand for a 
long time. Funny how things come 
out. I remember ‘3 

I don’t recall what the chief remem- 
bered. I only recall Stearns’ eyes sud- 
denly turned on mine with a look of 
comprehension and utter vindictive- 
ness. It passed in less than a second, 
but if ever I saw malevolence, murder, 
in man’s eyes, I saw it in Lorimer 
Stearns’ in that flash. And_ such 
malevolence was confession! 

“Though not, my dear Winthrop,” 
said Weston to me later when I made 
this sapient observation to him, ‘“‘a con- 
fession that will hold in law. I’m will- 
ing to confess that I think there may be 
something in your persistent hallucina- 
tion. But how the deuce we’re going to 
connect a respectable citizen, known to 
have been dining and spending the night 
in New York on the night of a murder 
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of a man on the outskirts of 
Peekskill, with that murder, 
passes me. He must, of 
course, have had a tool, 
granting the situation to be 
what you think. Our job 
will be to find that tool. Pre- 
pare yourself for disappoint- 
ment, Lowell. The agent, 
granting that Stearns was 
mixed up in the matter, is 
probably in Australia or 
South Africa by this time. 
Queer duck, that Stearns! 
The thing that gets me is 
why he should be willing to 
go to any trouble to win a 
woman like Grace McVeigh. 
She doesn’t strike me as 
worth much of a risk.” 
Thus contemptuously spoke 
the fiancé of Miss Endicott. 

“The women who strike 
unprejudiced observers as 
worth much of a risk,” I 
retorted, “are seldom the 
ones for whom a man runs 
his head into the noose, or 
even gallops through a for- 
tune, or breaks his family’s 
heart. However, I don't 
believe it was desire that has 
been the ruling motive of 
Stearns’ life; revenge, I take it, is his 
master passion.” 

“We talk as if we had him in mur- 
derers’ row,” interjected Dick. “And 
I dare say it’s all a nightmare that 
you've afflicted me with!” 

He went with me to Windy Hill, 
where we dined—without Stearns, to 
my immense relief. Things had been 
too brutally bare between us in that one 
glance to make it comfortable for us to 
sit amicably at the same table. 

Grace also failed to appear. 

“She’s done up,” Kate confided to 
me. ‘She set about a whirlwind of 
changes this afternoon late; she’s going 
to have the whole house done over. 
And she had the servants dismantling 
rooms at a dizzying rate. Of course, 
she’s used up after it. But she sends 
you both her love, and begs you will 
spend the night.” 
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You see, it didn’t work this time.” 


“Impossible for me,” said Weston. 
“T have to take the midnight to Provi- 
dence. I have a forenoon’s work there 
in connection with that Aldrich mill 
case,” he added explanatorily to me. 

“I’m sorry. But you will stay, will 
you not?” she asked me. Her eyes did 
not meet mine, and she blushed as she 
spoke. She was conscious at last. of 
the new note sounded between us. I[ 
hesitated. “I hope you will,” she added. 
“T—it—oh, it all seems rather lonely 
and ghastly. Please stay if you can.” 

“T'll stay with pleasure,” I answered. 

After Dick had gone to catch his 
train, and I had paid my brief evening 
visit to Grace, with her nurse, and her 
cushions, and her air of frail, perilous 
excitement, I sat a while with Kate in 
the library. Her fingers were occupied 
with some sort of needlework, and her 
eyes were bent upon it. The semblance 
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of work banished whatever of embar- 
rassment she might have felt, and we 
talked of indifferent subjects. To her 
the butler came with a low-toned mes- 
sage from the bedrooms. 

“Oh, I forgot!’ she exclaimed dis- 
tressfully, looking apologetically at me. 
“T had sent word to Susan to have a 
fire lighted in your room, but she sends 
back word that all the bedrooms on 
that floor except Grace’s suite have 
been dismantled. Of course, I really 
knew it—only I had forgotten it.” 

Again the butler made a low-toned 
suggestion, but she repudiated it with 
a gesture of horror. 

“What is it?” I asked. 
anywhere. 
for me.” 

“Beg pardon, Doctor Lowell, sir, 
said the man, “but I was just sayin’ to 
Miss McVeigh that if you didn’t mind 
sleepin’ in the room where Mr. Mc- 
Veigh 4 

“Of course I don’t!” 
readily. “Why should 1?” 

“It’s been all done over new—since,” 
continued the butler. 

“Please consider the matter settled,” 
I entreated Kate, and, with a little ges- 
ture of weariness, she gave up the 
struggle to think of some less grim so- 
lution of the bedroom problem. 

Simon, Denny’s own old servitor, 
Was waiting to attend to me. 

“Sure an’ ye’re the brave man to be 
sleepin’ here thé night,” he told me. 
“Though why should I say that? If it 
was comin’ back the master was, sure 
*twould be for no harm at all, an’ es- 
pecially to you, sir, for you was like an 
own brother to him, sir.” 

After I had snapped out the light on 
the reading stand beside the bed, I was 
singularly and disconcertingly wide 
awake. Through the long windows the 
moonlight stole, white and clear, and 
mingled with the ruddier light from 
the fire behind the brass fire screen. In 
spite of myself, my imagination was 
possessed with the thought of Denny, 
and his last night on earth. From that 
I drifted back to all the hours of our 
companionship. I saw him at games at 
college, I saw him with my mother, I 
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I answered 
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saw him on his wedding night—always 
dear, always clean, eager, simple-heart- 
ed, joyous! How like him, but for the 
horror that had obscured her natural 
spirits, was Kate; like him, and yet, I 
thought, of larger mind, of quicker in- 
terests. 

The fire dwindled from flame to red 
coals upon the hearth. The moonlight 
still flooded the room. I dozed a little, 
wakened with sudden starts, and finally 
fell into a real sleep. 

What aroused me, I do not know. It 
may have been the sound of a clock 
somewhere in the distance, for, as I 
started up, the last note of the hour—I 
knew not which one—was striking. 
Every object in the room was clear and 
distinct in the silvery light from with- 
out. The fire had died down entirely. 
My heart was thumping strangely. I 
was listening for noise. But there was 
none, and half ashamed of my instinc- 
tive terror, I lay back again upon my 
pillow. It may have been one minute 
or it may have been five when I heard 
distinctly the sound of a turning knob. 

I was—I confess it humbly—frozen 
stiff with fright. I could not have 
leaped from my bed, and prepared to 
give battle to whatever stealthy evil was 
approaching, not to have saved my life. 
My eyes remained fastened on the door. 
It swung slowly open; a slim, white fig- 
ure stole through the opening; the door 
was gently, noiselessly closed. Grace 
McVeigh was in the room in which her 
husband had died. 

For a second, an easy explanation 
leaped:to my mind; she was a somnam- 
bulist, and in her dream walk she 
sought the apartment that had been so 
cruelly imprinted upon her memory. I 
must remain very still, and she would 
doubtless steal out as noiselesly as she 
had stolen in. It required some effort 
to keep inert as she approached the bed, 
but I knew the danger of waking sleep- 
walkers abruptly. 

She was beside me when I caught, in 
the moonlight, the blue gleam of metal 
in her hand. I strangled an oath in my 
throat. Grace McVeigh, with a re- 
volver! JI cast one swift, horrified 
glance at her face. Thank God the 
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moonlight showed it vacant—en- 
tranced! Her hand stole cautiously 
along the bed toward my body. My 
own, stealing outward as cautiously, re- 
moved the pistol from her fingers. I 
was covered with the cold sweat of 
terror lest the motion should wake her 
from her trance, with some hideous and 
disastrous result. 

But no. She went on as though she 
still held the weapon. She bent over 
me, found my heart, and made a mo- 
tion, as though shooting me. Frozen 
with the horror of it, I lay still. She 
made another motion, as though she 
placed the revolver in my right hand. 
Then she stole from the room as gen- 
tly as she had come. 

Everything at last was plain to me as 
I lay there, motionless, the revolver in 
my hand, waiting for the day to dawn. 
That deep distrust I had had of Stearns 
was justified—immeasurably justified! 
To-night, Grace McVeigh had repeated 
in a hypnotic trance the deed that she 
had done in a hypnotic trance. And 
_the master of her unconscious mind 
was Lorimer Stearns. 

I saw it all—the years of crafty, un- 
acknowledged experimentation with the 
mighty, imperfectly understood power 
of hypnotic control; the gradual estab- 
lishment of influence over Grace, weak, 
vain, futile, silly; the gradual dawning 
of the idea of revenge in his con- 
scienceless mind, the training toward it 
—the end! 

And then I saw Grace, weakened and 
undone by these experiments, failing to 
respond to new ideas suggested to her, 
but living again and again through the 
harrowing, unconscious experience of 
the night that had made her the inno- 
cent, unknowing murderer of her own 
husband. 

No wonder I had been impressed at 
first with the air of falsity, of arti- 
ficiality in that tale of Blair and Talty, 
and the forgery done in a hypnotic 
trance! And doubtless I had hit upon 
a true explanation when I had suggest- 
ed to Stearns that the controlling mind 
had become obsessed with the com- 
mands laid upon his victim in the su- 
preme instance of power exercised! 


Doubtless his will refused to issue other 
orders; he was himself a victim of his 
abused powers. 

And to-day Chief Agard had in- 
formed him that at last the slow-mov- 
ing law of discovery had begun to 
work, and my eyes had informed him 
of other things, more personal and 
more pertinent to himself! 

And had he to-night, in a sort of 
madness, sought to remove me from his 
path also? Or was this scene which I 
had witnessed a nightly drama of hor- 
ror? I inclined to the former belief. 

It was daybreak when there were 
sounds throughout the house. Old 
Simon came to my door. At his rap, I 
shoved the hand that still held the re- 
volver under the bedclothes. I bade 
him enter. 

“The mistress has been taken very 
bad an’ weak, sir,” he told me. ‘Miss 
Kate has sent the automobile for Doc- 
tor Stearns, but she says will you come 
up till he gets here? Ah, it’s a sad 
house, sir, since the master went from 
it!” 

“T’ll be there at once,” I replied. 

In three minutes I was in Grace’s 
room. Kate, with anguished eyes, was 
looking down upon her as she lay, inert 
and unconscious, across a couch. Her 
maid was chafing her hands, the nurse, 
who was bemoaning her absence from 
Grace that night—Doctor Stearns, she 
said, had sent her to a distant room for 
a good night’s rest!—was trying to 
force a restorative between the poor 
girl’s blue lips. 

I pushed aside the lace of her 
peignoir, and listened for her heart. 
The faintest, slowest, most uncertain 
flutter answered me. 

“Ts there strychnine?” I asked. 

The nurse turned to a medicine cab- 
inet in the corner. While she fumbled 
with the fastening, Stearns entered the 
room. At sight of me his sallow face 
turned livid, his eyes bulged as a man’s 
start from his head in strangulation, 
and he stepped back a pace. I knew 
then that he had planned my death. I 
even saw the plausible theory which 
should explain it—initiative obsession. 

“You see, it didn’t work this time,” I 
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told him. ‘But that comes later. If 
you have any control here, for God's 
sake, use it. She is clean spent.” 

He was still staring at me with that 
bulging gaze. But he pulled himself 
sharply together, and advanced toward 
Grace. The man had magnificent nerve. 

He worked over her for an hour. He 
aged ten years in the interval. At the 
end of it, she opened her eyes, saw us 
gathered about her, looked vaguely sur- 
prised, made the faintest little motion 
with her delicate hand toward Kate, 
and fluttered out of life—done to death 
by the fearful task of fulfilling an- 
other’s evil will for him. 

I telephoned to police headquarters, 
and [I undertook to keep guard of 
Stearns until he was arrested. He sub- 
mitted, tamely, indifferently enough, to 
my espionage. In that hour I gained a 
curious bit of knowledge of him; he 
had, in some poor, misshapen fashion, 
loved the woman whom he had killed 
with his machinations. 

But my surveillance was in vain. I 
might have known it would be so. I 
might have known that that great crim- 
inal intellect, that tortuous mind, that 


juggler with the mighty forces of life 
and death and human reason, had no in- 
tention of submitting to the trial and 
punishment of asfelon. 

I was called away from him for an 
instant to decide some question of im- 


mediate importance. When I came 
back I knew, before I reached him, 
what had happened, for the bitter 
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pungency of peach kernels was in the 
air. He sat smiling once more, smil- 
ing and dead, in a deep chair, and 
against its fatly cushioned arm lay 
fallen a little bottle of prussic acid. 

Among his papers was a bulky en- 
velope addressed to me, “to be given 
him after my death, in case he should 
survive me,” the superscription ran. It 
had been completed that very afternoon 
after we had met in Chief Agard’s 
office, and it was a detailed story of his 
crime, confirming all that accident, and 
distrust, and the deductions from acci- 
dent had led me to suspect. It was 
wonderfully and rather boastfully writ- 
ten—his was a wonderful mind—and it 
exhibited a strange mixture of profes- 
sional liking and personal hostility to- 
ward me, and it showed, too, the al- 
most inevitable vanity of the great 
criminal. 

“We will publish it,” I said to Kate. 
“Poor Denny’s vindication.” 

3ut she shook her head slowly. 

“No,” she said. “No. There has 
been enough horror, enough hate. We 
will keep it, to show it to Denny’s chil- 
dren when the time comes for them to 
understand—if it seems best to us, 
then.” 

And her gentler counsel prevailed. 

So hostility and enmity were ex- 
punged from our lives, and Denny’s 
children are to grow up with our own 
in that radiant atmosphere of love, 
which he and Kate have known so well 
how to create. 
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Low, and furious come the ladies: 
Ware, Illington, Ferguson, La 
Rue, Anglin, Barrymore—all 
stars ; mostly worthy stars; all having 

charm to exploit; some acting ability, 

others good plays; but all worth seeing ; 
most of them worth seeing again; and 
all on display at our leading theaters 
within the short space of a month or 
so, until one wondered if the fashion 
of having men “stars” had passed out. 
Representing all sorts of character 
ladies, stenographers, needlewomen, 
boarding-house keepers, old maids, but 
all attractive. No quarrel here, suf- 
fragettes, about an equal chance with 
the men, surely? Rather is it vice versa ; 
for any theatrical manager will tell you 
it is easier to make a woman’s name in 
electric letters permanent than to make 

a man’s. 

Of course, Anglin and Barrymore 
have been a long time at it. We are apt 
to accept them as institutions. Anglin 
through sheer hard work, Barrymore 
through her family connections and 
good looks first—for it was only after 
Ethel of the Drew-Barrymore clan 
ceased to inflame the hearts of the 
“younger set” that she began to act. 
The pulchritude of the “Captain Jinks” 
girl is gone. Ethel—whisper it softly, 
friends—looks the matron she is. 

With Barrymore usurping Anglin’s 
ground—domestic tragedy involving 





many sobs—Anglin has, this year, taken 
revenge, and set herself Ethel’s former 
task. Do you remember A. E. W. 
Mason’s “Courtship of Morrice Buck- 
ler” many years ago? No? An enter- 
taining book, nevertheless. Perhaps you 
recall “The Four Feathers.” That was 
not so good a book, but it sold more 
copies. Then somebody dramatized his 
“Miranda of the Balcony,” and he fell 
in love with Edna May; both circum- 
stances tending to draw him closer to 
the stage. This year he is represented 
more as a dramatist than as a fictionist, 
for the plays used by both Margaret 
Anglin and Ethel Barrymore are from 
his pen; although those accustomed to 
the Barrymore and Anglin of the old 
days might have thought he made a 
mistake in mailing the scripts, and that 
“Green Stockings,” the comedy which 
Anglin got, was the one he meant for 
Ethel; while certainly the Margaret of 
yesterday would have gloated over the 
weepiness of Stella Ballantyne in “The 
Witness for the Defense.” 

It’s rather a creepy scene, the interior 
of that tent in a province of India, 
where you see the husband—the brutal, 
drunken husband, surrounded by silent 
native servants who know only his will 
—drinking himself into delirium, imag- 
ining all sorts of creepy things, talking 
gutturally, and only half understood by 
anybody ; twisting his wife’s wrist, leav- 
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ing the marks of blows and chokings on 
her breast and on her throat. When 
he has worked himself up to the nth 
degree of brutality, and his wife shoots 
him in self-defense, you hope she won’t 
have to pay the penalty. 

Well, legally she doesn’t. By the false 
testimony of an old sweetheart she es- 
capes. This old sweetheart hopes to 
marry her; and when he finds she has 
engaged herself to a youngster, when 
he realizes that this boy is to marry her 
without knowing of her crime, realizes, 
too, that he has made this marriage pos- 
sible, his conscience—or is it his jeal- 
ousy ?—forces him to work on the homi- 
cidal wife until she confesses to her 
young fiancé. This same fiancé turns 
out to be rather broad-minded and tol- 
erant fer one so supposedly unsophisti- 
cated; but of course Stella couldn't 
know that, so we have some gurgling 
scenes when the Barrymore thrushlike 
note thrills her sympathizers. People be- 
gan to believe Barrymore could act when 
they saw her in “Mid-Channel.” In this 
they realize she can act whenever she 
wishes; but that she doesn’t bother un- 
less the scene appeals penny to 
her. 

Anglin, contrariwise, acts all the time. 
No incident is too small, no episode too 
slight for her to give it ‘the utmost lov- 
ing kindness in the way of treatment. 
She has developed a dry grin, and a sly 
wink, too, that we never suspected— 
both making for delicious comedy. The 
hard thing to imagine about “Green 
Stockings” is that one so attractive as 
Anglin should have been one of the 
county’s objects of pity—a hopeless old 
maid. She tries to dress to look like it; 
but there is too much charm in the tilt 
of her chin and the rounded lines of her 
throat for anybody to quite believe it. 
She had a perfect pest of an ingénue 
sister, this Anglin “old maid,” who both- 
ered her silly because she—the ingénue 
—wasn't allowed to set her wedding day 
until somebody promised to take the 
Anglin “old maid” sister off pater’s 
hands. 

The old maid didn’t want to stand in 
her way, so she invented a military lover 
with the perfectly commonplace name 
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of J. F. Smith. To persuade her rela- 
tives there was such a person, she wrote 
letters to J. F. Smith. One of them was 
accidentally mailed. Now, there hap- 
pened to be a real J. F’., and he got the 
letter, traced the letter, and called on 
Miss Celia Faraday, the sender thereof. 

He happened to come on the very day 
when Celia, tired of keeping up the 
bluff, “killed off” the pseudo J. F. 
Smith, battling nobly for his country in 
some far-off colony. But, by virtue of ° 
having at last found a man to look upon 
her favorably, she had wheedled many 
fine clothes and many baubles from 
pater, and when the real J. F. saw her, 
he decided he wished the letter had been 
really meant for him. So he passed 
himself off as the friend who had been 
with J. F. Smith when that worthy met 
his end—as per the story of Miss Fara- 
day. 

A situation provocative of merriment, 
you say. Truly so. And in this play, 
Margaret Anglin has done what Blanche 
Bates did last year with ‘Nobody’s 
Widow’—demonstrated that a_ really 
good actress is equally at home in either 
comedy or tragedy—Bates, you must re- 
member, jumping from tragedic “Darl- 
ings of Gods” and “Girls of Golden 
Wests” to frivolities at Palm Beach. 

soth these Mason plays—‘Green 
Stockings” and “The Witness for the 
Defense,” particularly the latter—show 
decided resemblances to novelettes. The 
story is “told” in so many places where 
it should be “acted.” “Green Stock- 
ings” is the better of the two; but the 
tent scene in “The Witness for the De- 
fense” shows that Mason can write good 
drama when he wills. Both are worth 
while, decidedly worth while, if only for 
the acting of them. 


TWO HENRY B. HARRIS STARS, 


Women again, these two. Sitting be- 
tween them at a dinner the other night, 
one told the writer how hard she worked 
to graduate from “extra” work—that 
was Ware; the other how she fretted 
and fumed along in the chorus because 
she could get nothing better to do—that 
was Ferguson. And neither was in such 
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employment so many years ago, either. 
Nor does either try to forget it, or want 
the world to forget. Both the Misses— 
Ware and Ferguson alike—are rather 
proud of having fought their way up- 
ward from humble beginnings until that 
Warwick to stars—Henry B. Harris— 
decided both names had enough behind 
them to rival the glittering signs of cor- 
sets and ginger ale. 

The personal triumph in Helen 
Ware’s case this year is emphatic. She 
hasn’t as good a play as Sister-star 
Ferguson. “The Price” tells what she 
paid for having had the sort of secret 
before marriage which the average hus- 
band is not inclined to look on leniently 
when discovered. The wife of the dead 
man who shared that secret comes back 
into Ethel Toscani’s life when Ethel and 
her husband are ideally happy. Fierce 
resentment against both her dead hus- 
band and Ethel, and a fierce suspicion 
added to it, give her a fiendish power 
over the girl. In vain Ethel begs her 
husband to dismiss this woman whom 
he has hired as housekeeper; for, day 
by day, she sows dissension and fear, 
until finally, producing her dead hus- 
band’s diary, she reads enough from it 
to satisfy Ethel and Ethel’s husband 
that the diary is real, and then boldly 
fabrieates the reading of the secret it- 
self, which she can only surmise. 

In a scene of gripping suspense, 
Helen Ware shows the oft-proven 
Shakespearian contention about con- 
science and cowards, and she is robbed 
of her own husband, just as she robbed 
the other woman of hers. He doesn’t 
come back while the curtain is up. We 
leave Ethel hoping against hope. “He 
loves you. He’s bound to come back, 
ma’am,” says the servant; but, so far as 
the play is concerned, Ethel has paid 
“The Price.” 

George Broadhurst wrote the play. 
He knows how to evolve striking the- 
atric situations. That they should some- 
times not be as convincing as they are 
theatrically effective is the fault of the 
school to which he belongs, not the 
plays. That they find great favor with 
the public is undoubtedly true, and that 
they make paying vehicles for emo- 
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tional actresses has been shown in 
“Bought and Paid For” this season, as 
well as “The Price.” 


“THE FIRST LADY OF THE LAND.” 


Elsie Ferguson is the boarding-house 
keeper, Dolly Todd, who became wife 
of the secretary of state, and _ finally 
“The First Lady of the Land”; this 
land, when she performed the social 
duties devolving upon the wife of the 
president of the United States. His- 
tory knows her better as Dolly Madison. 
But history—unless you go into con- 
temporary Pepys’ of her time—will not 
tell you that she was in love with the 
fascinating Aaron Burr even when she 
married Mr. Madison. Burr lodged at 
her house while he was evolving his 
splendid, daring scheme for seizing the 
throne of the Montezumas. He was 
putting off his marriage to Dolly until 
he should be able to make her “Empress 
of Mexico.” But Dolly was rather a 
shrewd young lady. She had loved 
Burr devotedly for some time, and her 
marriage wasn’t any nearer. Burr kept 
telling her about Mexico; but suppose 
there wasn’t any empire? What, then? 

It is a fascinating picture of life in 
the days of our great-grandfathers. 
You see the wires pulled as effectively 
as though the issues which necessitated 
their pulling were the vital ones of to- 
day. Above all, you see the monumen- 
tal Burr, the stormy petrel of early re- 
publican life in America. Burr was 
loved by all the women, and, as a natu- | B 
ral consequence, cordially hated by all 
the men. One sees him dominate every- 
thing; cleverer, wittier, handsomer, | 
courtlier than any of the others. One 
sees him just miss being a president of 
these States and a respected figure in 
history. One realizes, with Dolly, “the 
pity of it ali.” 

If we are to believe Charles Nird- 
linger, the author of the play, the duel 
in which Alexander Hamilton lost his 
life was brought about by Hamilton 
slurring Dolly’s reputation. But wheth- 
er it is quite just to say that Burr really 
tried not to kill Hamilton is question- 
able. Yet the author of “The First Lady 
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of the Land” stoutly affirms this to be 
the case. 

There is a skill in the handling of his- 
toric atmosphere shown by Mr. Nird- 
linger in this play which is really high 
craftsmanship; and Elsie Ferguson 
makes a Dolly who is worthy of the 
attention of two men so much worth 
while as Madison and Burr. Stage 
heroines of history seldom are; and the 
crowd that hails them as the perfection 
of wit and beauty incurs the deadly ha- 
tred of the average audiences after they 
have seen the supposed paragons them- 
selves. The average sensible man finds 
it hard to believe that such women really 
juggled with the fate of empires. But 
Ferguson, pretty, well-bred looking, 
speaking her lines as though the wit 
were her own, conveys the impression 
that here is actually an alluring, coquet- 
tish, artful woman, yet one possessing 
intellect and heart as well. The fight 


for her hand between Burr and Madison 
becomes real. 
they would fight. 
self. 

The promise shown by Elsie Fergu- 


You are convinced that 
You would your- 


son in “Such a Little Queen” is articu- 
late in “The First Lady of the Land,” 
and she becomes a “first lady,” indeed, 
so far as theatricals is concerned 


TWO MORE NEW FEMALE STARS, 


Of course, Margaret Illington doesn’t 
seem as new a star as she really is; but 
that is because we heard so much about 
her wanting to aid in the augmentation 
of hosiery and being held back from the 
desire of her life by tyrannical hus- 
band, Dan Frohman, who insisted that 
she act. Not that his insistence had 
much effect in those days; the leading 
lady of “The Thief” and “A Japanese 
Nightingale” owed her position to her 
husband’s belief in her, not the public’s ; 
for the Margaret Illington of those days 
was not intimately acquainted with the 
finesse discriminating minds demand of 
a leading player. Doubtless that was 
because she hadn’t had her fill of sock- 
darning, and her heart was not in her 
work. Now, glutted with that simple 
domestic duty, she is back on the stage, 
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and her audiences are enjoying them- 
selves as much as she is—a new state of 
affairs for Illington. 

She got hold of a piece called “Kind- 
ling” by a new man named Kenyon— 
Charles Kenyon. It is one of the best 
dramatic bits of the year. True, Mr. 
Kenyon owes something to several un- 
acknowledged sources for his story and 
some of his verbiage; but if, he has 
taken liberties, at least the result justi- 
fies him. “Kindling” tells a painful hu- 
man story, and tells it well. 

There’s a slum woman who is going 
to have a child. She has instincts above 
the slums; so has her husband; educa- 
tion, too; but the pittance he is able to 
earn keeps them in squalid surround- 
ings. Her husband has declared against 
bringing a child into the world under 
such conditions. He has gone so far as 
to say he would strangle a baby sooner 
than give it only such a birthplace and 
bringing up as he can afford. He wants 
to get West. He plants the desire in his 
wife. She dreams of having her child 
out there where there are roses, where 
there is clean air, where a child has a 
chance. 

Some “charitable” people offer her a 
position as a needlewoman at five dol- 
lars a week in their house. They have 
millions. A thief whom she knows 
shows her how she can get the money 
she needs if she will prepare an ‘“‘en- 
trance” into her employer’s house, so 
that he may burglarize it. She does so. 
The thief plays fair as far as dividing 
is concerned; but when the police get 
after him, he throws the blame on her. 

Her husband discovers her complicity 
just as the police are going to arrest her. 
She confesses, for the first time, that 
she is to have a child, that she has as- 
sisted in the theft so that the child will 
have a chance. The husband throws his 
arms about her, forgives her, and tells 
the police that he alone was responsible 
for the theft. 

“Our child mustn’t be born in pris- 
on,” he whispers to his wife. 

It is a compelling story. More than 
that, it is a true one. It happened in 
some small town in New England, and 
was first told in the columns of a news- 
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paper. The newspaper man who wrote 
it, in commenting, said it was a stronger 
story than “The Thief” of Bernstein. 
Now that we have had an opportunity 
to compare it with “The Thief” as a 
play, there seems no doubt that the orig- 
inal writer of the story was right. 
“Kindling” did not meet with the finan- 
cial support it deserved. It was too 
gloomy, perhaps, for New York—New 
York hates to think of its responsibili- 
ties; but, judged from standards of 
dramatic worth, it is one of the season’s 
successes. 

There seems to be an idea prevalent 
nowadays that you can change a play’s 
luck by changing its title. They tried it 
first this season with a musical comedy 
called, originally, “Three Million Dol- 
lars,” which failed under that title on 
the road. It did equally badly under the 
name of “The Wife Hunters” here. 
The second piece, revamped and re- 
named, was also presented at the same 
theater—the Herald Scuare—and called 
“Betsy,” exploiting Grace La _ Rue, 


whose husband, Byron Chandler, has 
the sobriquet of “The Million-dollar 


Kid,” and who can afford even so great 
a luxury as starring his wife. 

To do Madame La Rue justice, how- 
ever, she has a pleasing manner, comedy 
talent, and some voice ; and “Betsy” was 
an entertaining bit of work. But it was 
just as entertaining when Henry B. 
Harris presented it some years ago un- 
der the title of “An American Widow,” 
and when Lillian Russell used it as 
“The Butterfly.” But, in spite of praise 
from critics and enjoyment from audi- 
ences, go that piece will not, even when 
music has been added to it as it was in 
“Betsy.” It is worthy of comment, 
however, for it is the second musical 
piece La Rue has appeared in which dis- 
penses with the services of a chorus. 
The parts are all sung; but there are no 
merry villagers to make the welkin ring. 
When this idea of doing without 
choruses was first suggested, it seemed 
a stroke of genius; but, after “Betsy,” 
it is doubtful if the experiment will be 
tried again. Even in the case of “Ma- 
dame Troubadour’’—an operatic gem— 
it was not highly successful. 
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“LITTLE BOY BLUE” AND “MISS DUDEL- 
SACK.” 

Ladies, again! Lulu Glaser and Ger- 
trude Bryan; well known and unknown 
respectively ; and two operas, both writ- 
ten in Germany, with Scotch locales. 
How these operas run in orbits! The 
first scene used in “Miss Dudelsack” 
and the second in “Little Boy Blue” are 
identical, even to featuring ancestral 
portraits on the walls. Roaming rest- 
lessly around in the outlands, the “Du- 
delsack” piece with Glaser goes; an 
impossible thing, which will never see 
New York unless common sense deserts 
its producers. “Little Boy Blue” has 
been tooting away in the metropolis, 
however ; a far superior bit of work. It 
tells the story of a young heir with a 
strawberry mark; the plots of the dra- 
mas of yesterday are the plots of the 
comic operas of to-day. Seven words in 
all, and you have told the plot—‘‘a young 
heir with a strawberry mark,” meaning 
he would not be the heir unless a certain 
mark borne by all his race was found on 
his body. 

That is the first oldest plot in the 
world; the second oldest is to have a 
man’s twin—and sister—play his part 
through some trying scene, be threat- 
ened with some embarrassing position 
that will reveal her sex, and—there you 
are! Of such materials is ‘Little Boy 
Blue” made; but, strange to say, the 
old stuff of the dramas seems quite in- 
genious in comparison with the formless 
Broadway ideas of musical comedy. 


REGARDING SOME PLAYS FROM LONDON. 


Some months ago, in SmiTH’s, the 
writer ventured to assure his readers, 
after witnessing “Kismet,” “The 
Quaker Girl,” and “Peggy” in London, 
that the first two would succeed here, 
the third fail. These things have hap- 
pened. ‘Kismet’ is here, as it was in 
London, the most satisfying of all the 
season’s performances, for it appeals to 
the eye and the ear alike. There are 
few who can resist the charm of this 
“Arabian Night.” 

The story of Haji, the beggar, his 
rise from poverty and obscurity to 
wealth, honor, and prominence, and his 
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fall from high places back to where the 
morning sun found him—all in the space 
of twenty-four hours—is one of the 
most romantically interesting stories of 
the stage. Picturesque murders, breath- 
less escapes, daring conspiracies, beau- 
tiful women in distress, all serve in the 
telling. You see the East of a thousand 
years ago in all its voluptuous splendor 
and its sordid misery. Bazaar scenes, 
where hundreds of people in gaudy 
robes jostle one another; the pomp and 
ceremony of the caliph’s court, the inte- 
rior of a grand vizier’s harem; scenes in 
which dancing girls and magicians play 
their parts—all are here. It is a hippo- 
drome show written by an artist instead 
of contrived by stage directors; and it 
is the one performance of the year that 
no one should miss. It is more spectac- 
ularly beautiful than “The Garden of 
Allch,” and several times as good a play. 

Concerning the success of “The 
Quaker Girl,” I have had my say in 
other numbers; but “Peggy,” for which 
failure was predicted in another number 
of Smitu’s, has just come up for in- 
spection. It is hardly worth writing 
about the play; but about its history 
there is something to say. That it was 
not a dire failure in London is due to 
the fact that the speculators unwisely 
purchased fifty thousand dollars’ worth 
of tickets before its opening perform- 
ance. Hence, the speculators had to 
pocket the losses while the play was be- 
ing whipped into profitable shape. No 
such kindly genii appearing here, 
“Peggy” soon departed. 

But a similar thing happened in the 
case of ‘The Three Romeos,” a Broad- 
way musical comedy, which held on for 
some little time through a rash invest- 
ment of the same kind by the specula- 
tors; so that, though it was a dire fail- 
ure, the management really lost little. 
Which should prove to you, readers of 
this department, that theatrical things 
are seldom as they seem. 


“THE PLAYBOY OF THE WESTERN 
WORLD.” 

You’ve heard, no doubt, that the Irish 

of New York gathered with overripe 
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fruit and aged eggs to bombard the por- 
trayers of this play, because Irishmen 
in it were not represented according to 
the canons of Scanlon, Olcott, Mack, 
and Boucicault—wonderfully romantic 
people, full of biting repartees for the 
British, and always leading forlorn 
hopes with remarkable heroism. The 
quarrel with “The Playboy” was that 
it actually dared to show that the Irish 
were just as human as the Americans. 

A boasting, quarreling boy strikes his 
father, and runs away, ihinking he has 
killed the paternal relative. He soon 
begins to believe it. Reaching a small 
village some distance away, he makes 
a little melodrama out of the quarrel, 
showing himself the heroic sufferer, his 
father the grim tyrant. He tells the 
story of the commonplace quarrel in 
poetic terms. The women of the village 
idolize him, and fight for his favor. 

But the father turns up—not mur- 
dered—and gives the real commonplace 
version of the affair. The boy loses his 
hero’s wreath. In a desperate effort to 
regain it. he makes a foul assault on his 
“da,” and leaves him senseless a second 
time. The assault is witnessed. But 
now the girl, who thought murder was 
heroism, witnessing a real murder for 
the first time, sees how despicable it is, 
and the boy, far from getting his oak 
wreath back, has a noose fastened 
around his neck by the girl he loved. 

In other words, ‘Distance lends en- 
chaniment,” even to murder. Again: 
“Most heroes are accidents.” It was so 
unlike the duel between British tyrant 
and Irish patriot, in which Irish patriot 
permits British tyrant to pick up his 
sword, after disarming him, that the 
Trish here, who have deluded themselves 
into thinking they are all like the Olcott 
stage Irishman, resented it bitterly. 

As for its literary excellence, find no 
name of “genius” for J. M. Synge. 
Place him somewhere between Edward 
Lear and W. S. Gilbert for his comedy ; 
for his serious work, halfway between 
R. D. Blackmore and Bernard Shaw. 
But there is no doubt that death termi- 
nated one of the most brilliant lights of 
young Irish literature of to-day. 
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Keeping House on Business 
Principles 
By Virginia Middicton 


T the bridge luncheon the other 
day, young Mrs. Vanderwent 
was plainly disturbed. Not even 

the rosiness of her new toque—mink- 
trimmed at that—could disguise the 
haggardness of her face; and Joe Van- 
derwent’s Christmas present to her, a 
pendant of rose paste, and silver, and 
brilliants, only made a strong contrast 
with the lackluster quality of what was, 
a few months before, a very sparkling 
countenance. Of course, we all sus- 
pected a first quarrel after the honey- 
moon, and there were friendly gibes at 
Mrs. Vanderwent’s expense. But she 
took them so dully one could see they 
didn’t touch the real sore; and then we 
all looked ac her with more attention 
and more sympathy. 

“Business all right?” asked some one. 
We all knew that the Vanderwents had 
hurled themselves into matrimony the 
very first minute that Joe’s prospects 
could be held, by even the most optimis- 
tic, to justify the assault. The bride re- 
plied uninterestedly that it wasn’t bad, 
she believed. Then she proceeded to 
play a game of trumping her partner’s 
tricks, of returning her opponents’ leads, 
and of general havoc. When we were 
walking home, she blurted out, at last, 
the cause of her gloom. 

“T simply. can’t keep house,” she 
wailed. ‘We'll have to go live in an 
apartment hotel, and we hate them all, 
with their awful onyx and bronze halls, 
and their bell boys, and their Fourteenth 
Street Louis Quinze drawing-rooms.” 

“But why on earth,” we demanded, 
“are you obliged to go live in one? 
What is there insuperably difficult about 
keeping house ?” 

“Well, I simply can’t do it,” replied 
the bride obstinately. “Every single 

II 


thing goes wrong. If you could see 
what I’ve had for maids! If you could 
eat what I’ve had for dinner! If you 
could see my butcher’s bills! It’s been 
appalling. Of course, I always thought 
that housekeeping in a modest apart- 
ment was cheaper than boarding in an 
apartment hotel But, my dear!” 
Mrs. Vanderwent’s exclamation was a 
whole volume of commentaries on the 
cost of living. 

“You’ve been very extravagant, 
then,” we assured her tartly, we old 
housekeepers to whom the barren glo- 
ries of hotel life did not appeal. 
“What’s your housekeeping allowance ?” 

“Oh, I haven't a fixed one. Joe said 
he didn’t want me all the time worrying 
to keep within a stated sum. He knew 
I'd be as careful as I could, anyway, and 
if the bills were sometimes a little high, 
sometimes they'd be a little low; and I 
wasn’t to bother my head about nickels 
and dimes.” 

The bride spoke as one whose hus- 
band has taken the tenderest thought 
for her comfort. We old housekeepers 
groaned. 

“How would Joe Vanderwent like it, 
I wonder,” mused the oldest and wisest 
of us aloud, “if the head of his brass- 





wire business should say to him:_ ‘Oh, 


never mind about a definite sum™for 
your office expenses; do the best you 
can, and we'll scramble through some- 
how?’ I can see Joe! ‘But how shall 
I know what to give the chief clerk? 
What can I pay the stenographer? Sup- 
pose the office boy Oh, hang it,’ 
Joe Vanderwent would remark, ‘that's 
no way to do business.’ And he would 
be quite right,” the oldest and wisest of 
us finished. 

“Oh, business!” said the bride, half 
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apathetically, half defensively. “That’s 
different.” 

Whereupon the oldest of us mounted 
her favorite hobby. 

“So you don’t think that housekeep- 
ing is your business?” she demanded 
belligerently of the bride. 

“No, I don’t,” declared the bride 
firmly and unexpectedly. “My business 
is to—is to——” She broke off, and 
we could almost see her blush in the 
twilight. 

“*To love, honor, and obey,’ I sup- 
pose you started to say, or something 
equally silly,” observed the oldest of us. 
“Poppycock, my dear! Joe took some 
vows himself; but I don’t think you'll 
hear him down at the factory proclaim- 
ing that his business is to love, cherish, 
and protect any little pink-and-white 
goose of a girl.” 

“T didn’t say—what you pretend I 
did,” mumbled Mrs. Joe. “I was only 
going to say that the wife’s job is not 
mere housekeeping; it’s homemaking.” 

“That’s a pretty phrase I seem to 
have heard before. Homemaking! 
Truly that is the wife’s business—and 
the husband’s, and, in the course of 
time, the children’s! If by homemaking 
you mean keeping an asylum of peace 
and quiet joy, a center from which is 
diffused all that goes to make up the 
richness and charm of life, that is truly 
the wife’s job; and it is no less truly 
the husband’s job. But it no more ab- 
solves her from the business of house- 
keeping than it absolves him from the 
business of earning a living for them. 
There is only one thing, my dear, which 
legitimately excuses a healthy woman 
from the task of keeping house—from 
the business of keeping house—and that 
is the fact that she is engaged in a more 
congenial or more remunerative busi- 
ness. Then she can hire a housekeeper. 
Unless she is doing that, she should 
make a business of keeping house; and 
she should require of herself the safne 
businesslike order and system that she 
would require of a paid housekeeper— 
the same order and system that are re- 
quired of her husband in his business.” 

We had arrived at the Vanderwents’. 
Mrs. Joe yielded to the inevitable. 
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“Come in,” she said, ‘‘and tell me how 
it’s to be done.” 

We all followed. When the oldest 
and wisest of us mounts this hobby of 
hers, she sometimes performs antically. 
We would not miss her. 

“The average American woman,” de- 
clared the champion of housekeeping, 
“is spoiled. She has been spoiled by 
just such pretty, meaningless phrases as 
that of yours, my dear, about the supe- 
riority of homemaking over housekeep- 
ing. She hasn’t taken that admirable 
distinction to mean that she must to her 
housekeeping add an individual flavor 
and grace. Not at all. She has taken it 
to be permission to play truant from her 
manifest job. I tell you that, the sexes 
having their respective duties, on the 
whole, pretty clearly defined by nature, 
most women are going to stay at home, 
spending the money their husbands earn, 
for the comfort of the whole family. 
Only a few women—comparatively— 
are going out into the world to earn 
money. Now, spending money is not 
primarily a dissipation and an excite- 
ment, though most American women 
treat it as such. It’s an economic func- 
tion no less important than earning. 
The production of wealth—the distribu- 
tion of wealth—one is as grave a mat- 
ter as the other. 

“Now, in the average family, the wife 
is the distributor of wealth. That, very 
largely, is what housekeeping is. And 
therefore a woman who doesn’t tackle 
her housekeeping with an appreciation 
of its economic importance, as well as 
its individual importance, has a trifling 
mind. She’d be just as foolish and 
inept if she were running a shop or a 
preserving factory or a peanut farm or 
a medical laboratory—just as foolish 
and inept.” 

She looked severely upon us all. We 
wilted beneath her stern glance, con- 
scious of many and many a fault in our 
“distribution” of the wealth produced 
by our producing partners. 

“Well,” said Mrs. Joe, valiantly defy- 
ing wisdom, “even if all that is true— 
and I suppose it is—you can’t deny that 
housekeeping is an awful grind.” 

“That depends somewhat on how you 














do it. But even if it is an awful grind, 
what of it?” 

“One has to give up so much,” grum- 
bled Mrs. Joe. 

“Music, and golf, and Lenten lec- 
tures?” snorted our wise woman. “Oh, 
Laura Vanderwent, when will you grow 
up? When will any woman ever grow 
up? Doesn’t Joe ‘give up’ anything? 
Does he, now that he has a responsible 
position in his business, have leisure for 
whatever hobbies he had when he came 
out of college? He used to be a good 
track athlete, my son tells me. Well, 
is he running much now? You, you 
whining young person, if you would 
make a business of housekeeping, could 
manage your job with infinitely more 
leisure than the average business man. 
Oh, the selfishness of our women!” 

‘Joe doesn’t think I'm selfish,” mur- 
mured Mrs. Joe. 

“Besotted bridegroom! I suppose 
not,” interpolated the lecturer. 

“He likes me to keep up my accom- 
plishments, such as they are, and my in- 
terests. I’m more to him if I’m fresh, 
and happy, and animated. And you 
forget that while a man’s business takes 
him out of his home, varies the monot- 
ony of his life, and gives him inter- 
course with other minds—stimulation 
and refreshment—a woman’s, if she 
confines herself to housekeeping, does no 
such thing for her. If she is to have 
any relief from tedium, any refuge from 
stagnation, she must find it in the ac- 
complishments, the outside intercourse, 
and the sports that you sneer at. Joe 
sees twenty men in a forenoon. Unless 
I go out to play bridge or to play golf, 
or go to a musicale or a matinée, I see 
no one but my servant. I am in the 
same atmosphere, physical and mental, 
all day long.” 

“That’s true, and a just criticism of 
me if I seemed sweeping,” answered the 
wisest of us, with that readiness to ad- 
mit a point against herself which is the 
very core of her wisdom. “And that is 
why it is such a good thing that house- 
keeping, conducted properly, as a busi- 
ness, in an orderly, businesslike way, 
leaves the woman of average means lei- 
sure for recreation. But so many wom- 
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en make their housekeeping, if they 
don’t give it up altogether, secondary to 
every other interest in the world. Sup- 
pose Joe ran his department in whatever 
intervals of the day remained after he 
had sprinted twice around a track for 
exercise, played cards with some of his 
cronies, and been to a lengthy luncheon 
at the Hardware Club?” 

“Yes,” cried Mrs. Joe impatiently, 
“but what is this business of housekeep- 
ing? How does one go about it? Isn’t 
it, after all, seeing that three meals a 
day are served, and that the materials 
for them are bought, and that it’s all 
done as hygienically as possible?” 

“The purchase, and preparation, and 
serving of food constitute the chief part 
of the housekeeper’s business. That 
and the cleaning of the home, and its 
adornment.” 

“Well, what can a woman do more 
than see that the home is clean, and as 
pretty as she can, and that the food is 
cooked and served after it has been 
bought? How are you going to apply 
business principles to it?” 

“Business principles are largely order 
and system. Every housekeeper should 
know, as intimately and familiarly as 
she knows her own features in the look- 
ing-glass, what work has to be done 
every week in her home to keep it hy- 
gienically clean and, in addition, attrac- 
tive. She should have her work so tab- 
ulated that she will know just when all 
that work can be most economically ac- 
complished—with economy of labor as 
well as of money. She must know ex- 
actly what amount she can justly spend 
upon her housekeeping—her table, her 
servants, her extra helpers—upon all 
that goes to the running of the house. 
And she should labor until she can keep 
her expenses within that amount. 

“She should know accurately—she 
ought to have a chart made with the 
information on it in clearly tabulated 
form—what constituents the normal 
human body requires in foods, and what 
food materials furnish what proportion 
of those constituents. With such a 
chart before her eyes, until it is finally 
as engraved upon her mind as the multi- 
plication table, she need never be guilty 
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of overfeeding starches or proteids or 
fats to her household, or of feeding the 
necessary elements in the most expen- 
sive or the least digestible form, regard- 
less of the condition of purses and 
stomachs. This chemistry of foods is 
the foundation of really good and eco- 
nomical cooking. 

“Of course, if a housewife can always 
order the best cuts of beef and the high- 
est-priced green vegetables, and can buy 
fruits at any winter cost, she will prob- 
ably stumble upon a sufficiently nourish- 
ing diet, anyway. But if she has to con- 
sider the matter of money, if lean days 
must alternate with fat ones—then this 
knowledge is absolutely essential. 

“After that, she should make a study 
of flavors. In time, every household 
acquires a certain set of favorite flavor- 
ings. She should make lots of experi- 
ments if she wants to keep out of ruts. 
She should study new cookbooks. She 
shouldn’t be above an occasional course 
at a cooking school, just for brightening 
up her knowledge now and then. Think 
how her husband reads the literature of 
his specialty, think how he knows all the 
latest inventions that apply to it, how he 
weighs their cost against their useful- 
ness, and decides whether or not to buy 
them! So she should do in her line. 
She should make occasional tours of the 
housekeeping departments of the big 
shops now and then, just to see what has 
been invented to save her labor—and so 
eventually to pay for itself. She should 
experiment with different kinds of cook- 
ing apparatus. She should not grudge 
an initial outlay that means improve- 
ment or saving in the long run. 

‘And she should make all manner of 
experiments in the cost of buying goods. 
Her husband buys in the cheapest 
market which he ‘knows to be reliable. 
Very often she drifts into the habit of 
never stirring from her tested dealer’s— 
not a wise thing. If she lives in a big 
city like New York with its various 
“quarters,” let her learn all she can from 
the ‘restaurants, the shops, and the 
markets of those quarters. Thus she 
gives to her prosaic tasks a touch of 
adventure. 

“If she is able to afford expensive 
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‘help,’ let her keep it to the mark by 
requiring expert service from it. If she 
is obliged to get along with a green girl, 
don’t let her meet the necessity by put- 
ting up with slovenly service. 

“T know that the servant problem is 
a hard one; but I speak from a long ex- 
perience when I say that, except on 
those occasions when the very powers 
of darkness take a hand in upsetting the 
domestic machinery, the ‘servant prob- 
lem’ is largely a ‘mistress problem.’ A 
woman with intelligence enough not to 
pick out a complete imbecile at the em- 
ployment agency, and with interest 
enough in the running of her house to 
superintend personally the operations, 
will seldom be hopelessly confounded 
with the answer to the servant question. 

“To regard her housekeeping as her 
business, to run it as systematically, as 
economically, as progressively as pos- 
sible—these are things which the wife 
ought to do. But the most important 
leaf she should borrow from the busi- 
ness man’s book is this—to dismiss busi- 
ness when the proper time comes. 
When he says ‘good night’ to his fellow 
workers and comes home, if he is a wise 
man or an able one, he puts all the an- 
noying details of the day out of his rec- 
ollection. 

“So let the housewife who is running 
her house on business principles do. 
As far as it is humanly possible, let her 
dismiss the day’s discouragements, the 
morrow’s probable perplexities from her 
thoughts when the evening hour strikes. 
If she cannot do that, let her, at any 
rate, keep them out of her conversation. 
Reticence concerning the way the oven 
won’t bake, and the way the cook will 
oversalt vegetables, silence over the 
window cleaner’s semi-intoxication and 
the laundress’ double-faced garrulity 
do more to convert plain housekeeping 
into that lovely homemaking which 
Laura here so admires than anything 
else in the world.” 


And the next morning one of us met 
Mrs. Vanderwent in the stationer’s buy- 
ing a large volume on “The Chemistry 
of Foods” and an enormous green 
ledger. 
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Author of ‘‘Our Noiseless Fourth,”’ 
“The Insurrection,’’ etc. 


R. KERSHAW turned from his 
dainty mahogany desk, and sur- 
veyed with a thoughtful frown 

the very personable young woman 
who was hurriedly completing her 
daily task of polishing up the Ker- 
shaw bachelor apartment. It was not 
often that they encountered each 
other—he was usually in his office 
downtown, or lounging in his club, 
during the afternoon hour in which 
Bertha wielded duster and_ carpet 
sweeper, but to-day he had come home 
early, and his presence flustered his 
charwoman to such a degree that she 
broke a vase and a bottle of seltzer in 
the first five minutes. It was not these 
trivial incidents that had called up the 
frown, however. Mr. Kershaw was 
thinking. 

“You'll be through in a few minutes, 
won't you?” he asked suddenly. 

Bertha narrowly missed sweeping the 
clock off the mantel in her perturbation. 

“Oh, yes, sir,” she piped hastily, “I’m 
nearly done. I could let the rest go un- 
til to-morrow just as well. I’ll—I’ll be 
going now, sir.” 

She gathered up her dust cloths and 
prepared to flee, but Mr. Kershaw 
stopped her. 
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“That isn't what I meant,’ he said 
mildly. ‘You're not disturbing me a 
bit. But I was wondering if you 
could do an errand for me. I've called 
for a messenger boy four times in the 
last half hour, and I haven’t got one yet. 
Would you have time to deliver a letter 
for me on your way home—or wherever 
you go from here?” he asked, almost 
timidly. 

“Surely,” Bertha responded prompt- 
ly. “I’m always through work when I 
leave here, Mr. Kershaw. Where is it 
that [ should go?” 

Mr. Kershaw picked up an envelope 
from the desk, and surveyed it mood- 
ily. 

“I’m giving a little party to-night,’ he 
explained, “and one of the gentlemen 
has written me that he cannot be here. 
I am especially anxious that he should 
come, and I can’t get him on the tele- 
phone; so I want to get this note to him 
as soon as possible, and those con- 
founded messenger boys “ 

“Sure I'll take it,” said Bertha. “I 
can find the place, all right, because I’ve 
worked all over the city, and I is 

She stopped suddenly, and in such 
evident confusion that Kershaw looked 
up in surprise. 
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“Oh, I—I forgot!’ she exclaimed. 
“Forgot what?” demanded her em- 
ployer. 

Bertha was plainly distressed. Her 
honest face was crimsoned with blushes, 
and she twisted a corner of her apron 
nervously. 

“I—I brought something here to-day 
that—that I must take with me when I 
go,” she stammered, “and maybe if—if 


aha 









“What?” he yelled. 
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your note goes too far—I—I won't have 
time.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” said Mr. Ker- 
shaw easily. ‘Just leave it here until 
you deliver my letter, and come back for 
it. You ought to get there and back in 
about two hours. Leave whatever it is 
right here and run along. It won’t be 
in my way.” 

“Oh, but—but I couldn’t, Mr. Ker- 
shaw!” she protested. “Excuse me, I 
didn’t know you were coming home—I 
shouldn’t brought it if I knew you 
would be here! I must take it away 
now. I—I must be going, Mr. Ker- 
shaw !” 

“Wait a minute,” ordered Kershaw. 





“A baby—here? Where is it?” 
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“What on earth is it that you can’t leave 
here for an hour or two? I’m not going 
to steal it!” 

Bertha’s confusion increased, and she 
tried to bore a hole in Mr. Kershaw’s 
Daghestan rug with the well-worn toe 
of her shoe. 

“Tt’s—it’s a baby!” she gasped, at 
length. 

Kershaw leaped up as speedily as 
though some one had kicked his ankle. 

“What?” he yelled. “A baby—here? 
Where is it?” 

His menacing manner struck terror 
to Bertha’s shrinking soul, and she has- 
tily edged toward the door of his bed- 
room, as though to stand between her 
charge and the indignant bachelor. 

“It’s in the bedroom,” she faltered, 
and then, with the fatal admission made, 
the floodgates of her speech were loos- 
ened, and she poured forth a torrent 
of explanation that nearly overwhelmed 
him. 

“Oh, please you will excuse me, Mr. 
Kershaw,” she said. “It isn’t my baby, 
you know; it’s the baby of that lady I 
work for on Madison Avenue some- 
times in the afternoons of Wednesdays, 
and so she wanted to go by the matinée 
to-day, and she told me would I stay and 
watch the baby until she came home it 
would make for me fifty cents extra, 
and so I said yes, that I would; and so 
I didn’t think until after she was gone 
that I must come and clean you up this 
afternoon, Mr. Kershaw, and then I 
think: ‘Well, I can take the baby with 
me by Mr. Kershaw’s, and get back be- 
fore she comes home from the theater, 
and she won’t never know. So, you see, 
Mr. Kershaw, if I go with your letter 
either I must take the baby with me, 
too, that I can take it first home, if the 
letter is too far away, or I wouldn’t get 
it back in time.” 

Mr. Kershaw had followed this lucid 
exposition of Bertha’s distressful quan- 
dary without wandering far from the 
main track, and when she paused for a 
much-needed supply of fresh air he 
smiled genially. 

“Oh, that’s all right,” he said, “just 
leave the little shaver here until you get 
back. I'll send you in a taxicab, and 


you ought to make it inside of a half 
hour or so. It’s only four o’clock now 
—this woman probably won't get home 
from the matinée until five or after. 
You needn’t worry about the baby. And 
I’m very anxious to have this letter de- 
livered as soon as possible. Here’s the 
address. Just show it to the taxi driver, 
and he'll whisk you over there in no 
time.” 

A slow smile of pleased anticipation 
began to succeed the look of haunting 
fear on Bertha’s expansive countenance. 

“T was never yet in one of them taxi- 
cabs,’ she announced. “I wasn’t even 
in no kind of an automobile.” 

“All the more reason you should take 
my message,” Kershaw declared 
promptly. ‘You'll have something to 
talk about when you get home to-night. 
Here you are—I'll telephone for a taxi.” 

“First I must look if the baby is all 
right,” said Bertha, softly opening the 
bedroom door, and slipping inside. 

The introduction of a taxicab into the 
situation had changed the aspect of the 
matter to such a degree that she was 
impatient to be immersed in her unex- 
pected adventure. 

“He’s asleep,” she whispered, when 
she reappeared, and closed the door 
gently behind her. “I brought with him 
his bottle, so if he cried I could feed 
him. But he’s been asleep all the time.” 

“He'll be all right,” Kershaw insisted. 
“You'll get back before he wakes up. 
The taxi ought to be at the door in a 
few minutes. You'd better get ready 
and run along. Tell the man to bring 
you back here, and I'll settle with him.” 

Bertha was joyously pinning on her 
hat while he spoke, and in a minute 
or two she was ready. Clutching the 
letter feverishly, she backed out of the 
apartment with a beaming smile. 

“Thank you, Mr. Kershaw,” she war- 
bled. “I come right back quick as I 
can. He won’t be no bother. Good- 
by.” And she was on her adventurous 
way. 

“Thank the Lord!” Kershaw mut- 
tered, turning viciously to his desk. “I 
thought I was never going to get her 
out of here.” 

The little party which he had ar- 
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ranged for that evening was to be the 
occasion of the announcement to half 
a dozen of his most intimate men 
friends of his approaehing renuncia- 
tion of bachelordom and all its works, 
through the charming connivance of 
Miss Guinevere Gibson, whose consent 
to rescue him from its thraldom had 
been won a fortnight before, after a 
costly and spirited campaign. 


He had first considered a dinner at. 


his club as the proper medium for 
breaking the news to those most inter- 
ested; but after a cautious conference 
with the steward, he abandoned the idea 
in favor of an informal gathering in 
his own rooms, a few drinks, a bit of a 
Dutch lunch, and a smoke. Marriage 
loomed up in perspective as a costly 
proposition, and Kershaw could see no 
sense in squandering his substance on 
the fellows he was about to leave be- 
hind. He figured that his guests would 
expect a few well-turned impromptu re- 
marks from him when the crucial mo- 
ment for the announcement arrived; 
and when Bertha departed, he returned 
to the task of polishing the gems of 
thought which he intended to toss off 
idly a few hours later. 

He had worked for more than an 
hour with his copy of “Best Thoughts 
of Famous Speakers” open in front of 
him, when the telephone rang. It was 
the hall boy at the switchboard in the 
reception hall of the building. 

“Mrs. Gibson wants to know if you're 
in,” he announced. 

Mrs. Gibson! His mother-in-law 
that was to be, and the only person 
on earth who could strike terror to his 
soul by a single word. He gasped his 
amazement into the telephone for an 
instant, but recovered himself with an 
effort. 

“Certainly I’m at home,” he said, as 
blithely as the staggering surprise of 
her call permitted. “Have her come 
right up.” 

He was in the corridor when Mrs. 
Gibson unloaded her portly figure from 
the elevator, welcoming her with an 
excellent imitation of cheeriness, while 
he wondered what it was all about. 
Mrs. Gibson stalked majestically into 


the living room, and seated herself on 
the edge of a chair, from which she 
slowly surveyed the apartment and its 
furnishings with apparent disfavor. 
“This is awfully nice of you, -% 
Gibson,” Kershaw began. “Really, I 
hadn’t expected you to favor me by 
calling. But I suppose there are— 
ahem !—certain things that must be— 
er—talked over before x 

Mrs. Gibson stopped him with a cold 
and suspicious glance. 

“Mr. Kershaw,” she said, in tones 
that came from the basement of her 
ample chest, “my daughter has told me 
of this revel you propose to give to- 
night with your associates. I’ve heard 
about these stag affairs, and I want to 
warn you before things go too far, that, 
inasmuch as you are to enter my family, 
I will not countenance any bacchana- 
lian rout.” 

Kershaw blinked rapidly, and found 
some trouble in disposing of his tongue, 
which seemed to attach itself to the 
roof of his mouth with stubborn per- 
sistency. 

“Revel?” he repeated. “My dear 
Mrs. Gibson, you have an entirely er- 
roneous impression of this little party. 
Why, I am astounded that you could 
think such a thing! This is merely to 
be a little gathering of my friends, 
whom I wish to share in my happiness. 
I have planned it as a surprise to all 
of them—they have no idea why I 
have invited them, and I expect the an- 
nouncement of my engagement to your 
charming daughter will be the climax of 
a happy evening.” 

He was getting a little of his nerve 
back by that time, and even conjured 
up some indignation in the face of 
Mrs. Gibson’s unmoved attitude. But 
her stony stare was still uncompromis- 
ing. 

“T can imagine what the climax of 
the happy evening will be,” she said 
icily: “Two or three of you under the 
table, and the neighbors telephoning for 
the police. Whom are you going to 
have ?” 

“Scarcely any one that you know, 
I’m afraid. You see, these are all boys 
that I was intimate with before I met 
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Guinevere,’ Kershaw explained; ‘but 
I am anxious for McMasters to be 
here. I’d like to have him hear it at 
first hand. He sent his regrets, but I’ve 
sent him a note by messenger, begging 
him to come if he possibly can.” 

Mrs. Gibson’s expression of dour dis- 
approval of everything deepened a 
trifle. 

“Tt was Mr. McMasters introduced 
you to us,” she observed, ‘and I 
scarcely think he is the kind of a young 
man that would take part in the sort 
of affair you contemplate giving this 
evening. He is a very exemplary young 
man, and there was a time when IJ had 
hopes 

“Yes, I know,” Kershaw interrupted 
dryly. “That’s why I am so anxious 
for him to come to-night.” 

“Why, the very idea!” Mrs. Gibson 
was beginning, when she was startled 
by a faint, quavering wail that pro- 
ceeded unmistakably from Mr. Ker- 
shaw’s bedroom. 

She cocked an experienced ear in 
that direction, and looked at her host 
with new suspicion. Once more it 
sounded—a shrill, plaintive cry that 
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“But, Mrs. Gibson”—he began wildly. 


brought Kershaw to his feet in flustered 
haste. - 

“What's that?” demanded Mrs. Gib- 
son. 

“Why—it’s—it’s the baby,” he stam- 
mered, moving uncertainly toward the 
bedroom door. 

She rose hastily, and he stopped. 

“The baby?” Mrs. Gibson shrieked. 
“Good heavens! Are you a widower, 
Mr. Kershaw ?” 

“What? Me!” he stuttered. ‘Cer- 
tainly not! The baby’s being here is 
a mere accident. It’s—it’s Bertha’s 
baby.” 

“Bertha!” Mrs. Gibson gasped, drop- 
ping heavily on a lounge and clasping 
her laboring chest, while the infant con- 
tinued to report progress. “And may 
I ask who Bertha is?” 

“That is,” continued Kershaw, who 
was floundering hopelessly in a flood of 
words, “it isn’t exactly Bertha’s baby, 
either, although she left it here. It’s 
the baby of a woman on Madison 
Avenue.” 

His prospective mother-in-law had 
recovered some of her wonted calmness 
by that time. The first shock had 
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passed, and she was again resolving her- 
self into a statue of indignation and 
suspicious motherhood. 

“T have asked you, Mr. Kershaw,” 
she observed stonily, “who Bertha is. 
I am waiting for an answer. I would 
also like to know something about the 
woman on Madison Avenue, and if 
you wouldn’t mind telling me how this 
—this baby comes to be in your rooms, 
I’d be obliged to you. You don’t mind 
my asking, I’m sure,” she added, with 
a frappéd smile of sarcasm. 

Mr. Kershaw discovered, to his 
amazement, that he was perspiring free- 
ly. He took a step toward the door of 
the bedroom, as though to investigate 
the cause of the riot within, changed 
his mind, and took another tack toward 
Mrs. Gibson, who, with compressed lips 
and foot beating a nervous tattoo on 
the floor, was glaring at him. 

“Why—why—there’s nothing much 
to tell about it,” he said. “Only Ber- 
tha—she’s the girl that cleans up around 
here, you know—happened to bring this 
baby along with her to-day for—for 
safe-keeping, or somethin ie 


“Afraid of kidnapers, I presume?” 
suggested Mrs. Gibson. 

“No, it wasn’t that,’’ he stumbled on, 
“but, you see, its mother went to the 
matinée to-day, so Bertha brought it 


” 


here 

“And why here?” she persisted re- 
lentlessly. 

Kershaw ran both hands through his 
hair. The baby sounded a long, wail- 
ing note, as though it was expiring of 
sheer neglect. Mrs. Gibson continued 
to wear out the rug with her tapping 
foot. 

“She was coming here, anyhow,” 
Kershaw almost shouted, ‘don’t you 
understand? She works for this Madi- 
son Avenue woman, and she had work 
to do here, and didn’t expect me to be 
at home. I came home early to pre- 
pare for this little party, and Bertha 
had brought the baby with her, think- 
ing nobody would find it out. It’s all 
plain enough, Mrs. Gibson,” he added 
plaintively. 

That irate lady refused to suspend the 
third degree thus readily. 
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“And where is Bertha, as you call 
her, now?” she pursued. 

“Oh, that’s what I was going to tell 
you,” he explained, brightening visibly. 
“T wanted to hurry a note off to Mc- 
Masters, and I tried half an hour to 
raise a messenger boy, but couldn't; so 
I decided to send Bertha. She’s gone 
to his house in a taxi. By Jove!” he 
added, suddenly glancing at his watch. 
“She ought to have been back hours 
ago! Where on earth is she, I won- 
der?” 

Mrs. Gibson smiled sardonically. 

“You know where this—this Bertha 
lives, I presume?” she asked, ejecting 
the name of that faithful slavey as 
though it were something that burned 
her mouth. 

Kershaw stared in amazement. 

“T haven’t the least idea,” he said. 
“She—why, she sort of goes with the 
rooms, you know. She’s always been 
coming to clean up.” 

“And your Madison Avenue friend— 
the mother of this infant?” went on 
Mrs. Gibson. “You have her address, 
of course?” 

“She’s not my friend!” roared Ker- 
shaw hotly. “I never heard of the 
woman until to-day. And so far as 
that infant is concerned, I’ve never 
even seen it. I didn’t know it was. 
here until Bertha was going out the 
door with my message, and I haven’t 
looked into that bedroom since.” 

Mrs. Gibson rose as majestically as 
a lady carrying her generous embon- 
point could rise, and moved toward the 
door of the apartment. He hastened 
to open it for her, but she stopped him 
with her raised and repellent hand. 

“Mr. Kershaw, I shall acquaint my 
daughter with the facts of this very 
remarkable story,” she announced, in 
measured and _ frost-bitten syllables, 
“and until you hear from me I must 
request that you hold no communication 
with her whatever.” 

“But, Mrs. Gibson re 
wildly. 

The upraised hand, palm outward, 
checked him again as he took an im- 
pulsive step toward her. Had it held 
a scepter, Mrs. Gibson would undoubt- 


he began 
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edly have looked like an empress—a 
fat empress, to be sure, but still an 
empress. 

“One thing more, Mr. Kershaw,” she 
proceeded: “In view of this extraordi- 
nary occurrence, I shall have to ask that 
you make no announcement to your 
friends to-night of any engagement to 
my daughter. It might prove embar- 
rassing to you in the future,” she add- 
ed, as she swept toward the door. 

Kershaw, wakened from his spell by 
the imminence of his peril, tried to in- 
tercept her awesome figure, but was at 
some loss just how to proceed. 

“Mrs. Gibson!” he exclaimed franti- 
cally, as she moved on like an ocean 
liner passing a tug. “One moment— 
please—listen i 

Her hand was on the knob before he 
began. The door opened. It closed 
behind her, and she was gone. 

Kershaw sank into a chair with the 
wail of the baby ringing in his ears, 
and stared at the closed door as though 
she had passed directly through it. 

“Well, what do you know about 
this?” he asked himself, aloud; and 
then he went in to look at the baby. 

It was lying in the center of the 
bed, indulging to its fullest powers in 
the only two forms of exercise permit- 
ted to a baby—crying and kicking. Its 
little red face was convulsed with some- 
thing—Kershaw had no idea whether 
it was rage, or pain, or approaching 
convulsions—and was bathed in tears, 
while its tiny mouth opened at regular 
intervals to emit a shriek wholly out of 
proportion in its volume to the size of 
the crimsoned shrieker, and its legs and 
arms beat time to the staccato solo. 

What Kershaw didn’t know about 
children comprised practically the sum 
of human knowledge in child study ; but 
after gazing despairingly at the ani- 
mated bundle of noise for a few min- 
utes, and wondering how far the law 
would hold him responsible if it choked 
to death, he had a great thought. 

“I'll bet it’s hungry,” he muttered 
grimly. “They always yell when they’re 
hungry. I wonder where the dickens 
Bertha left that bottle she said she 
brought.” 
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Gingerly approaching the squalling 
infant, as though he was afraid it would 
bite, he peered among the tangled dra- 
peries in which Bertha had enshrouded 
it. No bottle was visible, and as the 
clamor of the little hostage suddenly 
increased, Kershaw had the disquieting 
thought that his bachelor neighbors, the 
elevator boy, and the janitor would all 
be deeply interested in the proceedings 
if the noise floated out into the halls; 
and he pawed frantically among the 
baby’s clothes for the bottle. 

It continued to be missing, until, in 
his growing despair, he picked up the 
baby, wildly hoping that he could quiet 
it in some miraculous:manner. The 
roar of indignation and amazement 
with which the infant resented this lib- 
erty caused him to drop it again pre- 
cipitately, but not before he had dis- 
covered the precious bottle, which had 
been hidden beneath the little visitor. 
Hastily seizing it, while he propped the 
baby against the pillows, he applied it 
to the uses for which it was intended, 
and the lugubrious wail died out into 
a low murmur of satisfaction. 

Kershaw watched the unwonted spec- 
tacle with a wrinkled brow for a few 
minutes, and then wandered back into 
the living room like an uneasy spirit. 
Where on earth was Bertha? And 
what was he to do with the baby if she 
did not return before the fellows began 
to arrive for his little celebration? He 
glanced at his watch—nearly six 
o'clock. And then he recalled that the 
mother of the troublesome infant had 
gone to the matinée. Probably she was 
at that moment raging frantically 
through her Madison Avenue home and 
telephoning to the police to search for 
her kidnaped child. 

But the troubles of the moment were 
as nothing when he thought of Guine- 
vere and the story her indignant mother 
Was recounting to her. The whole 
world seemed to have turned upside 
down within an hour. He smote his 
forehead in a frantic effort to straight- 
en out his whirling thoughts—and then 
the baby cried again, and he dashed 
into the bedroom like a well-trained 
father. 
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“‘Here!” he exclaimed. 


The bottle had slipped from the fam- 
ished infant, and even to Kershaw’s un- 
trained eye it was evident that personal 
attention was necessary to make the 
dinner a complete success. 

Carefully picking up the squalling 
baby and the bottle, he carried them 
into the other room, seated himself in 
a big chair, with as near an imitation 
of the domestic pose as he could re- 
member, and adjusted the bottle to 
where it would do the most good. The 
concert instantly ceased, and the un- 
happy bachelor was left to his tempestu- 
ous thoughts for a while. 

The next two hours were the busiest 
Kershaw ever experienced. When he 
thought the infant was asleep and at- 
tempted to steal back to the bedroom 
with it, a lusty yell of defiance made 
him change his program, and he hastily 
plied the milk bottle, the only panacea 
he knew for infantile noise, until he 
saw with consternation that it was near- 
ly empty. He filled it with nice cold 
milk from the ice box, but this atten- 


“Take the baby to her—it isn’t mine—I don’t want it.” 


tion brought a vigorous protest from 
his unwelcome guest, and symptoms of 
colic rapidly followed, until he fell back 
upon the world-old recipe of walking 
the floor with -he howling baby. 

About eight o’clock the first two of 
his guests arrived. He met them at 
the door, with his finger to his lips to 
check their noisy greetings. 

““°S-s-s-h-h!"" he whispered. ‘Don’t 
make a row, boys. You'll wake the 
baby, and I’ve been a solid hour putting 
it to sleep.” 

Simmons and Matlock gaped at him. 

“The baby?” Simmons managed to 
stammer. And then Kershaw drew 
them cautiously into the living room 
and unfolded his tale of woe. 

“And now the question is,” he con- 
cluded: “What the dickens am I to do 
about it?” 

“Do?” repeated Simmons. “There’s 
only one thing to do, old man: Deny 
everything.” 

Kershaw turned from him in silent 
disgust, and appealed to Matlock. 





“Why don’t you telephone for a po- 
liceman,” he suggested, “and turn the 
kid over? Probably its mother has sent 
out an alarm for it long ago.” 

“What? And get this whole busi- 
ness into the newspapers?” yelled Ker- 
shaw. “Not on your life! It’s bad 
enough now, without having it the talk 
of the town. What I want to do is 
find out what became of that con- 
founded girl!” 

McMasters arrived at that moment, 
and Kershaw fell upon him. 

“Did you get my note?” he demand- 
ed. “What became of the girl that 
brought it? For Heaven’s sake, don’t 
stand there as though you never saw 
any one of us before!” 

“What’s the matter with you?” re- 
torted McMasters. “I don’t know any- 
thing about your girl. I found the note 
when I got home—I don’t know who 
brought it. What’s all the row?” 

As though to furnish a speedy an- 
swer to the query, the baby suddenly 
interrupted from the bedroom with a 
wail of anguish. Kershaw dashed to 
the rescue, and the other two explained 
things to the newcomer. He added his 
grin to the other two when Kershaw 
returned, hot and disheveled, carrying 
the complaining infant. 

“Kershaw, you look the part to per- 
fection,” he observed. “You ought to 
get married. You’ve got a nice little 
start on a family already.” 

“Don’t try to be funny !” growled the 
wild-eyed host. “This thing is getting 
serious. Why—why—it promises to 
wreck my whole life.” 

“Oh, not as bad as that!” interjected 
Matlock. “The mother of this kid is 
sure to turn up in an hour or so. We'll 
telephone around and get track of her 
right é 

“See here!” interrupted Kershaw 
fiercely: “I invited you fellows here 
to-night to spring a little surprise on 
you. I was going to announce my en- 





gagement to Guinevere Gibson.” 
Matlock whistled softly. McMasters 
raised his eyebrows, and his grin faded. 
“Good boy!” yelled Simmons. “Con- 
gratulations ! 
her!” 


By George, you deserve 
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“Wait a minute,” continued Kershaw, 
shifting the whining baby to his other 
arm and trying to shake it gently into 
silence. “About an hour after that 
fool of a girl left with my letter to you, 
Mc, Mrs. Gibson dropped in unexpect- 
edly. This blamed kid began to yell its 
head off—she discovered it was here, 
and made an awful row—wouldn’t lis- 
ten to any explanations, and practically 
threatened to break off the engagement. 
That’s what this thing means to me.” 
“Tough luck, old boy,” murmured 
McMasters sympathetically; “but, of 


‘course, you can see the old lady’s side 


of it?” 

“See nothing!’ snorted Kershaw, and 
then the telephone bell rang. 

Kershaw tossed the baby into Sim- 
mons’ surprised grasp, and dashed to 
the telephone. 

“Maybe this is her!” he yelled, tak- 
ing down the receiver with a motion 
as vigorous as his grammar. He lis- 
tened a moment, and reeled back from 
the instrument. 

“Oh, Lord!” he groaned. “Mrs. Gib- 
son and Guinevere are downstairs!” 

Then he barked at the hall boy: 

“Send ’em up? Certainly!” 

He rushed at Simmons and grabbed 
the cause of all his troubles. 

“Let me get that confounded brat out 
of sight, anyhow,” he moaned. “I don’t 
want her to see that the first thing.” 

And he hurried into the bedroom with 
it, gave a hasty dab at his tangled hair, 
and prepared for the worst. 

Mrs. Gibson and her daughter were 
ushered in, the former still coldly statu- 
esque, Guinevere trembling with emo- 
tion and suspense. Matlock, Simmons, 
and McMasters lined up and bowed 
gravely to the ladies—a formality which 
Mrs. Gibson curtly acknowledged. 

“Mr. Kershaw,” she said, “I had 
hoped to see you alone with my daugh- 
ter. That now seems to be impossible. 
Have you told these gentlemen anything 
of the remarkable occurrence of this 
afternoon ?” 

“They know everything!” exclaimed 
Kershaw. “I’ve told them the story.” 

“And that—that infant?” she pur- 
sued. “Is it still on your premises?” 
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“What could I do with it?” demand- 
ed Kershaw. “I haven't the least idea 
where its mother lives, and Bertha 
hasn’t returned. Of course it’s here.” 

“Oh, Robert!” Guinevere interposed. 
“How could you do anything so fool- 
ish ?” 

“That will do, Guinevere,” said Mrs. 
Gibson loftily. “I will do the talking. 
Now then, Mr. Kershaw, will you be 
good enough to explain 

She was interrupted by the jingle of 
the doorbell. Kershaw opened it, and 
a policeman stepped in unceremoni- 
ously. 

“Mr. Kershaw?” he questioned. 

“That’s my name,” admitted that 
worried person. 

“Well, your wife is in th’ Mercy Hos- 
pital, and she wants t’ see you and th’ 
baby,” said the policeman blandly. 

“My wife?” echoed Kershaw sternly, 
while Guinevere burst into tears and 
Mrs. Gibson looked around sardonically 
on the startled group. “What are you 
talking about? I haven't got any wife.” 

The policeman eyed him unmoved. 

“Well, that’s your lookout,” he ob- 
served. “Th’ hospital people said it 
was your wife. She was run down by 
an automobil’ this afternoon, and as 
soon as she come to, she began yellin’ 
about th’ baby, and all they could get 
of her was your name; so they looked 
you up in th’ directory, and sent me to 
tell you. You'd better come along,” he 
added significantly. 

A radiant smile gave place to the look 
of stern indignation on Kershaw’s face. 

“It’s Bertha!” he exclaimed, turning 
to the wide-eyed group behind him. 
“She’s been hurt and taken to the hos- 
pital. That’s why she didn’t come back. 
And, of course, her first thought was 
for the baby when she began to re- 
vive, and she tried to tell them it was 
here. This straightens things out beau- 
tifully.” 

“Of course!” exclaimed Matlock. 
“The thing to do now is to send the 
baby to her—she’ll remember where it 
belongs after a while.” 

Guinevere’s tears had ceased to flow, 
and a slow smile was creeping back to 
her face. Mrs. Gibson’s statuesque pose 





relaxed ever so little, and the policeman 
stared in puzzled surprise. 

Kershaw suddenly dived into the bed- 
room, and returned with the baby, 
which he thrust at the astonished offi- 
cer. 

“Here!” he exclaimed. “Take the 
baby to her—it isn’t mine—I don’t want 
it—I never want to see it again. She’s 
a nurse girl—she left it here accident- 
ally—take it back to her—I’ll be re- 
sponsible for everything.” 

The policeman took the sleeping in- 
fant protestingly, and Guinevere crowd- 
ed up to look at it. 

“Isn't it a dear little thing?” she ex- 
claimed. 

“No—it’s a fright!’ exclaimed Ker- 
shaw. “It’s the homeliest, noisiest, hun- 
griest brat I ever was in the same ward 
with. Take it away, officer. And here” 
—he thrust his hand in his pocket for 
a bill—“take this to pay its car fare.” 

The policeman backed out with the 
baby, and Kershaw closed the door 
upon him with a sigh of relief. His 
face was wreathed in smiles when he 
returned to the chattering group. He 
could see Mrs. Gibson slowly thawing 
out under the banter of McMasters and 
Matlock, while Guinevere was waiting 
for him, with a happy light in her eyes. 

Suddenly he was seized by a bold 
idea. i 

“Gentlemen, our little party that was 
threatened with infantile paralysis 
seems to have entirely recovered,” he 
said, “and I’m going to ask the ladies 
to do us the honor of remaining. Mrs. 
Gibson, will you be the chaperon of this 
wild orgy?” 

Mrs. Gibson glanced at her daughter, 
and the pleading look on Guinevere’s 
face completely melted her. She decid- 
ed she had caused the young people 
enough distress that evening, and this 
was her opportunity to undo it. 

“Well,” she said hesitatingly, “while 
I don’t approve of this sort of thing 
usually, still I think this once 2 

“Good!” Kershaw interrupted de- 
lightedly. “It’s almost a family gath- 
ering, you know. And now, if you'll 
excuse me a minute, I'll go and see 
what’s on the ice.” 
































|X the next issue of SmiTH’s there are 

ten short stories, each one of which 
is worth remembering the magazine for. 
“Veal for a Prodigal,” by Holman F. 
Day, is another of the stories about 


_Cap’n Sproul, of Scotaze, and one of 


the best. We know of no other maga- 
zine in which one can find a series of 
humorous stories comparing in flavor 
and fun with these New England tales 
of Mr. Day’s. The best thing about the 
series is that it seems to get better and 
better as time goes on. Instead of get- 
ting written out, the author seems with 
each month to have discovered a new 
wellspring of bubbling humor. The 
cap’n meets new and more enterprising 
friends with each new story, and he and 
his old friend Hiram Look both grow 
richer and mellower with age. 
BOUT as unlike “Veal for a Prod- 
igal” as anything we could im- 
agine, but equally good in its own way, 
is the complete novel, ‘“Lansing’s 
Daughter,” by Virginia Middleton. 
This is a solid, serious story, interesting 
all the way, and with real men and wom- 
en init. It is the story of years of self- 
sacrifice on the part of a woman, of 
the growth and broadening effect upon 
the woman herself, of its final reward. 
It is also to some extent a story of 
heredity. We think it’s really worth 








while to read a story of this sort. It’s 
so true, so real. It is made not out of 
fancies, but out of the actual facts of 
life. It makes the reader think a little. 
and feel as well. It shows that some- 
times the easiest way is not the best 
way, and that a life with some definite 
altruistic purpose is, after all, the hap- 
piest and most successful one. 
Qa 

ANOTHER series of short stories, 

each better than the one before, is 
Edwin L. Sabin’s succession of tales of 
college life at a small coeducational in- 


stitution in the West. The boys and 


girls are real and human, you will rec- 
ognize young people you know in some 
of them, and the humor is genuine and 
spontaneous. “Thanks to Miss Shep- 
ardson,’ which appears in the next is- 
sue, is one of the best of them. The 
other short stories in the number are 
up to the same standard of excellence. 
There’s one thrilling and dramatic tale 
of a woman spy in the Civil War, by 
Elmore Elliott Peake, there’s a charm- 
ing love story by Alma Martin Esta- 
brook, and a touching story about a 
lonely old lady and a youngster, called 
“Wanted—a Grandmother,” by Ruth 
Wilson Herrick. Altogether it’s a won- 
derful collection of short stories, and 
besides that there are the dramatic and 
beauty departments. 








Beauty Hints for Wen 
By Doctor Lillian Whitney 


HE apparently indifferent male is, 
in reality, as eager to preserve 
his good looks as his seemingly 

frivolous sister, only he is not so frank 
in admitting it. He regards any out- 
ward display of interest in such mat- 
ters as a mark of weakness, an evidence 
of vanity, of femininity, and, therefore, 
to be avoided; despite this, men are 
more persistent and consistent seekers 
of beauty than women. Real beauty 
parlors for men have always existed. 
Have we anything to compare with the 
marvelous “baths” of the ancient Ro- 
mans, where the senator, the philoso- 
pher, the exquisite dandy, daily dis- 
coursed in the midst of his particular 
clique on matters of special interest to 
him, while luxuriating in a thousand and 
‘one subtle aids and means, in the hands 
of experienced beauty culturists, to en- 
hance and preserve their splendid man- 
hood? 

No, we have nothing to compare with 
this to-day; but in our more strenuous 
age we have the trainers in physical cul- 
ture, the Turkish and the Russian 
baths, the tonsorial artists, who, to meet 
a great demand, have developed into a 
veritable “beauty doctor” for men; and 
lastly the rest cures, where, under the 
guidance of a skilled physical culturist, 
by means of outdoor life, a simple diet, 
regular hours, et cetera, et cetera, men 
may recuperate their vital forces, regain 
their figures, their hold upon them- 
selves, and cheat Father Time out of a 
score of finger prints. 

What are these finger prints of time 
that men most dread? First of all, the 
bald spot, perhaps. An Englishman 
who recently visited this country ob- 
served with amazement the almost uni- 
versal custom prevailing here of “wear- 
ing” the face smoothly shaven, and re- 
marked that the “law of compensation” 


is also at fault, as most of our men 
show partial or extreme baldness by the 
time they reach the age of forty. 

Assuredly: the modern American can- 
not boast of his hirsute adornment, for 
it must be conceded that an abundant 
growth of hair upon the head is an 
adornment, and that a carefully trained 
beard and mustache are aids to manly 
beauty, to say nothing of the defects 
and anatomical abnormalities which 
they cover. But Americans are the 
most strenuous people in the world; 
they are also the most nervous. Now, 
since the nervous system and the hair 
have a common origin—both being 
evolved from the outer skin covering— 
it can readily be seen how the American 
temperament must necessarily react 
upon the hair and materially affect its 
vitality. 

Secondary to this is the frequent cut- 
ting to which men subject their hair. 
Horticulturists teach that a tree or a 
shrub which is trimmed too short, or 
too often, loses its power to grow; it 
becomes dwarfed, or it dies. And as 
the hair, roots, and scalp closely resem- 
ble a plant and its soil, this explanation 
seems plausible. 

No one doubts that dandruff is one 
of the chief causes of falling hair and 
baldness. Now, what gives rise to dan- 
druff? One of the chief causes ad- 
vanced by skin specialists is the prac- 
tice among men of keeping the hair 
damp. Some say of shampooing it too 
frequently. This is not what skin spe- 
cialists mean. Daily shampooing will 
do no harm if the hair is thoroughly 
dried afterward. 

Most men, however, fail to do this, 
and not only depend upon the moisture 
from the shampoo to brush the hair in 
position afterward, but have recourse ta 
water as often as they use the brush, if 
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it is a dozen times a day. This has the 
effect of depriving the scalp of its natu- 
ral secretions; the oil which should 
nourish the hair follicles is regularly 
washed away, the scalp becomes dry 
and flaky, and the outermost layer of 
the skin, being in a constant state of 
impoverishment, is constantly shed- 
ding. The hair also grows thin from 
lack of proper nourishment ; it becomes 
devitalized and falls out, and gradually 
baldness comes on 
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the hair into many parts and brushing 
it vigorously for five or ten minutes 
morning and night will rid the scalp of 
the day’s accumulation of dust and 
grime; it removes flakes of dandruff, 
loose hairs, while it stimulates the oil 
glands and promotes the natural gloss 
of the hair, which is one of its chief 

attractions. 
Next to the daily grooming comes 
the shampoo, the frequency of which 
depends upon the 





apace—a_ prema- 
ture sign of old 
age. 

Skin _ specialists 
also claim that a 
tight scalp is in- 
jurious to the 
growth and devel- 
opment of the hair. 
by a tight scalp is 
meant one that 
fails to move free- 
ly under the fingers 
over the bones of 
the cranium. The 
hair is not supplied 
with blood vessels 
or nerves; the scalp 
contains them; if 
it is tight, the cir- 
culation is impeded, 
the blood and nerve 
supply is cut off, 
the oil glands grad- 
ually shrink from 
compression ; when 





condition of the 
scalp. If the oil 
glands are over- 
active, and the 
dandruff, instead 
of being dry and 
flaky, is heavy, oily, 
and yellow, a daily 
shampoo is_ indi- 
cated ; for this pur- 
pose nothing is su- 
perior to tincture 
of green soap. 
Moisten the hair 
first with a little 
soft water, rub the 
tincture well into 
the scalp with the 
finger tips, wash it 
off repeatedly with 
a sprinkler, and 
dry the hair abso- 
lutely with warm 
towels or a_ sun 
bath. 

The _ following 





no nourish- 
ment and no im- 
pulses of any kind 
‘reach the hair, it becomes altered in 
character, fades, dries out, the hair fol- 
licles disappear, and incurable baldness 
results. 

Stiff hats have, to a lesser degree, 
the same influence as that exercised by 
a tight scalp. 

Now, how can these conditions be 
remedied ? 

The proper grooming of the head is 
of first importance. Brushes must be 
selected with care—it is never neces- 
sary to use a comb on a man’s hair— 
and kept scrupulously clean. Dividing 


Bring the scalp forcibly together in a series of 
ripples. 


liquid shampoo. is 
also a disinfectant, 
in that it contains 
tar: 

FOR SHAMPOO LIQUID, 
Green soap 
Potassium carbonate......... 
Oil of tar 
Alcohol 


ounce 
4 drams 

drops 
2 ounces 
2 ounces 

Mix all and dissolve, let stand a few 
days, and filter. It is not necessary to 
moisten the hair first when using the 
liquid shampoo. 

It is generally asserted that too fre- 
quent shampooing dries out the scalp. 
Now, a noted skin specialist claims that 
it stimulates the oil glands, and that 
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Stimulate the circulation at the base of the brain. 


some even complain of overactivity of 
the glands in consequence of daily 
shampooing. However, if the scalp ap- 
pears unnaturally dry, apply a_ bland 
oil—either coconut, almond, or olive oil 
—to the roots of the hair; vaseline is 
also good for this purpose; use only a 
few drops at a time, and rub it well into 
the scalp; or the following ointment 
for dry hair and scalp can also be used 
advantageously : 

TS) BS eT) 7 | 0 0 aa ge 2 ounces 


White OUP ATOIN 5 baie's coe es Saas 2 ounces 
Oil of lavender flowers............ 10 drops 


Apply this to the scalp with the tips 
of the fingers about twice a week. 

Here is a celebrated lotion for dan- 
druff and falling hair: 


PHHING - SUI PIBLE..« :6 «55g. 0.6.8 oied'e-0s9%s 20 grains 
say rum drams 
COMIC WOLOEs cic e so Seeee ec ed slek drams 
1) ROT Pe RS Pa a a drams 
Tanctgre Cantharides, «60.00. 6o0cs se 2 drams 
Tincture: Of Capsicum ...64.0.5.2.sis..s- drams 
Water enough to make ounces 


Mix, dissolve, and filter; apply to the 
scalp morning and night. 


Progressive baldness is most difficult 
to arrest. A beauty parlor for men re- 
cently established in one of the world’s 
famous centers is always crowded. 
Either baldness is extremely prevalent, 
or their treatment is wonderfully suc- 
cessful. The foundation of their meth- 
od is massage of the scalp. This is the 
remedy par excellence to keep, first, a 
healthy scalp in good condition; sec- 
ond, to awaken, as it were, a sluggish 
one; and third, to stimulate to healthy 
action, and possibly cure, a diseased 
one. 

In applying the massage to the head, 
one begins at the nape of the neck, and, 
by pressing the thumbs well into the 
structures at the base of the skull, 
working carefully around the neck to 
the ears, and then from the collar bone 
upward to behind the ears, the circula- 
tion throughout the great vessels and 
sinuses in these situations is aroused, 
and the real work begins. The scalp is 
pressed, and pushed, and kneaded in 
circular sweeps of the finger tips all 
over the head, the prime object being 
to move and stimulate it. 

More forceful treatment consists in 
the “ripple’’ movement. The hands are 
placed on either side of the head and 
the scalp forcibly brought together in 
a series of ripples. Tonics are applied 
by means of a fountain comb, or sprink- 
ler bottle. And finally, in case of com- 
plete baldness, the blistering process is 
used ; this is not indorsed by reputable 
physicians ; but men are as eager to re- 
new the growth of hair on their bald 
heads as women are to have their com- 
plexions restored ; so they resort to any 
means that holds out a hope to them. 

The old-fashioned pomatum has re- 
turned to use among well-groomed men. 
It has much to recommend it besides 
imparting to the hair a smart air. A 
noted dermatologist expressed the opin- 
ion that it prevents the hair from be- 
coming dry and falling out, and that 
it may even prevent baldness. 

Here is a formula for a stimulating 
pomatum: 

4 drams 


PAIN SOUL \o 6 oo bers eich wre Cea as 30 drops 
Marrow 2 ounces 





BEAUTY HINTS FOR MEN 


5 grains 
5 grains 
5 drops 


Balsam of Peru 

Powdered Cinchona 

CE Oa PROB aes 455, See b pease 
Otto of rose 


Only enough pomade is applied to 
give the hair a rich luster and prevent 
it from looking fuzzy, which is no 
longer considered “smart.” As a rule, 
it is worn straight back, and “plastered” 
down close to the head. Some men pre- 
fer hair oil to pomade. 


HAIR OIL. 
Coconut oil 
Castor oil 
Alcohol 
Oil of lavender flowers........... 
Oil of bergamot 
Oil of rose geranium 


ounce 
drams 
, ounces 
5 drops 
drops 
5 drops 


A man cannot be too fastidious in the 
matter of his shaving articles. Under 
no circumstances should he use any but 
his own materials and paraphernalia. 

It seems almost needless to make this 
statement, yet when in great haste, and 
miles away from the “parlor” habitu- 
ally patronized, one is apt to forget 
these precautions and run in for a 
“quick shave and hair cut.” In this 
way, barber’s itch and other contagions 
are spread. 

Here is a superior shaving soap for 
the man of careful habits: 


Best soft soap I ounce 
ROMO UGEQUIND So alscen brisres 6S OR we ee 1% ounce 
Good white soap 4 ounces 
Oil of citronella 10 drops 
Essence of lemon 10 drops 


After the shave, mop the face with 
toilet water and dust lightly with rice 
powder. 

While the beard has not returned to 
favor, the small, closely cropped mus- 
tache is very much in vogue, and is 
especially smart looking with short, 
waxed ends that are trained out evenly 
on a line with the mouth. 

The same daily care that is given to 
the face and teeth must also include the 
mustache, which otherwise will soon as- 
sume a straggly, unkempt appearance. 
Hairs of uneven length and color should 
be removed with forceps, the mustache 
clipped and trimmed regularly, and po- 
made applied as often as is needed. 
The Hungarian formulas are the most 
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popular; they can be had in wide- 
mouthed bottles or collapsible tubes. 
Sticks of cosmetique are also procur- 
able; they are usually highly scented 
and impart a delightful fragrance to 
the mustache. 

Except during adolescence, men, as a 
rule, have fresher complexions than 
women. One reason for this is their 
necessity for shaving, by means of 
which the complexion is forced to re- 
ceive cleansing treatment that few 
women give to their face; also, men 
spend more time out of doors, and usu- 
ally have stronger digestions. How- 
ever, men are troubled with skin erup- 
tions to a greater*extent than women, 
due, perhaps, to their habits of eating 
and drinking; these must be corrected, 
and such internal measures applied as 
will thoroughly cleanse the intestinal 
tract and purify the blood. 

Blackheads and pimples are a disease 
of the sebaceous glands; the eruption 
usually appears on the face, but it may 
occur on the back, shoulders, and chest. 
The local treatment consists in the fre- 











ee 


Mop the face with astringent lotion after shaving. 
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quent use of very hot water and a bland 
soap; or, in severe forms, of an anti- 
septic soap—sulphur, recorcin, et cetera, 
et cetera. An astringent lotion applied 
after the blackhead or pimple has been 
removed will restore tone to the skin 
and so prevent enlargment of the pores. 
The following cosmetic liniment is pre- 
scribed in such conditions by a famous 
Viennese dermatologist : 


COSMETIC LINIMENT, 


Precipitated sulphur 
Potassium carbonate 
Glycerin 
Ether . 
Diluted 
Mix and apply on absorbent cotton. 
Here also is given a celebrated cos- 
metic water, used largely on the Conti- 
nent by men of fashion for blotched 
skin: 


ounces 
ounces 
2 ounces 
2 ounces 
ounces 


Sublimed sulphur 

Glycerin 

Spirit of camphor 

Spirit of lavender 

Cologne water 

MOINCUIED “WALGER, <si0cees.cesscsinetase I 


ounce 
drams 
‘drams 
ounce 
ounces 


An antiseptic powder is sometimes 
all that is called for to allay a mild skin 
eruption, due to a passing error in di- 
gestion and the like. These may be- 
come chronic, however, when a nicely 
antiseptic lotion may be more suitable. 
The use of a good powder after the 
bath is sometimes preventive, besides 
its beautifying and beneficial effects. 

A physician was recently asked the 
secret of his beautiful skin; he replied 
that he had been a victim of bath puritis 

general itching after bathing—and 
had sought to allay this condition by 
adding bicarbonate of soda to his bath 
water, whereupon his skin began to im- 
prove in every respect, until it is now 
as fresh and pink as a baby’s. This is 
a valuable beauty. hint to those who care 
to profit by it. 

sicarbonate of soda is also a valuable 
agent as a beautifier and cleanSer of the 
teeth. Tooth troubles are almost en- 
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tirely due to acid secretions in the 
mouth, which the soda counteracts and 
restores the normal alkalinity of the 
saliva and the blood. It should be used 
mixed with tooth powder—or, better 
still, perfectly plain. At first it is dis- 
tasteful, but one soon grows accus- 
tomed to the taste and is usually repaid 
in glistening teeth, sweet breath, and 
fewer visits to the dentist. 

The odor of tobacco upon the breath 
and on the mustache is exceedingly ob- 
jectionable to refined women, and is a 
matter that no man who wishes to 
please, or appear at his best, overlooks. 
A mouth wash that has the advantage 
of removing this odor contains: 

1 dram 

5 drams 
4 ounces 
10 drops 


Mix, dilute to any strength required, 
with as much water as is necessary, and 
use as a gargle and mouth wash. 

Many men have occasion to use 
breath perfumes, and a great many like 
to have their own formula and have the 
cachou made up in any quantity and 
manner they please. The following is 
a delightful preparation in great favor 
among men who are careful about every 
little personal matter of this kind: 


CACHOU FOR SWEETENING THE BREATH, 
5 drops 
drops 
5 drops 
5 drops 
4 dram 
dram 
6 drams 
2 drams 
drams 
drams 
I ounce 
sufficient 


Del OF- DEPPEPMINE «604-55 s:ceeeseees 
Oil of lemon 

Oil of neroli 

Oil of cinnamon 

Clove 

Cardomon 

Vanilla 

Orris root 

Mace 

Sugar 

Powdered licorice extract 
Mucilage of ‘gum arabic 


The drugs are reduced to a powder, 
the remaining ingredients added, and 
the whole made into a mass and divided 
into pills of one grain each, or rolled 
out flat and cut into small squares. 


Dr. Whitney will be glad-to answer, free of charge, all reasonable questions relating to beauty and 


health. 


Private replies will be sent to those enclosing a self-addressed stamped envelope. 


Address: 


Beauty Department, SmitH’s MAGAZINE, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York. 
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meritorious 


Cream 

There is beauty in every 
jar. llealing, Soothing, Cre- 
or retains the natural 
yof hful skin, Im- 
omplexions. Pre- 
rves yood complexions. 
‘revents pimples, blackheads 
and removes imperfections. 
It delightfully — pleasing. 
hc and $1, Sample free. 
Ingram’s Velveola 

the Milkweed Cream Face 
Powder. Smooth, finely pul- 
verized and exquisitely scent- 
ed. Delightful either in con- 
nection with Ingram's Milk- 
weed Crean or otherwise. 25c, 








OTH men and women enjoy 
the delights of the dependable and 


toilet specialties 


Ingram’sMilkweed ryade the House of 


Ingram celebrated 


during two generations. 


We commend to your 
attention the articles men- 
tioned here and promise 
you genuine satisfaction 
if you use any or all of— 
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which have 


Ingram’s Zodenta 


—Paste or Powder for the 
teeth. ‘‘Keeps the teeth white. 
Keeps the breath right."’ In 
sures healthful gums. 
vents ferment and objection- 
able breath. Quickly destroys 
lacteria and stops decay. 26c, 
Sample free. 










og 2 
Ingram’s Eliteine 
—Prevents or cures chapped 
skin. Delightfully pleasing. 
Evaporates without leaving 
greasy or sticky feeling. Ap- 
plied after shaving, prevents 
irritation and annoyance from 
shaving or other causes. 2c. 


















Samy.e free. 





High-grade Toilet Specialties 







* s = . > - 
Ingram’s Shaving Besides the Ingram Specialties Jngram’s Milkweed 
Stick here illustrated and mentioned, Cream Complexion 
I F ¥ we recommend IJngram’s Com- Soap pa 
n unique, sanitary, opaque "T's ee 5 cat —Keeps or makes the skin 
glass jars. Forms profuse, plexion Tablets, 25c; JIngram’s smooth and firm. Lathers 






freely and neutralizes all ill 
effects of hard or alkaline 
water. Antiseptic and steril- 
izing the cells of the skin. 


Rouge, 50c: Jngram’s Taleum Pow- 
der, 25c; and our latest delightful 
creation, Jngram’s Lavender Ice, 





creamy and lasting lather 
without drying or smart, 
softening the coarsest, most 
wiry beard. Universally used 








and public ly praised by partic- 2e: “not like ordinary smelling Recommended to he used 
ular shavers everywhere. 25c, salts but better.” cl agen s Milkweed 






Guest Room size, 5c. 


To the Public—As we have always had reason to have every confidence in 
the continued good will of people who have once tried Ingram Products, we 
have no hesitation in referring you to any Druggist who is. prepared to supply 
you with our Toilet Specialties. Leading Druggists carry the full Ingram Line, 
but if you have any difficulty in obtaining what you ask for, write us for free 
samples, or we will supply you direct. 


Druggists Know And Will Tell You So 
—Or Write Direct To Us For Samples 


We recommend the absolute dependability of the Druggists of America. Most leading 
s cury the full line of Ingram’s Toilet Specialties or can promptly get what you 
or. If you have any difficulty in getting any Ingram Product anywhere please 
confer upon us the favor of allowing us to send you samples free—and let us see that 
you are supplied with exactly what you desire. 

Somali 
















































FREDERICK F. INGRAM, President 


FREDERICK F. INGRAM COMPANY 


68 Tenth St., Detroit, Mich., U. S. A. 













Windsor, Ontario 
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ni 
bake 


Until a short time ago, 
scarcely one person in a 
thousand had ever tasted 
a really good soda cracker 
—as it came fresh and 
crisp from the oven. 


Now every man, woman 


and child in these United 


States can know and en- 
joy the crisp goodness of 
fresh baked soda crackers 
without going to the 
baker’s oven. 


Uneeda Biscuit bring the bakery 
to you. | 
A food to live on. Stamina for 


workers. Strength for the delicate. 
Bone and flesh for little folks. 


It will cost you just 5 cents to 
try Uneeda Biscuit. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT 
COM PANY 
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The drudge trail is the road 
the untrained working 
man _ ftrudges over 


every morning from the 
drudge trail 


and every there are so many 
branch roads leading 

to prosperity, and every 

day many trudgers turn into one 

of these roads and find success. 


On these roads the sign-board reads 

“JT, C. S. Training.” If followed, as 

directed, here are neither forks nor cross- 
roads to confuse the traveler. 


The International Correspondence Schools are main- 

tained to help poorly-paid workers. They give such 

workers the training necessary to success in any occupation. 
They carry this training to the man. They ask of him that he devote 
only a small part of his spare time in improving his knowledge. 


Some I. C. S. Successes 


| INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


Explai EA estan Spilention z a, 
can quality for the position before which I mark ber 


There are on record thou- 
sands of testimonials volun- 
tarily sent in by men who 
have risen from almost abso- 
lute poverty to high salaried 
positions. 





Automobile Running Sve LI cal aed 

Mine Superintendent hitect 

| mel o_o Chemise 
jumbing, Steam Languages 

Conerete Construction Commercial English 

Civil En, gineer Trehlteetaral Snags 

Textile Manufa from eetrialDes Detlaninel 

StationaryEngineer Commercial Illustrating 

Telephone Expert Wind 








like to be benefited in salary 
and position by I. C. S. train- 
ing should at once mark and 
mail this coupon as directed. 
In return he will receive free of 
charge invaluable information. 














Pesca Plumber 





Name 





Present Occupation 


Street and No. 


| 
| 
| 
I 
I 
I 
l 
Every worker who would , 
1 
I 
| 
I 
I 
| 
I 
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The Car 


My Limit 


That Marks 


By R. E. Olds, Designer 


I have no quarrel with men who ask more for their 


cars—none with men who ask less. 


I have only to say 


that, after 25 years—after creating 24 models and build- 
ing tens of thousands of cars—here’s the best I know. 
I call it My Farewell Car. 


Reo the Fifth is no great 
innovation. ‘The time is past 


for that. 
Thousands of men, for two 

decades, have worked at per- 
And the 

done is 


fecting cars. best 


they have about 
the best that men will ever 


do. 


That best’ is shown in 
every feature of Reo the 
Fifth, I To that I 


have added all I have learned 


believe. 


30-35 
Horsepower 


Wheel Base— 
112 Inches 


Wheels — 
34 Inches 


Demountable 


nts Miles 

iles per 
hour 

Made with 
2,4 and 5 


Passenger 
s 


in 25 years of continuous 
striving. So this car, I be- 
lieve, comes pretty close to 
finality. 


_ My Lessons 


I have built myriads of 
cars, of many designs, and 
each one taught me lessons. 
That’s my chief advantage. 


I have learned the right 


and the wrong, the sufficient ~ 


and deficient, from 25 years 
of actual experience. 


I have learned the need 
for big margins of safety, 
for extreme. precautions, for 
utter care. I have seen and 
corrected every possible weak- 
ness, 

So I build cars now under 
laboratory supervision. I an- 
alyze all my steel, test gears 
in a crusher. I inspect over 
and over all the thousands of 
parts. 

That’s where this car ex- 


cels. 


Reo the Fifth 





One Front Door Open to Show 


Center Control 


Top and windshield not included in price. We equip this car with mohair top, side curtains and slip cover, 
windshield, gas tank and speedometer—all for $100 extra. Self-starter, if wanted, $25 extra, 
(34) 
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Price—the Only Sensation 


Reo the Fifth is not unique, 
save in its perfection. It is 
simply an example of the best 
modern practice, carried out 
in the extreme. 

The only sensation lies in 
the price at which we are 
And that 

greatest 


going to sell it. 
I consider, my 
achievement. 


We have developed a 
factory. We have 
equipped it with modern 
automatic machinery,  in- 
vented and built in our 
shops. 


model 


We have studied efficiency, 
and have cut every cost to 
the limit. 


Our output has grown to 
proportions. Our 
selling cost has been min- 
Our profits reduced 
to a trifle per car. 


enormous 


imized. 


And in all this shop we 
build now but one chassis, 
thus saving nearly $200 per 
car, 

We now hope it is pos- 
sible to sell this new car 
—my finest creation — for 
$1,055. 


Not Fixed 
This price is not fixed. It 
is based on a doubled out- 
put this year, and on the 


present low cost of mate- 
rials. Any added cost must 
be added to the price. 

The $1,055 
minimum. 


price is the 
We shall keep it 
that low just as long as is 
possible. But we have left 
no margin, such as men must 
who fix prices six months in 
advance. 


Center Control 


An exclusive feature in 
Reo the Fifth is the center 
cane-handle control. The 
gear shifting’ is done by 
moving this handle, not 
more than three inches, in 
each of four directions. 


There are no side levers. 
The two brakes and _ the 
clutch are operated by foot 
pedals. The front doors are 
free from obstructions. 

The driver may sit—as he 
should sit—on the left hand 
side, close to the cars 
which he passes. With the 
old lever controls this was 
impossible, 
cars, 


save in electric 


The Final Touch 


You will find in each de- 
tail, inner and outer, that 
rare and final touch. 


The body, for instance, 


The 
are enameled, the engine 
nickel The up- 
holstering is and of 
hair-filled genuine leather. 

base 
large, the 


has 17 coats. lamps 
trimmed. 
deep, 
‘The wheel is long, 
the wheels are 
car is over-tired. Not a sign 
will you find of any petty 
economy. 


My Supreme Effort 
Reo the Fifth is the best 
after 25 
years of experience. At twice 
the price I could give you 
addition, save 
And that is 
economi- 


ear I can build 


nothing in 
more power. 
not needed—not 
cal. 


Better materials are im- 
possible, better workman- 
ship out of the question. 
More of care or skill or 
quality is beyond my capa- 
bility. If other men can 
offer more, they are better 


men than I. 


Ask for Book 


Our catalog shows the 
various bodies, and gives all 
the facts. Ask us to mail it 
to you. 

You will find this car— 
My Farewell Car— the most 
interesting car of the year. 
Get the book and see. Ad- 
dress 


R. M. Owen & Co., General Sales Agents for 
Reo Motor Car Co., Lansing, Mich. .' °— 


Canadian Factory, St. Catharines, Ontario 
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STERMOOR Mattress 


. Never before was the subject of mattresses so vital to the American home, 
It means more than comfort; it means HEALTH. Get the facts from our 15 
144-PAGE BOOK FREE—WRITE FOR IT 


The healthiest people in the world—and the most comfortable—sleep on Ostermoor. Our 
method of éué/ding a mattress from thousands of filmy layers of cotton is the only one that pro- 
duced a mattress moisture-proof, vermin-proof, dust-proof, and of permanent softness, These 
statements are backed by the experience of thousands—the book proves all, Get it before you 
buy avy mattress. ar: 

Avoid ‘*just-as-good”’ imitations. The trade mark Ostermoor is your guar- 
antee. If desired, we will ship mattress, 6 ft. 3 in. long by 4 ft. 6 in. wide, 45 
pounds, express prepaid, same day we.get your order. Shipped so that it 
reaches you in perfect condition. Money back if you want it after 30 nights’ 
trial. Be sure to write for the b 
OSTERMOOR & CO., 216 Elizabeth Street, New York 


Canadian Agency: Alaska Feather & Down Co., Ltd., Montreal 

















Mullins Cedar Canoes 
Can’t Sink 


Each end contains a Mullins Buoyancy Pad. These 
pads prevent the canoe from sinking, even though 
it be capsized, water-filled, and hastwo people cling- 
ing toit. The Mullins is the only canoe that has 
thissimportant equipment. We also mauufacture 
steel launches and row boats. 


Write for our beautiful boat book, illus- 


Boat at Ys Regular Price trated in colors. It’s free, postpaid. 
You need not spend a lot of THE W.H. MULLINS CO. 


money to know all the zest of motor . . 
boating, sailing or canoeing. Put in your 360 Franklin Street, Salem, Ohio 
spare evenings now. Make the boat yourself 
at 1-3 of what you could buy it for. The YALE’S adv anced and dis- 
sce ieee Geeisa caller a ineaeaale anane oF ioe a .. tinctive features for the new year 
cut to fit with simple directions telling just how to —_ — furnish the basis for your judgment 
do everything. ey real healthy recreation for men ita < of a real 1912 motorcycle. 
or boys—and you'll have a trim, sturdy, dependable = ove s 
craft—just the boat you’ve been wanting so long. Pe YALE — es 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money back. When you ey VIE more drop forgings than are 
build by 34\7 in any other motorcycle. 
The BROOKS SYSTEM Ease = You will find only in the YALE, 
; § “4 M0 hes all of these new and vital marks 
of a 1912 motorcycle: 

‘ ( y 2-34 in. Studded Tires, Eclipse Free 
ys You can build any style Engine Clutch, Eccentric Yoke, Full 
whether you decide to build or } beat you want from our High Forksides, Triple Anchored Handle- 

ot full sized patterns cost- B bars, and Muffler Cut-Out. 














Write today. The book is free. 

Brooks Mannfacturing Co, 
Soot Rust Aves $12.00, according to . 
~esclarwuht eo design selected, THE CONSOLIDATED MFG. CO., 


1721 Fernwood Ave., Toledo, Ohio. 


IN EACH TOWN 
ee and district to ride and 
exhibit a sample rgr12 


| el “Ranger” bicycle furnished by us. Our agents everywhere are making money fast. Write at 
Rs 7s dies for ful baticuane and specialoffer. NO MONEY REQUIRED until you receive and approve of 
Awe your bicycle. We ship to anyone, anywhere in the U.S. without a cent deposit in advance, prepay 
Sreight, and allow TEN DAYS’ FREE TIAL durin ch time you may ride the bicycle and put 

it to any test you wish. If you are then not perfectly satisfied or do not wish to keep the bicycle 

ship it back to us at eh _ nse and you wil not be out one cent. 

Nay FA CTORY PRICES urnish the highest grade bicycles it is possible to make at one small profit 

bs had the actual factory cost. You save $10 to Rs middlemen’s profits by 

buying direct of us and have the manufacturer’s guarantee behind your bicycle. DO NOT BUY a bicycle or 

a fo oud of tires F aol anyone et a tice until you receive our catalogues and learn our unheard of 


ices and remar, Jable s, Vofer 
You ILL BE ASTON SHED when you receive our beautiful catalogue and study our superb models at 
the wonderful low prices we can make you, We sell the highest grade 
ie Bo at lower prices th:n any other factory. We are satisfied with $1.00 profit above factory cost. BICYCLE 

LERS, you can sell our stent a under your own name plate at double our prices. Orders filled the day received. 
SECOND HAND BICVCLES—«! limited number t aken in trade by our Chicago retail stores will be closed out at once, 
ptive ‘ain list mailed free. 
TIRES, COASTER BRAKE: rear pane inner tubes, lamps, cyclometers, parts, repairs and everything in the 
5 bicycle line at half usual prices. DO NOT WAIT—but write today for our 
Large Catalogue beautiful g & great fund of interesting matter and useful information. It only costs a postal 
to get everything. Write it now. 


MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept. p-110 CHICAGO, ILL. 


Tell your newsdealer: “Deliver this magazine to me each month.” 


ing from $2.00 to = Ask for detailed Eu Rig eee the os YALE 1912 
models, ranging from 4 H. P. H. P. YALE Twin. 
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Make Your Home Attractive to Friends—A Comfort 
and Delight To Yourself—For a Few Pennies a Day 


Finest. Guaranteed Quality and Credit ego mortgage to gonghinre in- 
terest—no extra charge of any kind. No re 
tape—no publicity—no delays after you order. we 
trust you no matter where you live or howlittle you 
earn. And you are protected on every purchase by 
the strongest“guarantee ever made. You save from 
15 to 50 per cent and have the additignal benefit of 
our OPEN CHARGE ACCOUNT CREDIT, which 
is strictly confidential. Select any of the 5000 bargains 
in our Great FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 
and make a first small payment of just 25 cents or 
more, according to size of order sent. You receive 
the goods immediately and have the comfort and 
enjoyment of them in your own home while pay- 
ing a little at a time as you earn the money. 


Don’t. miss this offer. = i ih bs 
Terms: $1.00 Cash—75 Cents Monthly 


rig three-piece, artistic design Mission Library Set is made so solid oak, beantifally finished 
arly English Imperial Leather Coverings, full set of pompered springs | n chair and rocker. 
The table'measures 24x34 inches, has magazine a pect rose hh end, also an 8 inch book rack below. 
ice of this high quality, splendid full set is Only $9.85 — less than half the Via you would pay at any 
pier} store. Terms: $1.00 down and 75¢ a month, This pai ayes Pie brary Set will be fey om 
—— can order from this announcement as well 














rofits. We en yen bee you how 
them for credit at_less chen palf the dealers’ sis 
y ries—goods that 


ver 
ays” We are determined that our cus- 
Free Examination Guzrantee pemaes socnina thee talaee, sncamecs 
§ deal they = had. Every customer must be satisfied. You can get absolutely anything you 
want from our immense stock on 30 Days’ Free Examination in your own home — ever, 
cent of your money back in fall, P without a word or question, if you are oe —— satisfi 
in every particular. You are protected absolutely by our legal, ‘ inding guarantee. 
Overs saillion customers now 
Save 15% to 50% on House Furnishings (ver p million cnstomers now 
ishings from us regularly at. ras a pete saving of from 15 per per ce nt to Yi per cent on the easiest 
payment plan ever devised. W. less because our million. dollar resources (a!l our own 
capital—we do not do no By ha borrowed money, upon which interest would be paid) give us 
such a Reambad ae! buying power—we take entire factory outputs at bargain prices for spot cash—that we can 
make prices to you in many cases as low as half what you would have to pay elsewhere. 








Ee big New 1912 Catalog is filled with beautiful illus- 

Sr trations in natural colors, with complete de- 

scriptions of over 5000 of the greatest bargains 

ever placed upon the market. It tells you 

how to save money on the finest quality of fur- 
niture, carpets, rugs, curtains, chinaware, and 


everything for the home. This free book tells 

you all about the largest, oldest and best 
known home furnishing concern in the world 
—S7 years of success—22 Great Stores—1,000,000 
regular customers. Send today for this big book 
that tells all about our Easy Payment Pn 
with 30 Days’ Free Examination Guarantee. 


It is absolutely free to you—sent by mail, post- 
, paid, ina plain package. Don’t waste any more 
“money—send today and learn to buy right. 


New One Motion COLLAPSIBLE GO-CART | BARGAIN ROCKER ™™ Bern, onus nel pesfound 
‘ “sh eiaae Dlaisink the cant lae Geant 7 Geos en nie tn a Pp 
A great blessing for mother and child. Easil: d 1 1 bstan- com: 
- “tially built and will nares stant of order. Inston trans dme foia Coen high, broad tutted back, large - fortable gent. sad 6 upholstered tn! tamons 
iin A covered with Imperial Leather, Soft, Imperial’ leather, with wearing qualities of genuine leather. Seat con- 
«easy seat, half inch raphe tires—$4.95. Sold in retail stores for 50 to 75% tains ‘‘Monarch”’ stecl spring construction. Ruffled front and sides. $5.75. 
more, All we ask is 50c down and 50c per month, Terms: 50c cash, 50c monthly. 


ARAN ee carpet cee, Plnctcntne soueey tn tae toe 


Established 1855—57 Years of Success 22 Great Stores—1,000,000 Customers 
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keres ge the Cutt- 
cura Soap Halit 


Among Children 


More than a generation of 
mothers have found no soap so 
well suited for cleansing and pre- 
serving the skin and hair as Cuti- 
cura Soap. Its absolute purity 
and refreshing fragrance alone are 
enough to recommend it above 
ordinary skin soaps, but there is 
added to these qualities a delicate 
yet effective medication, derived 
from Cuticura Ointment, which 
renders it invaluable in overcom- 
ing a tendency to distressing erup- 
tions, and in promoting a normal 
condition of skin and hair health, 
among infants and children. 


Cuticura Soap and Ointment sold everywhere. Sam- 
ple of each free; address ‘Cuticura,’ dept. 133, Boston. 


TENDER-FACED MEN 


Should shave with Cuticura Soap Shaving Stick. 
Makes shaving a luxury instead of a torture. In 
Nickeled Box, at stores or by mail, post-paid, 25c, 














Stain Your Hair 


A BEAUTIFUL RICH BROWN 


**You’d never think I stained my hair, oe! 
use Mrs. Potter’s Walinut-Tint Hair Stain. 
Stain doesn’t hurt the hair as dyes do, but Saweste 
nice and fluffy, with a beautiful rich brown color.’’ 


SEND FOR A TRIAL PACKACE. 


It only takes you a few minutes once a month to Spely, hath Pot 
ter’s Walnut-Tint Hair Stain with your comb. Does ub off, 
it is free from lead, sulphur, silver and all metallic id eonrids. 
Has no odor, no sediment, no grease. One bottle of Mrs. Potter’s 
Walnut-Tint Hair Stain should last you a year. Sells for $1.00 per 
bottle at first-class druggists. We guarantee satisfaction. Send 
your name and address and enclose 25 cents (stamps or coin) and 
we will mail you, charges prepaid, a trial package, in plain, sealed 
wrapper, with valuable booklet on hair. Mrs. Potter’s Hygienic 
Supply Co., 1503 Groton Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio, 


i TRUST YOU TEN DAYS. SEND NO MONEY. 
$2 Hair Switch Sent on Approval. Chiice ot 
Natural wavy or straight hair. Send a iock of your bair. and I 
will inail a 22 inch short stem fine human hair switch to match, 
{f you “ a big oe remit $2 in ten days, or sell 3 and 
GET YUUR SWITCH FREE. Extra shades a little more. 
Taliais te nse Free beauty book showing latest style of 
hair dressing—also high grade switches, —— rs, wigs, 
puffs, etc. Women wanted to sell my hair good: 
ANNA AYERS, Dept.A396,22 Quincy St., Chieago 
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> WHITE 
( vVattey GEMS Alas 4 
SEE THEM BEFORE PAYING! 


¥ These gems are chemical white sapphires 
—LOOK like Diamonds. Stand acid and 


ser: file and will cut glass. 

aney guaranteed 25 years. All mounted in 1 
solid wane diamond mountings. Will send vou any #4 
ring, pin or stud for examination -- all charges prepaid—no money 
in advance. Write today for free illustrated prokles. special prices 
and ring measure. T GEM CO., Dept. D, 
709 Saks Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 


I will send as long as they last my 25-cent BOOK 


STRONG ARMS 


for 10 cents in stamps or coin 


IMustrated with20 full-page half-tone cuts, showing exer- 

cises that will quickly develop, beauti ify, an 

gain great strength in your shoulders, 

arms, and hands, without any apparatus. 
PROF. ANTHONY BARKER 

473 Barker Bldg., 110 West 42d St., New York 


$82 Saving on New Typewriter 


As a result of aremarkable invention. a modern, standard key- 
board typewriter is now being built. in the Elliott-Fisher Billing- 
Machine Factory, with only 250 parts. Other machines have 1700 
to dine This typewriter—The Bennett ar es ae yen $18, 











but 41-2 lbs, and can be readily carried in gri 
pocket. Its wonderful simplicity enables us to sell d it: for 
Over 22,000 in daily 


Write for Catalng Fully Describing this Typewriter 
W. O. BENNETT TYPEWRITER CO., 366 Broadway, New York 
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RemohGems 


LOOKS LIKE A DIAMOND 
WEARS LIKE A DIAMOND, 


Synthetic Gem 


Thegreatesttriumph of 
the Oxy-Hydrogen Fur- 
nace. Will cut glass. 
pty gem 2 fire and 

tests like a diamond 
poten be to contain 
no glass, te Fol Gems 


he cost of PM seer og 
Set only in 14-karat, 
solid Gold Mountings, 
Sent on approval—your 
money cheerfully refund- 
ed if not satisfactory. 
Book in Colors Free 
Write for our De-Luxe 
Jewel Book, handsomest 
ever published. 


Remoh Jewelry Co., 














BOUND VOLUMES ready. PRICE $1.50 


per volume. Address Subscription Department. 
STREET & SMITH, 79-89 Seventh Avenue, NEW YORK CITY. 


tO 
DH ORS. 


Saree at 1/40 the cost--IN SOLID GOLD RINGS 
5 Stand acid test and expert examination. We 
guarantee them. See them Sete pay. 
Special Offer — 14k Tiffany ring 1 ct. $5.98. 
wm Gents ring! ct. $6.98. 14k Stud 1 ct. 3 86. Sent 
C.0.D. for inspection. Catalog FREE, shows 
full line. ” Patent ring gauge included, 10c. The 
Baroda Co., Dept. A-9, Leland and Dover St., Chicago 


MY FREE BOOK 


Tells how and “Why” you can secure 
powerful lungs, a broad chest, a strong 
neck, an arm of steel and _ broad 
shoulders. It tells you why two kinds 
of strength must be developed before 
you can be really healthy and strong. 
You must develop functional strength 
(strength of heart, lungs and vital or- 
gans) as well as muscular strength. It 
tells of the most successful way to take 
physical exercise. 


To cover cost of mailing send four cents, 


PROF. H. W. TITUS, 
“The strongest man in the world of his weight’ 
1306 Titus Building 
156 East Twenty-third Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


Tell vour newsdealer: 
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“The World is mine— 














T own a KODAK” 






Take a Kodak with you, 


and picture, from your 






own viewpoint, not mere- 






ly the places that interest 






you but also the compan- 
ions who help to make 






your trip enjoyable. 





Anybody can take good pictures with 
a Kodak. Catalogue free at the dealers 
or by mail. 














If it isn’t an Eastman, it isn’t a Kodak. 


- 


EASTMAN KODAK Co., 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
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Hypnotism, 


Personal Will Power, 


e Nerve Force— 
Magnetism, °"" 
9 You will 
Is the intangible power that controls human destiny. It is the key to 
all business and social success. All truly great men and women are 
magnetic, they know how to win and hold people. This power does 
not come by chance, but it is an art, ascience, depending upon certain 
fixed laws which everyone should understand. By our new system 
you can learn in a few days at your own home and not only achieve 
success yourself, but you can influence the minds, health and actions 
of others to a remarkable and astounding degree. We guarantee it. We also teach you a refined, pleasant 
profession from which you can make $10 to $20 per day. Our profusely illustrated treatise tells exactly how to 
acquire the marvelous powers referred to above. It is the most expensive and most comprehensive work of 
the kind ever published. It isfrom the pen of the eminent authority, Frof. LaMott Sage, A. M., Ph. D., LL. D., 
assisted by the world’s most famous scientists. This wonderful book has been the means of bringing suc- 
cess, happiness and health to thousands of persons. Thisis your golden opportunity. _ Will you grasp it? 
10,000 copies of the book will be sent out absolutely free. A postal card will bring it. Read the following 
convincing testimony, and write today for a free copy of the book. 
Rev. Paul Weller, Box 200, Gorman, N. Y., says: “Your instructions have given me a power and a 
force of character I did not dream it was possible for me to acquire.” 
. S. Lincoln, M. D., 101 Crutchfield Street, Dallas, Texas, writes: “The book was a revelation to 
me. Your methods are far in advance of any I haye ever seen.” 
Miss Catherine Messinger, of Corry, Penn., says: “Your instruction has made a new women of me. 
Possibilities have been opened up that I never dreamed had existed before. Everyoneshould under- 
stand your grand science, and there would be less misery, poor health and unhappiness in the world.” 


We have thousands of letters similar to above. Do.not send money, the book is free. Address 


NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF SCIENCE, Dept. 151B, ROCHESTER, WN. Y. 








MAKE YOUR | SHOULDERS BROADER 


“NULIFE” broadens your shoulders from one to three inches, Expands your chest 
from two to four inches. Compels you to breathe properly at all times. Makes you 
stand, sit, and walk correctly. Reduces your abdomen to the proper proportions, Fills 
out the hollows around the neck, Strengthens the back and supports the spine. Gives 
the person who wears it a commanding appearance. “NULIFE” is worn by men, 
women, and children. It is sold for $3, For a limited time I will send “NULIFE” to 
the readers of SMITH’S MAGAZINE for $2. post-paid. When ordering, send your proper 
height, weight, and chest measurement. Illustrated booklet on “NU LIFE” sent free upon 
request. Prof. Anthony Barker, 4790 Barker Bidg., 110 W. 42d St., New York, N.Y. 


Gold Medal Awarded-Do away with the 


Stuart’s Plas-tr-Pads are different from the truss, being medicine applicators 
made self-adhesive purposely to hold the parts securely in place. No Straps, Buc! / 
Last! or Springs—cannot slip, so cannot chafe or compress against the pubic bone. f 
_ Thousands suffering from most obstinate cases, have successfully treated themselves} 
in the peivecy of the home without hindrance from work. SOFT AS VELVET—EASY \& 
TO APPLY, INEXPENSIVE. Awarded Gold Medal and Diploma, International Exposition, Rome. X 
Process of recovery is natural, leaving no further use for the truss. We prove what we say by sending 
you a trial of Plapao absolut E PL 


JAL OF PLAPAO Write today. Address THE PLAPAO CORP., Block 702 St. Louis, Mo, 























For Liquor and Drug Users 
A scientific remedy that has cured nearly half a 
million in the past thirty-two years. Adminis- 
tered by medical specialists at Keeley Institutes 
only. Write for particulars 
To the Following Keeley Institutes: 


Providence, R. 1. 
Columbia, S. C. 

Salt Lake City, Utah 
fron 

a ny 


Kansas City, Mo, 


Tell your newsdealer: “Deliver this magazine to me each month,” 
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HOW TO GROW TALL 


A Startling Discovery That Will Revolutionize the 
Physical Condition of Mankind. 


Why Remain Short and Stunted When 
You May Learn Free the Secret 
of How to Grow Tall? 


No Matter How Short You Are or What Your Age, 
You Can Increase Your Height. 


No new discovery has attracted more attention in the 
scientific world than that made by K. Leo Minges, of Ro- 
chester, Mr. Minges is to short men and women 
what the great wizard, Edison,is to electricity. He has 
gathered more information relative to bone, muscle and 
sinew than anyone else in existence. Making people grow 
tall has been a hobby with Mr. Minges for years, and the 
results he has accomplished are startling to a high de- 
gree. By his method every man or woman not over fifty 
years of age can be made to grow from two to five inches 
in height, and anyone: older than that may increase his 
height perceptibly. His method has the endorsement of 
leading physicians, and several prominent educational 
institutions haye adopted it for the better physical devel- 
opment of their pupils. If you like to increase your 
height you should. read the book which tells you how 
this remarkable discovery was made and reveals to you 
the secrets of how to grow tall. Itis free. You are not 
asked to spend a single cent, and if you desire it we will 
send you the statements of hundreds who have grown 
from two to five inches in height by following this method. 
The results are quickly accomplished. Many have grown 
as much as three inches in two months. There is no incon- 
venience, no drugs or medicines, or operation. Merely the 
«application of ascientific principle ina perfectiy hygienic 
and harmless way. Your most intimate friends need not 
know what you are doing. All communications will be 
sent in plain envelopes. The book, ‘How to Grow Tall,” 
contains illustrations that will interest and instruct any- 
one. One thousand of these books will be given away 
absolutely free, postage prepaid, while the present edition 
lasts. If you want to grow tall write today, in strictest 
confidence, for a free copy. E 
oa ress The Cartilage Co., Dept. 155B, Rochester, N.Y., 





Soften 
Your 


Dr. Smith’s Beard-Sofner Towelette 


YOUR RAZOR 
CAN NOT PULL 


For years barbers (particularly in the west) have ap- 
plied towels dipped in hot water to soften the beard 
before shaving. 

Dr. Smith’s Beard-Sofner Towelette is for the self- 
shaver. It softens the beard with hot water by holding 
the heat to the face and overcomes all tendency toward 
pulling or irritation from the use of the razor, Applied 
in five seconds and after about three applications the 
beard will cut “like cheese.” 

Many prominent men have voluntarily written that 
the Beard-Sofner gave them the surprise of their life, 
They did not think it possible that shaving could be so 
easy. 


Frank Gotch Says: 


*** “Some sense to a business like that.’ 


The champion of all champions uses Dr. Smith’s 
Beard-Sofner Towelette every day. Gotch has brains, 
That's why he wins. 

Instead of requiring extra time, the use of the Beard- 
Sofner enables you to Shave A Third Faster. Then, too, 
it will make your face feel fresh and fine—as smooth as 
a baby’s. You’ll really be sorry your beard doesn’t 
grow fast enough to let you shave more often, 

Through using the Beard-Sofner hundreds of self- 
shavers have learned what real shaving comfort is and 
how they can get a perfect shave at home every time, 
You could shave three times every day without 
making your face tender or sore. 

We will prove (without a cent ofexpense to you) what 
this article does for self-comfort. Pin a dollar bill to the 
coupon and send today for a Beard-Sofner. After itis 
received, test it thoroughly. Use it long enough so that 
you will Know, You can have 


45 Days FREE Trial 


Then if vou are not more than satisfied we will send 
your dollar back cheerfully, and also send postage for re- 
turn of the goods, Every Beard-Sofner is sold under the 
above guarantee and not one in one hundred is returned, 

If you prefer, you may deposit your dollar with your 
banker and have him sign and send us thecoupon. You 
are perfectly safe in using either plan. At our risk send 
your order today. 


L. Anton Smith Company, 
500 Fern Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


INTERESTING LITERATURE FREE FOR THE ASKING, 





USE THIS COUPON 
L. ANTON SMITH CO., 500 Fern Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 

T am sending you one dollar. Send me a Beard-Sofner 
Towelette on 45 Days Free Trial. If l return it within that 
time, you agree to return my dollar and postage for return 
of the goods. (If this coupon is sent through a bank, they 
will sign at bottom asa receipt for the above mentioned 
dollar and within 45 days forward the dollar to you or re- 
turn the Beard-Sofner.) 
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Some years ago a chemist discovered a 
way to loosen corns. 
He embodied the discovery in a drop of 
wax. And we invented this 
Blue-jay plaster to apply 
that wax. 

Since then this little plas- 
ter has ended fifty million 
corns. 

You apply it in a jiffy, 
and the pain of the corn 
ends at once. Then the 





Ain the picture is the soft B & B wax. 
B protects the corn, stopping the pain at once. 
C wraps around the toe. 
D is rubber adhesive to fasten the plaster on. 


Blue-=jay Corn Plasters 


At Druggists—15c and 25c per package 
Sample Mailed Free. 
Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York, Makers of Surgical Dressings, ny 


How a Chemist 


Ended Corns 


B & B wax gently loosens the corn. In two 
days the whole corn comes out. 

No sorenesss, no discomfort. You forget 
you have a corn, until it has gone for good. 
Nothing else acts like this. 

Think how useless it is to pare a corn, just 
to ease it for awhile. 

Think what folly it is to risk the infection 
which comes from a slip of the blade. 

This little plaster, while you work or sleep, 
takes out the corn completely. Try it today 
and see. 


It loosens the corn. 


It is narrowed to be comfortable. 


Also Blue-jay Bunion Plasters 


(145 


























LEARN DIAMOND SETTING 


the istic Trade aking Di Diamond Mountings. 

oung men over 18 years of age tee i Mak tt offer Lapp necrong desirable ings... 
with salaries from $30 to $150 per week. These trades are seldom taught in this countr: 
require in addition to studious application, a class of men above the average intelligence and 
alertness. If you are seeking to learn the highest paid art trade and wish to avoid spending 
four or more years of life doing the trivial, menial duties of an ordinary apprentice, you 
are urged to investigate our exceptional offer to teach you either trade in from 3 to 6 months 
in our New York shop (8 hours per day) for a flat charge of $500. We tee yous 
position after apprenticeship is completed and that you shall be taught to be competent In all 
details. Our firm is well known to all high class jewelers all over the United States. 
Established 1895. Known as creators of masterpieces of the jeweler's art. 


SCHICKERLING MFG. CO., 71 Nassau St., NEW YORK 


~POCKET EDITIONS :: 


ee 

USEFUL SUBJECTS 10c,. EACH, 
Sheldon’s Letter Writer; Shirley’s Lover’s Guide; Woman’s Secrets, 
or How to Be Beautiful; Guide to Etiquette; Physical Health Cul- 
ture; Frank Merriwell’s Book of Physical Development; National 
Dream Book; Zingara Fortune Teller; The Art of Boxing and Self- 
defense; The Key to Hypnotism; U. S. Army Physical Exercises. 


Street & Smith, Publishers, 79-89 Seventh Ave., New York 








YOU CAN MAKE CIGARETTES LIKE THESE 


A Practical Novelty for Cigarette Smokers 
TURKO CICARETTE ROLLE 
Sent postpaid for 25cts. Address, 


Turko Roller Co., 135 William St., New York 








Order 





STRAIGHT 








a 
Mail. UNEQUALED 


Ls 
Kentucky’s Great Whiskey 


Express Prepaid from Distiller to You 


2 Gallons for $5. 


We ship on 30 days’ credit, if you have | ng ae gone or — write u 


Quart Bottles of Rye, Bourbon or Corn a’ 
Un 


niess fully satisfied, please return; it aid tor. a all 


8 for $7.50 or 1 for #8. choice of Rye, Bourbon or Corn Fulton Straight whisk 
*cinal thoroughly matured, in Myers patent 1 gal. demijohns. To prove Fulton 


send no.mone 


best you ni 


account. 


poe money will be refunded 


avvress MYERS & COMPANY, Warehouse No. 452, mueneore ad Ky. 


Sore Owners U.S. 


Ree. Dist’y No. 22, 6rH Dist., Ky. Orders from Mont., Wyo., Colo., N. Mex. and West thereof, must call fo! 


either 20 full quart bottles, 6 gallonsin demijohns, or a cask, for $15 by prepaid freight. Write for express terms. 








Tell your newsdealer : 


Write for our book, ‘A Fair Customer,” and price list—sealed 
“Deliver this magazine to me each month.” 


highest medi. 
eed 


y C.0.D. Fall 


din plain boxes: either’ r ‘or at 8 zor Baad or; Sy for $9. 
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Buy Your Furniture At 


Factory Price! 


—the celebrated Brooks Furniture 
made by expert craftsmen in the 
largest factory of its kind in the 
world. Lasts a lifetime—the most 
artistic and satisfactory furniture 
possible to secure. 


By purchasing direct from our 


factory, you can buy about 


TWICE as much for your 
money. 


The average retail price for this 
settee is $25.00. Our factory 
Price, $11,75. 


This Craftsman Settee is constructed of fine quarter-sawed oak with cushion of marokene leather. Length, 
67 inches; height, 37/2 inches; depth, 21 inches, beautifully finished in every detail. Shipped to 
you in complete sections. A few minutes with a screw driver and it’s ready for use. If this—or any 
other piece of furniture you purchase of us fails to satisfy you in every way, we will at once refund your 
money. Every piece of Brooks furniture is sold on a binding Money-Back Guarantee. Our beautifully 
illustrated furniture book shows 1oo similar bargains suitable for living room, dining room, bed room and 
study. Write for it today. 


BROOKS MANUFACTURING CO., 5904 Rust Ave., Saginaw, Mich. 































$ 7 5 Is our Factory Price for this Settee. 
] ] e Our Free Book shows a hundred other 

big bargains in beautiful firniture. Write 
for it now. 


























Because they are built like Government T Boats, of deep gh “hace taste steel plates, pressed to 
d form and so securely joined together that a leak is impossible. The Mullins Stee! Boats are guaranterd 
st puucture, leaking, waterlogging, warping, drying out, opening seams, and NEVER REQUIRE 


S: The Loew-Victor 4-Cycle and Ferro 2-Cycle. Light, powerful, simple, can be operated by the 
beginner, start like automobile motors, one man control, neverstallatany speed, exhaustsilently underwater, 


Weulsomanufactureacompletelineof steel huntingand fishing boats, row boats,cedar canvas-covered canves. and a 
Our beautiful book, illustrated in colors. is free. a all 
THE W.H. MULLINS CO., World’s Largest Bo Builders, 325 Frar n Street, . : 


THE LATEST SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY 


Bright, sparkling, beautiful. For brillian 
they equal the genuine, standing all test ani 
uzzle experts. One twentieth the expense, 
nt free with privilege of examinats 
For particulars, prices, etc., address 


THE R. GREGG MFG, & IMPT. CO. 
Dept. N 517 Jackson Bivd., Chieago, Ill, 













Made in the Largest Plant H.R * 

he World devoted to with Complete $ 
omuthanisiag : 2 -oyele Outfit ready to install 

marine gasoline“ engines. ALSO 32TO 36HR 
Guaranteed by a big responsible concern. Write 
for big cotnlog —- Sate and shows you all about 
these high grade motors and how they are made. 


GRAY MOTOR CO., 498 U. S. Motors Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 













































Pay No Money PR EECT CUT 
and we send oua GUARANTEED 










of buying your diamond makes it unecessary to send any money or 
ABS agg D a aaky Just select any fine diamond ae it wil be the immediately, 
$97.50 per carat is the world’s lowest price for genuine brilliant earners 
ect cut onds. $97.50 per carat is the im ‘s divec' ENG AH 
(15 per cent less than wholesale), saving you nearly the price of —RRSS=tas 
Note these remarkable prices: q 
34 carat, $17.50; 44 carat, $45.00; 1 carat, $97.50. FF 
in our Free Diamond Book how we have cut out the diamond broker, — 
jobber, wholesale and retail jeweler, with al] their salesmen, expenses and profits, 









when you can secure 
your money back at any time? 


“Deliver this magazine to me each month.” 





Tell your newsdealer: 
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ENGLISH HAIR GROWER 


American Rights Secured for New Drug 





CRYSTOLIS 





Grows Hair an Inch Long in 30 Days. 


Stops 


Falling Hair, Dandruff and Itching Scalp, 
Restores Gray and Faded Hair to 
Natural Color and Brilliancy 





CUT OFF FREE COUPON AND MAIL TODAY 


Ilere’s good news for the man who vainly tries to 
plaster a few scanty locks over “that bald spot.” 

Good news for the woman whose hair is falling, 
whose locks are too scanty to properly pin up her 
lalse hair. 

Good news for both men and women who find a 
hand full of hair in their comb every morning. [or 
men and women growing gray before their time. 

Good news for all with itching, burning, scalps, 
with dandruff, with any and all forms of hair and 
scalp trouble. 

The Creslo Laboratories, 390 C Street, Binghamton, 
N. Y., have secured the exclusive American rights for 
Crystolis, the famous English hair treatment. 

Crystolis is a household word in Europe, where it 
is acclaimed “tthe most marvelous scientific discovery 
for promoting hair growth.” It has won gold medals 
at Paris and Brussels. 

Better yet it has won the warmest words of praise 
from those who have been fortunate enough to test 
its remarkable qualities. 

Crystolis has been tried out in America for over 
a year now. Hundreds of men and women from 
every state unhesitatingly hail it as a true hair 
grower. 

Here is a statement of just a few of those who 
have tried—who have been’ convinced——-and who 
will swear to the virtues of this marvelous prepara- 
tion: 

Mr. Kelly of Memphis, bald for 30 years, says: 
“My head is now covered with bair nearly -an inch 
long, friends simply astounded.” 

Mrs. Evans of Chicago writes: “Since using 
Crystolis can report new hair an inch long coming 
in thickly all over my head.” 

Mr. Macklain of St. Louis reports: “One treat- 
ment made my hair two inches longer.” 

Mr. Morse of Boston declares: “I lost my hair 
eighteen years ago. Have used less than one treat- 
ment. My head is now entirely covered with a 
thick growth of hair of natural color. No more 
itching, no more falling hair, no more dandruff.” 

Mr. Boyd of Chicago says: ‘My bald spot was as 
shiny as a peeled onion. It is now all covered with 
thick new hair. The grayness is also disappearing.” 

Mr. Mourer of Cleveland declares: “Crystolis is 
the only thing which actually grows hair.” 








Mrs. Morris of Philadelphia writes after only three 
weeks’ use; “I can see new hair in plenty and it is 
now a half inch long.” 

Lewis Nuff says: “New hair began to grow in 
ten days after beginning the treatment.” 

Mrs. Jackson of New York writes: “My hair 
stopped falling the first week. No more itching 
scalp and hair coming in fast.” 

Mr. Arnott of Cleveland reports: “Itching sealp 
stopped the second day, dandruff gone, no more falling 
hair.” 

Mrs. Rose of Rock Island writes: ‘Was almost 
wild for five years with itching scalp. Two or three 
appiications of Crystolis stopped this. Now I have 
a fine new growth of hair.” 

You may be acquainted with some of these people 
or some of your friends may know them. Write us 
and we can give you the full address so that you can 
prove every statement. 

But the best way to prove it without the risk of 
a2 penny, just what Crystolis will do in your own 
individual case, is to cut out the free coupon below 
and mail it today. 

This invitation is open to bald headed people, wig 
wearers, to men and women with falling hair, pre- 
maturely gray hair, dry hair, brittle hair, stringy 
hair, greasy hair, matted hair, dandruff, itching scalp 
or any and all forms of scalp and hair trouble. 
Don't lay this paper aside until you have mailed the 
Free Coupon to the Creslo Laboratories, 390 C Street, 
Binghamton, N. Y. Write your name and address 
plainly. 





FREE COUPON 


The Creslo Laboratories, 390 C Street, 
Binghamton, N. Y. 

Prove to me without expense that Crystolis 
stops falling hair, grows new hair, banishes 
dandruff and itching scalps and restores gray and 
faded hair to natural color. Write your name and 
address plainly and 

PIN THIS COUPON TO YOUR LETTER 











Tell your newsdealer: “Deliver this magazine to me each month.” 
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Hoarding Up 
Happiness 


By FRANKLIN O. KING 

The Miser Hoards for Greed of Gain—The 
Wise Man Saves ’gainst Days of Rain. The 
World hates a Miser, but loves a Provider. By 
Canceling a few Habits, You will be able to Di- 
yide more Comforts with Your Family, and Hap- 
piness will Multiply for All of ‘You. Happiness 
after all is a mere question of Arithmetic. “To 
Him that Hath shall be Given, and from Him that 
Hath Not shall be Taken Away even that which he 
Hath.” The Man who Lays by Something each 
day for his Loved Ones is Hoarding up Happi- 
ness, because He is providing for them an Inde- 
pendent Future. “You 





Same Soil, and where Irrigation and Fertilization 
do not Eat up the Profits Your Hands Create. 

If every Man who reads this Article would Take 
the Time to THINK, and the Trouble tg INVES- 
TIGATE, every Acre of our Danbury Colony 
Land Would be Sold Within the Next Three 
Months. If Every Woman who glances through 
this Advertisement but Knew the Plain Truth 
about our Part of Texas, You Couldn’t Keep Her 
away from There with a Shot-Gun, because the 
Woman is Primarily a Home-Seeker and a Home- 
Maker, and the Future of Her Children is the 
Great Proposition that is Uppermost in Her Mind 
and Heart. 

Do You Know that Growers of Figs, Straw- 
berries and Early Vegetables clear a Net Profit 
of $300 to $500 an Acre in Gulf Coast Texas? 
Do You’ Know men have realized more than 

$1,000 an acre Growing 





may sin at Times, but 
the Worst of All Crimes 
is to Find Yourself |: 
Short of a Dollar or eee 
Two.” 

How much Better off 
are You than Last Year, 
or the Year before That? 
How Much have You 
Actually Got that You 
could call Your Own? 
A little Furniture? A 
Piano, perhaps? A Few 
Dollars in the Bank? 
And how many Weary 
Years has it taken You 
to get Together that 
little Mite? Don’t You 
see how Hopeless It is? 
You come Home - each 
Night a little more Tired, and Your good Wife 
can see the gray coming into Your Hair—if It 
isn’t already There. Chances for Promotion grow 
Less and Less, as each Year is added, but Ever 
and Always Your Expenses seem to Grow. 

The Systematic Saver Accumulates slowly, un- 
less His Savings are Put to Work where They 
can Earn Something Worth While. Fifteen Hun- 
dred Dollars put into the Savings Bank will, in 
One Year, at 3 per cent earn You less than Fifty 
Dollars. Half of Fifteen Hundred Dollars in- 
vested in One of our Ten-Acre Danbury Colony 
Farms, in convenient Monthly Payments (Pro- 
tected by Sickness and Insurance Clauses) will 
Earn Freedom from Care, and that Comfort 
which comes from the Ability to Sit under One’s 
“Own Vine and Fig Tree,” with a certain Income 
Insured. 


The Best Incentive to Persistent and Systematic 
Saving is the Desire to Get a Home. The Best 
Place IT Know of to Get a Home is in the Rain 
Belt of Gulf Coast Texas, where You can Grow 
Three Big Money-Making Crops a Year, on the 





"HEAD LETTUCE AND. BERMUDA ONIONS 








A Winter Vegetable Garden near Danbury. 


7 Oranges in Our Coun- 
try? If You Do Not 
know these things, you 
should read up on the 
subject, and you must 
not fail to get our Free 
Book, which contains 
nearly 100 photographs 
of growing Crops, etc. 

What would You think 
of a little Town of about 
1,200 People _ situated 
near our Lands, where 
they ship on an average 
of $400,000 worth of 
Fruit, Vegetables, Poul- 
try, Eggs, etc. a year? 
During 1910 this Com- 
munity shipped nearly 
$100,000 worth of Straw- 
berries alone. 

We are situated within 
convenient shipping dis- 
tance of Three Good 
Railroads, and in addi- 
tion to this have the inestimable Advantages of 
Water Transportation through the Splendid Har- 
bors of Galveston and Velasco, so that our Freight 
Rates are Cut Practically in Half. The Climate 
is Extremely Healthful and Superior to that of 
California or Florida—Winter and Summer— 
owing to the Constant Gulf Breeze. 

Our Contract Embodies Life and Accident In- 
surance, and should You die, or become totally 
disabled, Your Family, or any one else You name, 
will get the Farm without the Payment of an- 
other Penny. If You should be Dissatisfied, we 
will Absolutely Refund Your Money, as per the 
Terms of our Guarantee. 

Write for our Free Book. Fill out the Blank 
Space below with Your Name and Address, plainly 
written, and mail it to the Texas-Gulf_ Realty 
Company, 1355 Peoples Gas Building, Chicago, 
Illinois. Read It carefully, then use Your Own 
Good Judgment. 
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Please send me your book, “Independence With Ten Acres.” 
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April issue SMirH’s MAGAZINE, 
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The Open Doors 











the Bell 
Highway 


The Bell system opens more 
than six million telephone doors, 
so that each subscriber can talk 
with any other subscriber. 


It provides a highway of universal 
communication to open and connect all 
these doors. 


It also furnishes the vehicle for use on this 
highway, to carry speech from door to door 
throughout the land. 


The Bell highway is used daily by more than 
twenty million people—all telephone neighbors— 
by means of universal service. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy One System Universal Service 
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Tell your newsdealer: “Deliver this magazine to me each month.” 
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*©Have You a Littie ‘Fairy’? in Your Home? 
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: The best Soap is White 
i 4 The best White Soap is Fairy 


Fairy Soap is white—undyed—because it has no 
impurities or cheap ingredients to hide under the mask 









of color and perfume. It is made from edible fats and choice 
Me vegetable oils. It is both pure and purifying—and a 
boon to tender skins. Try this handy, floating, oval 

cake of white soap in your toilet and bath. 
Cost but 5c. 

























A Send 10 cents stamps, for copy of Fairbank’s “Juvenile History of the United States.“— 
literesting, instructive, illustrated by Denslow. Address, The N, Kk. Fairbank Company, Departiue.t I, Chicagu. Hk 




















Many a Chair of Power 
Stands Empty 
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Awaiting 
The Man 


with keen, active Brains and good 


health— 
Brains that can “‘do things’ 
that can deliver the Service. 


Grape-Nuts 


FOOD 


builds good bodies and healthy 


Brains 








‘“ There’s a Reason’’ 


























